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COMPLETE, CAPABLE SERVICES 
COVERING 
EVERY TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
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PRODUCTION AWARD 
to the Men and Women of the 


Nashua 


ncorporated 1823 


On May 16, 1944 the Army-Navy “E” for Excel- 
lence in production was awarded to the Men and 
Women of the Nashua Mfg. Co., in ceremonies 
held at Nashua, N. H. 

We feel sure that all our friends join with us in 
saying “Well done” to these loyal men and women 





Mfg. Co. 


JO. 


who did so much to help us meet emergency ship- 
ments in those dark days of submarine sinkings, 
and who are now keeping vital fabrics flowing 
steadily to the nation’s armed forces. 

Their continued loyalty and their continued 
hard work are helping speed the day of Victory. 


Nashua. Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 1823 


NASHUA, 


vo Be. 
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HEN our paramarines make the 
jump textiles go into action. 
They land not only fighting personnel, 
but food, photo film, ammunition, bombs, 
flares... even howitzers and jeeps. 
The wartime manufacture of textiles 
for purposes never dreamed of before 
is taxing mill machinery throughout 
the industry . . . requiring more effec- 
tive lubrication... Texaco lubrication. 
Texaco Spindura Oil, for example, 
permits higher speeds and heavier 
packages by cushioning spindle vibra- 
tion, resisting hunting and lagging. 
Spindura assures more uniform tension 


and twist... a smoother, stronger 
yarn, fewer ends down. By resisting 
oxidation and thickening it lessens 
fogging and stock spoilage. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service that they are defi- 
nitely preferred in many fields, a few 
of which are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States. 


, 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 


TEXTILE 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 
*% More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


4 More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


%& More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


& More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


¢# More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


* 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS ye HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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aA THE GOAL 
and THE WAY 


ALTHOUGH THE DOWNWARD TREND in cotton 
textile production seems to have been arrested within 
the last month or two—thanks in some part, perhaps, to 
adoption of the 48-hour work week—the industry never- 
theless has a very long way to go indeed before it picks 
up the additional 15% or so which the nation, through 
its representatives in Washington, requests of it. ‘Today 
textiles constitute one of the two items giving the War 
Production Board its greatest concern. The other is 
paper. 

The shortage in fabrics for military, lend-lease, and 
relief purposes is due primarily to the shortage in man- 
power which the industry is experiencing and also to 
some extent to a deterioration of machinery and to 
difficulties in obtaining supplies. The shortage in civilian 
goods is due not only to these causes but also to the 
fact that price ceilings are encouraging the upgrading 
of fabric finishes and garments so that converters and 
cutters may enjoy the higher profits of higher styles. 

Since, in general, textile mills can exercise little con- 
trol over the finishes which are applied to their fabrics or 
over the character of the garments in which those fabrics 
are used, the efforts of the industry proper must neces- 
sarily be confined to breaking the production bottleneck. 

At a recent meeting in Washington of the War Pro- 

duction Board with textile representatives of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors, it was 
made clear that the emergency is an immediate one, 
rather than one calling for long-term planning. The 
war outlook is such that the peak “of the textile problem 
may run its course within the next six months. There- 
fore, rather than consider protracted measures, such as 
the installation of more efficient machinery, the indus- 
try’s present search must be for prompt steps to increase 
manpower and to raise the efficiency of the operatives 
now in the mills. 


ON THE QUESTION of increasing manpower, long- 
term planning would normally call for making mill 
work more attractive through investments in air Conall: 
tioning and other equipment. But the more urgent need 
right now is to scour the countryside for more workers, 
arrange convenient transportation or nearby lodging for 
them, establish training courses which will open new 
jobs to women, provide nurseries for child care so that 
mothers can work, and arrange for convenient in-plant 
feeding. Of a if not greater, importance is the job 
of building morale throughout the textile communities 


4 

























—of convincing the man in the street, as well as the 
man in the mill, of the essentiality of textile production.) 
Women in the community must be given to understand} 
that going into the mill is a contribution to the war 
effort. Absenteeism and desertion must be clearly} 
labeled unpatriotic. Donald Nelson, head of WPB, is} 
now calling on the governors of textile states, north and . 
south, to support an educational campaign along these 
lines. There is little else a low-wage industry can do in 
the jobs of enticing workers except, of course, raise 
wages—but the industry cannot hope to match the war- 
time wages paid in airplane factories, shipyards, and} 
sO on. : 

On the question of raising the efficiency of presentf 
workers, long-term planning would include installation 
of improved lighting, of air conditioning, of industrial 
music, of improved wage-incentive plans, and so on} 
but measures to be considered more immediatelyf 
include, again, raising the enthusiasm of the operatives 
by convincing them of their essentiality to the war 
effort, assigning workers to jobs on the basis of aptitudeh 
tests, improving methods of training green help, train- 
ing overseers for better job relations, establishing labor. 
management committees, giving more attention to the 
efficiency of the third shift, making job analyses by time: 
and-motion study, safeguarding the health of employees, 
adopting production-increasing changes in fabric con 
structions, and (most important of all) developing short 
cuts in processes through suggestion systems. 


IT 1S IMPORTANT to note that, whether we lis 
methods for increasing the labor supply or list methods 
for improving the efficiency of present workers, we ait 
bound to include plans for emphasizing the essentiality 
of textile work. To aid in this effort, the Army Signd 
Corps has just completed a film, “Cotton at War, 
which is now available for showing in textile mills. In 
this issue Texrme Wortp reproduces a new poste! 
released by WPB for tire-cord plants, and it can be 
hoped that more posters of this ty pe will follow. But the 
industry cannot expect to have its morale- ‘boosting prob 
lem taken care of by government agencies and other 

Textiles ARE essential to the war. If we are to do ou! 
duty to America, we must hammer home that important 
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xl] GREATER ENDURANCE 


short | * «© One of the features of TANNATE Leather Belting that makes it 


7 MORE ECONOMICAL 


e. list 

thods TANNATE has outstanding endurance that results in a long life- for LONGER BELT LIFE, LOWERED costs 
ve ale time of hard service with little maintenance needed to keep it in 

tality good running condition. It is exceptionally strong, much stronger . > R HOA 

oa and more flexible than most first quality oak belting. Its unusual Equip with 


Signal flexibility and pulley grip assures greater power transmission and 
W ar, keeps machines producing at top speeds even when the load fluctu- 
ls. In ates. Tannate is resistant to moisture, machine oils and many weak aZ 
chemicals. All these advantages go toward making Tannate the 


ster . ‘ ; / 
at economical belt for textile mill service. 
Aan Wt 
at the Rhoads Engineering advice has pointed the way to belt savings 


for many mills—can we help you? 


prob 


The illustration shows part of a battery of 24 Tannate-Rockwood WATERSHED 
thers short center pivoted motor base drives on spinning frames in a 
lo ou! large cotton mill—giving good service. ; 
ortant } 
bined 17 LEATHER BELTING 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS is nccth sinh ss. iA i i——— 
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AN IMPORTANT JOB THAT NOBODY WANTS 


Present-day standards of safety and sanitation demand a modern mechan- 
ical method of stripping cards—such as provided by either the Saco-Lowell 
Continuous Stripper or Saco-Lowell Air Stripper. 


THERE IS no task in the mill more important 
than the routine card stripping. But it’s usually 
such a dirty, dusty, disagreeable job that nobody 
wants to do it. However, card stripping can be 
a simple routine, free from the unpleasant fea- 


tures that make people try to avoid it. 
The Saco-Lowell Air Stripper provides a way 
to do this necessary job, quickly and with a 


single operative. The system consists of several 


assemblies. The principal ones are the stripper 
assembly, which forms an integral part of the 


card; the condenser and fan unit; and the piping. 


We furnish a complete engineering service to in- 
sure the proper planning, installation and oper- 
ation of either the Continuous Stripper or Ait 
Stripper. The choice between these two systems 
depends upon local conditions or individual 


preferences. Write for descriptive catalog. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET - BOSTON - 


6 


MASS «- Charlotte + Greenville + Atlante 
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PRODUCT nt a 


FLO as 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research and design of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F, Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 


* 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Allis-Chalmers announces the Texrope 
Super-7-Steel ... a new V-belt employing endless steel cables 
to provide greater horsepower transmission, reduce belt 
stretch. For proper applications of Super-7-Steel, check 
with nearby Allis - Chalmers district office or Texrope dealer. 


A1711 


WE WORK FOR WE PLAN FOR 


VICTORY PEACE 


ALLIS- CHALM ER S“WapmeAUREE- WISCONSIN 


Tune in the Boston Symphony, Blue ’ Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EWT. 
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Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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In One of These Buildings the First Northrop Loom 
Was Designed and Built 


We have designed and made 10,975 diffe 
kinds of Draper shuttles. More than 3,00( 


them are currently being sold. 





D 
Oey al ad(S Melee dt eee Melee accel TM Tl f 
Teme Meas cle e 


Every one is precision-made—built with 
Tee oA es Ue Uae lecy- le 


Mass production by machines is the only guare' 
of shuttles that will be alike in esse ™ 
measurements and in accurate settings 0! 
fittings. Perfection of finish can come only | 
the deft handiwork of expert craftsmen. 


_< 


SO mics melee etc Mtn 
particular. Its workmen are experts. 


Back of them is our research department, st! 
eeu te Sissel a eel 
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A Large Majority of All Shuttles 
Used in the United States 
Are Draper Products 


Die Tels 
Shuttle 
eyed Ta 
Occupies 
2 Acres 
of Floor Space 
Ter 
CYA ai 
Hopedale 
Ells 


Capacity 
1,500,000 
Shuttles 
Per Year 
Plus Blanks 
and Fittings 
Today’s Product—High Speed Automatic Looms oN Repairs 
and Loom Supplies 


Pree 
Role 


will 


ia 
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Published Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. 


FIFTH WAR LOAN 
A CHALLENGE TO EVERY AMERICAN 


aa 


5” WAR LOAN 


CVS 


THE FIFTH WAR LOAN is the nation’s most urgent, 
crucial financial effort to date. It may well be the most 


important of the whole war. The goal is $16 billion. $6 bil- 
lion of this must’be raised directly from individuals. Meet- 


ing this goal is a real challenge to the patriotic spirit of 


every American. It means that you must buy dozble the 


extra bonds you bought in the Fourth War Loan. 


Buy more this time. Double what you did before ...in the Fifth War Loan. 


Let’s show the world...and ourselves... that we can meet that goal, and 


even top it! 


100% ACETATE RAYON FABRICS 
NOW DYED TO “CROWN’”* TESTED 
“GREEN LIGHT” REQUIREMENTS 


Line of six colors resists 60 hour 
gas-fading test 


Working closely with the American Vis- 
cose Corporation, North Carolina Fabrics 
Corporation has developed a new method 
for dyeing 100 acetate rayon fabrics... 
with the result thar now, for the first time, 
these fabrics can be dyed and finished to 
meet CROWN Tested “green-light” re- 
quirements. 


Se ag 


WASHABLE 





This means that the fabrics are washable 
. resistant to sunlight, to crocking, to 
perspiration. They’re even resistant to at- 


10 


mospheric fading. These all-acetate rayons 
show no trace of color loss after 60 hours 
exposure to atmospheric gases — six times 
the standard AATCC Test for gas fading. 


As a result of this new method, revolu- 
tionary acetate rayon fabrics have appeared 
on the market. These first fabrics come in 
only six shades... but as progress permits, 
they'll come in a wider color range. Natu- 
rally, the American Viscose Corporation 
is proud of the part contributed by the 
CROWN Tested Plan. But even more than 
that, the company feels that here is a fine 
example of how long-standing problems 
can be solved through intelligent cooper- 
ation. 


USE OF RAYON IN WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED FIELDS CONTINUES 
STEADY INCREASE 


At the end of 1943, the use of “Fibro” in 
wool and worsted blends reached a quan- 
tity that might have seemed incredible five 
years ago. From 1939 to 1943 the volume 
increased approximately eleven times. Ac- 
tually, of course, this growth is entirely 
within reason, because rayon blends so 
satisfactorily with these natural fibers . . . 
and by blending them a whole range of 
fine new fabrics becomes possible. 

An important factor in this increase is 
the American Viscose Corporation’s “4- 
Ply Service.” Product Research has helped 
through the devélopment and improve- 
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ment of rayon staple fiber. Recent out- 
standing examples are “Tufton” and varied 
length staple fiber. Textile Research has 
made important contributions, among 
them being*a simplified method for adding 
emulsions for rayon-wool blends, and aid 
in specifying correct dimensions and char- 
acteristics of rayon staple for various wool 
blends. 

Fabric Development has also played an 
important role, by helping mills on special 
problems that arise in the construction of 
fabrics... . and by suggesting various yarné 
and constructions that may be used to ad- 
vantage. 


STAR ADDED TO FRONT ROYAL’S 
ARMY-NAVY “E” PENNANT 


Employees of the Front Royal, Va., plant 
of the American Viscose Corporation 
were recently awarded a star to be placed 
on their Army-Navy “E” pennant. The 
star signifies that these men and women 
have continued their record of fine 
achievement in the production of war 
equipment during the six-month peridd 
following the pennant award. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


I PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn. 


FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


2 
3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 
4 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I: Charlotte, N. 3 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- rn 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, Siig 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W.Va.; Mead- § 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S Pat Off. 
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BIGGEST SUCCESS 
IN VBEIT HISTORY! 











Million Goodyear Steel Cable Belts 
take over toughest “belt-eater” drives 


gn its introduction a little over 
a year ago, the Goodyear Steel 
Cable V-Belt has convincingly dem- 
onstrated its great superiority over 


any other type of V-belt. 


On the hardest belt-killing multi-V 
drives — on drives where V-belts 
were never thought practical before 


— it is handling the load with ease. 


On all types of military equipment 


—on fans, pumps and turrets in 
















LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— 
WITH WAR BONDS 
* 
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tanks, troop carriers, armored cars 
and landing barges — it is giving 
round-the-clock service where con- 


ventional belts quickly failed. 


More than a million of these belts 
now in use have given such stand- 
out performance, many plants now 


want them for all multi-V drives. 


It’s stronger—more flexible 


The reasons are simple. The Good- 
year Steel Cable belt has far greater 
power capacity than con. 
ventional cord belts — 
strength to spare for peak 

overloads, or the higher 


tension of low speeds, 


This greater strength 


makes it possible to 


‘ 


pull a given load with fewer belts, 
making a more compact drive, 
often eliminating outboard bear- 
ings. Or heavier loads can be 
handled with no increase in number 
of belts. 


Yet it is more flexible than ordinary 
belts, grips the sheaves uniformly. 
It has practically zero stretch,’ 
therefore retains constant length in 
service — does not shrink in storage. 
Once matched, a set is always 


matched. 


For full information about this rev- 
olutionary and exclusive Goodyear 
development, see the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. Or phone 
your nearest Goodyear Industrial 


Rubber Goods Distributor. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


- Specified stent capie Ue 
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aL lt rubber 


Multi-V drives 


super-tough black cover SL 
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steel cables 
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teET THE EMMONS E MAN 


ELIMINATE 


Chafed yarn, warp breaks, rust, fly, are problems that the Emmons E 
man is well equipped to handle. He has the right kind of a weapon for just 
such pests . . . a high carbon steel heddle, made so scientifically that every 
detail of its construction fights the enemies of good weaving. 

Extra polishing and streamlining of heddle eyes check fly and eliminate 
an important cause of warp breaks. The rust-resistant coating lengthens 
life and keeps yarn clean. 

All Emmons heddles are quality-controlled from start to finish . . . and 
careful checking is required before a shipment can earn the nationally- 
known “Inspected and Approved”’ seal which certifies their quality. 

Let the E man protect your looms. Give him a chance to show how 
thoroughly he’s trained to eliminate warp’ pests. Just write “(Emmons 
Certified’ on your next order for heddles...‘then watch your weaving 
improve. 


Be Certain... Buy Certified 


EGG [OOM HARNESS COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA | 


uy) 


MORE ELBOW ROOM FOR FREE WARP MOVEMENT 


Warps move comfortably with Emmons “Air Space’’ Reeds be- 
cause they are made with up to 70% air space without loss of 
strength or rigidity. 

Your looms will produce bet- 
ter with Emmons Reeds be- 
cause accurately-spaced dents 
protect you against reedy cloth, 
rejects, and seconds. 


STAYS “IN THE PINK” 
AT HIGHEST SPEEDS 


The Emmons Heddle Frame, with its 
improved construction, resists vibration 
and holds its shape at highest speeds. 
Extra rolled rivets, selected knotless 
wood, two protective coatings, and rust- 
resisting finish on metal parts all con- 
tribute to superior strength and longer 
life. 


Sole Selling Agents for J-W Textile 
Apron Co., Charlotte, N. C., Manu- 
facturers of Plain and Spiked Aprons. 


Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 
C. Products stocked in Charlotte and 
Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at both 
plants. Branch offices: Clifton Watson, 
Manager of Southern Sales, George 
Field, Plant Manager, Box 2036, 
Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 3-7503)... 
Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta 
(Tel. Main 2543)... Alvin Braley, 
P. O. Box 1487, Dallas,-Tex....W.S. 
Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17 (Tel. Lexington’ 2-6060) ... Albert 
R. Breen, 80 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 

ARGENTINA Buenos Aires: 
Roberto Zander, 345 Juan Juares. 
BRAZIL Rio de Janiero: A. Polak, 
Caixa Postal 362. CHILE Santiago: 
Robinson, Millie y Cia., Ltda., Casilla 
2025. COLOMBIA Medellin: C. E. 
Halaby & Co., P. O. Box 139. CUBA 
Havana: J. M. Perez-Pena, Box 1611. 
MEXICO Mexico City, D. F.: Leo 
Lenk, S. de R. L. de C. V., Apartado 
533. PERU Lima: Constantino N. 
Sabal, P. O. Box 2288. VENEZUELA 
Caracas: N. Marvez, Apartado 391. 
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help build army 
and aircraft tires 


e@ The use of New Departure Ball Bear- 
ings in continuous process manufacture 
of rayon textile yarns dates from the 
inception of this revolutionary method. 
Now war has speeded application of this 
process to the manufacture of high 
tenacity yarn for heavy duty tires. 

These bearings are part and parcel of 
the continuous machines which Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation converted to 
1100 denier tire yarn production with 
a minimum of changes. 

Self-enclosed, grease packed New De- 
parture Ball Bearings simplify design, 
accurately locate rotating parts, elimi- 
nate frequent periodic oiling and greatly 
reduce costs. 

New Departure, Division of General Motors, 
Bristol, Connecticut 


Nothing Rolls Like a Ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 3266 


PHOTO COURTESY OF INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


At its Painesville plant alone, 
which is now being expanded, In- 
dustrial Rayon is already using well 
over one-half a million New Depar- 
ture Ball Bearings with conspicuous 
success. Spindle bearings operating 
at speeds up to 8145 R.P.M. have 
been in continuous service for more 
than 25,000 hours. 


Right: New Departure double 
shielded ball bearings are used in 
this installation. 
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Amp 
goods shrank 40 after 
standard wool wash. It 

3; pot treated with a resin. 


Monsanto textile research laboratories 
are pioneering new methods of shrinkage 
control these days that will undoubtedly 
have a profound effect on the production 
and merchandising of tomorrow’s textiles. 


For example, by treating fabrics with very 
small amounts of special, water-soluble for- 
mulations of Monomel (a melamine type 
plastic) they are getting results like these: 


On all-wool fabrics they are virtually elimi- 
nating shrinkage and greatly reducing felt- 
ing or fulling. 


On cotton-wool, cotton-rayon and rayon fab- 
rics, shrinkage is being reduced as much 
as 90%. 

On cottons, reductions of 75% are usual, 
pointing the way to substantial savings in 
yardage now lost by mechanical methods of 
shrinkage control. 


To perfect such treatment calls for knowl- 


edge of both the 


tch. san 


le ot 1 wot ihis sw 


size, same materi 


original 
rigi 


il, was treated 


with Monomel. Shrinkage was 
J. > 


r the same test. 


and the everyday mechanics of finishing 
textiles. Only a few resin types are effec- 
tive. Only special methods of application 
are practical in any mill. 

That’s why you will find both chemists 
and trained textile specialists in the Mon- 
santo research teams working on shrinkage 
control. And that’s why their results are 
being double-checked in cooperation with 
leading mills before any Monomel com- 
pounds are offered for commercial use 
on textiles. 


However, if this attack on shrinkage from 
a new and highly promising quarter inter- 
ests you... and if you would like to dis- 
cuss with Monsanto the possibility of trials 
in your mill with the new Monomels, write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merri- 
mac Division, Everett Station, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. 


Divisions cooperating in Monsanto textile research in- 
clude: Central Research Laboratories at Dayton, 
Ohio; Organic Chemicals Division and Phosphate 
Division at St. Louis, Missouri; Plastics Division, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and Merrimac Division. 


chemistry of the 


MONSANTO 
PFASTICS “The “Jertile 


SERVINGAINDUSTRY... 


plastics involved Inquiries should be addressed to Merrimac Division. 


CHEMICALS 


4 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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BEACH-HEADS ON TOMORROW ARE BEING WON TODAY 


Beyond the farthest horizons, American fighting 
men are landing on strange shores that they would 
never have seen, except for the sudden urgency of 
global war. And to help them hold these beach-heads 
in the face of the enemy, their equipment includes 
many incredible things equally undreamed-of, up to a 
short time ago ... weapons, systems and devices 
which must seem like supernatural powers to Japs 
and Huns. 


In the development of some of the most important 
of this equipment, Crompton & Knowles engineers 
have worked in “combat teams” with Army and Navy 
engineers. Little of this work has had any direct rela- 
tionship to loom design, construction, or opera- 
tion... much of it would never have come into 
our own theatre of operations except for war 
emergency. But in this experience is much of 








value to textile mills, once it has been translated 
into practical features of loom design... or better 
means of testing parts and materials . . ..or of 
“seeing” phases of high-speed loom - performance 
that could not be !seen clearly before. So it is that 
future advances have already been won in the field of 
weaving efficiency. 


But this is not to say that all these new improve- 
ments will be ready at once, as soon as the war ends. 
Some will be, others will not. For not until the war 
does end, will there be time to study fully the possi- 
bilities and bridge the gap between today’s war 
weapons and their uses in tomorrow’s looms. Yet 
even so, progress will have been sped years 
ahead of normal peacetime progress . . . thanks 
to the many beach-heads on tomorrow which 
are being won now, while the war is being won. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. / 
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"between Today's War Weapons... 


* «. and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 





HERE’S WHY: 


A specially - designed frame 


accommodates our High - Draft 
Roving System, 4 or 5 roll, with 
patented Scroll Condenser. In one 
operation, this system can produce 
3.00 to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 
60 grain sliver. It is today drafting 
cotton up to 30 on speeders and up 
to 16 on intermediates. Using mix- 
tures such as rayon and cotton or 
rayon and wool, present installa- 
tions are drafting as high as 48 in 
one operation. 

High drafting of sliver has been 
greatly simplified by the use of our 
Bakelite Patented Scroll Con- 


denser. By eliminating static and 


so 
es 


condensing fibres, it prevents flaring 
and spreading, without disturbing 
parallelization, giving enough false 
twist to allow better drafting zone 
control. 

Card room investment is much 
less with the H & B High Draft 
Roving Frame, and manufacturing 
costs have been reduced as much 
as 6/10 of one cent per Ib. of yarn. 

Mechanical features include: Ex- 


ceptionally strong differential gear- 


. draft changes quickly made 
.. simplified builder, easily adjust- 
able ... articulated quiet chain 
bobbin shaft drive . superior 
finish, including polished non-rust- 
ing metallic clearer covers ... 
single or double sliver lifting rolls 
... angle iron creels. 

Make this machine part of your 
post-war plans NOW and let us 
know the details, so that we may 
assist you to work out a balanced 
program to meet competitive 


conditions. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, U.S.A. 
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SANDOZ 


Usd he We Color achiewement of the mim 


A warm, comfortable color, and 
gay as a June bride, adds distinction 


and sales appeal to this product of 


Chatham Mills. 

Sandoz, a leader in dyes, congratu- 
lates The Chatham Manufacturi ing 
Company, a leader in blankets, hor 
raising once more “The American 
Standard For Bedtime Comfort”. 

Sandoz is especially quick to coop- 
erate in new textile deve lopme nts 
hecause the entire Sandoz organization 
is accustomed to the policy y of “think- 
ing ahead with textiles.” Out of San- 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 








wor«s, ce (on 


BY CHATHAM 


doz’ laboratories have come such 
exclusive developments as its well- 
known Fast-to-Light Milling Colors... 
Cerol TGI...and Metomega Chrome 
Colors. 

The latter— in a full range of colors 
—are especially useful today. Two 


advantages save the precious time of 


skilled personnel. Metomega Chrome 
Colors reduce boiling time by as much 
as 50%. Secondly, formulas can be 
checked after only 15 minutes, speed- 
ing up the development of correct 
shading. 


VAN DAM STREET, 


To assist your firm in obtaining the 
full usefulness of Sandoz’ acid, chrome 
and direct dyes, and auxiliary chemicals 
for all natural and synthetic fibres, 
ap plication laboratories are at your 
service in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte, Los Angeles and 
Toronto. Stocks are carried in those 
cities. Other branches in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 

Another “Color Achievement of the 
Month”— next month — will feature 
another Sandoz customer among the 
leaders of the Textile Industry. 


NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 
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“WRAPPING” soldiers ...a new job for Mr. Cellophane 


These Sylvania anti-gas capes are the last Right now much of our cellophane is at war 
word in all-out protection. They demonstrate |= —and that means less for civilian use. But the 
why Sylvania cellophane is indispensable for developments Sylvania is making today will 
a multitude of war uses. It incorporates so result in many more uses for cellophane —this 


many vitally needed qualities in ove material! better cellophane—in the postwar tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Works and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 





LONG SERVICE — Accotex Cots 
are tough. And they can be re- 
buffed 3 or 4 times. 


GOOD DRAFTING—<Accotex Cots 
retain their excellent grip, be- 
cause they resist slicking. 


REDUCED EYEBROWING — The 
resistance to slicking minimizes 
eyebrowing. 


REDUCED LAPPING — Accotex 
Cots have little affinity tor tex- 
tile fibers and are nonsweating. 


GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots 
are non-thermoplastic and resist 
flattening. 


SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex 
Cots are not affected by oil, 
water, dyes, or textile solvents. 


SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Ac- 
cotex Cots have no seams to 
break open and shorten service 
life. 


QUICK ASSEMBLY—Accotex Cots 
® are ready glued. 


Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
give you more production.... 
higher quality yarn 


ORE than a year and a half of mill use 

has proved that Armstrong’s new Acco- 
tex Cots offer spinning properties superior to 
those of any other synthetic roll covering. 
They have consistently increased poundage, 
turned out a higher quality yarn . . . because 
they are made of a special composition that 
combines synthetic rubber’s toughness and 
cork’s superior grip. 
These improved Accotex Cots are nonslicking 
... they retain their good grip . . . minimize 


- lapping up... and reduce ‘“‘eyebrowing.”’ After 


a long initial life, Accotex Cots can be rebuffed 
three or four times for extended service. 

You can get Armstrong’s new Accotex Cots 
now, for restrictions on materials used in their 
manufacture have been eased. In addition to 
cork-rubber Accotex Cots, plain or soft syn- 
thetic rubber Accotex Cots are available for 
special uses. 

For samples and prices of Armstrong’s Accotex 
Cots, see your Armstrong representative. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Company, 

Textile Products Section, 8306 Arch 

Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEXN COTS 


CORK COTS e ACCOTEX APRONS 
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MULATION OF LINT. 


sT OF HAND CLEANING. 
ATH MONITOR. 


R BROOM. 


4 PREVENTS ACC 


co 
ELIMINATES 


S WITH AIR HOSE © 
N EVEN HUMIDITY. 
R CLEAN AND DRY. 
ON IN SUMMER. 

mM AIR POCKET IN 
RODUCTION DURIN 


3 IMPROVES QUALITY O 
A ELIMINATES ACCIDENT 
5 HELPS MAINTAI 
6 KEEPS MONITO 
7 AIDS VENTILATI 
8 PREVENTS WAR 
Q ASSURES FULL P 


WINTER. 
G CLEANING. 


L 
? A blast of air distributed in all directions from 
an American Monitor Cleaner unit at regular 
intervals keeps the monitor in mills of this par- 
ticular construction free from accumulation of lint. 


Operation of such a system in textile mills 
shows annual savings in cleaning cost with inci- 
dental elimination of hazard. Production increases 
due to continuous operation of machines directly 
below the monitor have also been reported. 


Let an American MonoRail engineer explain 
further details. Write for copy of book describing 
Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 
* 


13108 Athens Avenue Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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. a4 Ge OT Se il Purpose textile lub: ints: may do miaerere 
job of lubricating but will not readily wash out in the 


finishing process. This means you must cither change 
the lubricant to sult the frber bets iu worked or run the 
chance of having high stain losses in the finished goods 

When using Shell Texulis Oil 44K. you'll tind that in 
iddition to its superior lubricating qualities, italsowashes 


out in the finishing process, regardless of the kind of 
tber worked 

Shell Textlis Oil 34K ts only one of a complete line 
of lubricants designed specifically tor cach type of texule 
machine. Call in a Shell Lubrication Specialist today for 
the full details. It will pay vou to discuss your textile 


lubrication ee COH RM SLelmm IT Tile 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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WOUND FILLING HAS ARRIVED 


CONE AND SLUB 
| WITH 
| ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 
B TRAVELING SPINDLE 
f WINDER 
: 900 to 1000 Bobbins 


Per Hour 


Per Operator 


QUILL 
WITH 
ABBOTT AUTOMATIC 
TRAVELING SPINDLE 
QUILLER 


2000 Bobbins 
Per Hour 


Per Operator 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representtaive L. S. LIGON, Greenville, S. C. 
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3 OTHER TYPES 
OF PROTECTION 


Form J] — General Purpose 
Application 

















TEFC — Protects Against De- 
structive Dust, Grit, Powdered 
Materia 






’ 
ses | 
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Century 
Explosion Proof 


. a Motor 


PROTECT LIFE » PROPERTY 
e PRODUCTION with Century 


Explosion Proof Motors 


entury Explosion Proof motors protect you, your employees, 
Cc and your plant against explosions and fire when they are 
located in atmospheres charged with explosive mixtures of 
alcohols, acetone, lacquer solvent vapors, natural gas, petro- 
leum products, gasoline, naphtha, grain dusts, and other 
explosive dusts. These explosive hazards come under classi- 
fications Class I Group D and Class II Group G of the Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. 


Century Explosion Proof motors are made with many varia- 
tions in operating characteristics, such as high torque, normal 
torque, low torque, multiple speed. 

Forced air cooling fans carry off the heat produced by the 
motor operation. This keeps the vital parts of the motor cool 
and, in addition, blows dust out of the air passages and keeps 
the motor frame clean. 

The contour of the motor frame is smooth and streamlined, 
making it easier to keep the outside of the motor clean and 
neat in appearance. 

If hazardous atmospheric conditions are a problem in your 
plant, ask a Century engineer to give you complete informa- 
tion on Century's Explosion Proof motors. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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WHY IT IS IDEAL FOR 


Teena AES 


1. SINGLE OR DOUBLE PROCESS. 
Machine may be equipped with slubcatchers 
to draw from two or three bobbins (single 
process doubling) or to wind without slub- 
catchers large lots up to 5 ends from wood 
cones of inspected (two 


yarns process 


doubling). 


THREAD LINE. 


eliminated. 


bends in the 
After 


over the Doubling Roll, the ends go directly 


Sharp 
thread line are passing 


to the Traverse Thread Guide in back of the 


package. 


EFFICIENT BRAKE. The Brake Rod 


comes up under the package and contacts the 


yarn for the full length of the tube. No ad- 


justments to make—no parts to wear. 


DISC TENSION 
2. Fibre washer 


contacts yarn 
at all times for 
smooth tension 


. Hardened steel 
Hub Disc Washer 
Prevents hub 
from being 


cut by 3. Tension 


weight 


All washers revolve and wear evenly 


HIGH WINDING SPEED. The com- 
bination of quick acting Stop Motion and 
Brake, effective at the highest speed, provides 
stoppage with yarn length sufficient for single 


end piecing, when supply runs out. 


Sno TE CORE Teo 


ARN ST CPR A a TY 


Tension and Slub Catcher 
5. 6” or 7” TRAVERSE TUBES may be 


wound on this machine. 


CONES FOR TWO PROCESS DOUBLING— 
THE MODEL 102 WINDER 


OO 


Showing comparative sizes of 6” and 7” traverse model 


102 cones. Latter contains about 10% more yarn. 


1. SUPERCONE. If desired, this machine can 
be built to wind a 7” traverse wood cone, contain- 
ing about 10% more yarn than a 6” traverse cone. 
This large cone provides a highly economical 
supply for the doubler 


2. ANY ANGLE OF WIND, from 9° to 18°, can 
be obtained by changing four small gears in the 
head end. This flexibility is important when you 
are running a variety of counts and types. 


3. MINIMUM TENSION, possible with this ma- 
chine, reduces end breakage when running soft 
twist worsted yarns. Tension may‘be increased by 
adding weights in convenient sizes on the tension 
disc (see illustration). Tensions are self cleaning 
and self threading and are available in several dif- 
ferent combinations. 


4. HIGH WINDING SPEED. While the speed 
varies with the count and type of yarn, it is uni- 
formly higher with this machine than with older 
models—the actual speed varying between 300 and 


650 y. p. m. for worsted yarns. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN A-90 
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Highly versatile synthetic materials offered for 
coating and finishing fabrics of 


COTTON > LINEN - WOOL - RAYON + NYLON + GLASS 


Characteristics which may be imparted 
to GEON treated fabrics in a wide 
variety of combinations: 


Flexible Easily embossed 

Waterproof Wide range of colors 

Spongeable and luster 

Lintless Easily applied by 

Lightweight Dipping 

Increased tensile Spreading 
strength Calendering 

Reduced shrinkage Can be heat-sealed 

Resistant to 

Acids Creasing Sticking 

Alkalies Flame Light 

Chemicals Mildew Aging 

Oil Moths Cold 

Foods Odors Heat 

Perspiration Spots and stains 
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HIS impressive list should suggest innumerable ap- 


plications for GEON coated fabrics 





ranging from 


tobacco pouches to draperies; from bowl covers to inflatable 


fishing boats. 


Our research staff and laboratory facilities are available 
to help you work out any special problems or applications. 
Chemical Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Rose 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For an informative folder 
which further describes GEON’S 
properties and suggests addi- 
tional applications, or for 
answers to your questions, write 
Department H-1, Chemical 
Division, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





GEON is available to industrial users subject to allocation under General 


Preference Order M-10. Limited quantities can be 


had for experiment, 
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MODERN 


IT MAY LOOK MUCH LIKE PREVIOUS MODELS BUT- - 


x 


Don't be deceived by appearances. The modern J & B Mule, like the 
modern loom, LOOKS much like its predecessors, but there the similarity 
ends. When it comes to performance, the latest J & B mule is as modern 


as the latest fighter plane. 


Consider these comparative figures and ask yourself if YOU are getting 
maximum efficiency and minimum cost from your present wool spinning 


equipment. 


Recent J & B Mule Installations 


Which Give, in Each Case, About Same Production as Machines Replaced 


One Mill 


Discarded !14—400 sp. Mules 5600 spindles 
Replaced with | |—288 sp., 3" ga. 

Giant Package 

Mules 3168. spindles 


Another Mill 


Discarded 6—420 sp., Mules 2520 spindles 
Replaced with 6—312 sp., 2//," 
ga. Giant 
Package 
Mules 1872 spindles 


Another Mill 


Discarded 4—360 sp. Mules. 1440 spindles 
Sold 2—Ring Spinning 
Frames 240 spindles 


Replaced with 4—360 sp. Mules 
2'/.'' gauge, 
Giant Pack- 

1440 spindles 


Also added one set of cards 
Another Mill 


Discarded 6—336 sp. Mules.2016 spindles 
Replaced with 4—336 sp. 2I/," 
ga. Giant 
Package 
Mules ......1344 spindles 
Another Mill 


2—336 spindle Mules, 2 7/16" gauge, 10!/," 
bobbin. Operating 16 hrs. a day. 

3—sets of 48" x 48" cards required to operate 
24 hrs. a day to supply sufficient roving. 


JOHNSON & BASSETT, INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870 
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IT SUCCESSFULLY MEETS TO-DAY’S COMPETITION, - - 
RING SPINNING AS WELL AS MULE SPINNING 








Proof 1. One of our customers ran a 2-year test in 
which one J & B GIANT Package Mule, one modern 
wool ring spinning frame and one 2!/,"" gauge, stand- 
ard spindle, competitive mule were operated side by 
side on the same class of work and under identical 
conditions. At the end of the test, the J & B GIANT 
Package Mule had accumulated a saving of $3,000.00 
over the ring spinning frame, and a saving of $5,000.00 
over the competitive mule. 


Proof 2. Another manufacturer of top coatings and 
institutional cloth replaced 14 old mules of 399 spindles 
each with 11 GIANT Package Mules of 288 spindles 
each without any loss in production and with the fol- 
lowing gains: Number of mule operatives reduced from 
29 to 23 which in a 40-hr. week was a gain in produc- 
tion per man hour of 26 per cent. Actual saving in 
spinning labor cost, AFTER RAISING HOURLY RATE 
BETTER THAN 10%—I1I1 8/10%. Number of opera- 
tives on warp winders reduced from 14 at 40 hrs. per 
week to 5 at 40 hrs. per week—a saving of 64%. The 
saving in winding filling is about 10%. 


Proof 3. Another customer writes: ''We have been 
running our Giant Package Mule almost three years 
and find it a very great improvement over the Heavy 
Duty High Speed mules, of which we have two of your 
make. 


"On comparing the output from the two kinds, we find 
the Giant Package away ahead of the others, in fact 
the new mule spins nearly as much as the two older 
machines although it has a less number of spindles. 


"In a double shift run, we average 1350 Ibs. of one-run 
all-wool carpet yarn (Axminster) on our 288 sp. 3" ga. 
1314," sp. Giant Package mules and 1600 Ibs. from 
our two 360 sp. 21/44" ga. 8!/." sp. High Speed mules, 
thus getting more than double the weight per spindle. 


Then we find a big saving on the twister amounting to 
at least 50%, in labor. 


"We are very well satisfied with the Giant Package 
machine and all future installations will be of this type.” 





WHETHER YOU NEED 
GIANT PACKAGE MULES FOR WARP OR 
SMALLER PACKAGE MULES FOR FILLING 


—J & B Modernization can save you money and improve 
quality. J & B Small Package Mules can take up to 10!/2" 
bobbins and like GIANT Package Mules, have anti-friction ball 
and roller bearings at all important points, individually mounted 
spindles, patented bunch builder for automatic loom shuttles, 
saving 2c to 3c per |b. in rewinding cost, and many other 
improvements. 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A 





1944 
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iis fine lining in the officer’s greatcoat— 
chances are it’s made of "Spun, Industrial’s famous 
“Continuous Process” yarn. Today it’s keeping him comfortable, 
wearing like iron, looking like a million dollars. 


Tomorrow, he’ll be wearing a new civilian ulster or topcoat to face the 

brave > new w orld—and chances are that too will be lined with cloth made 
of “Fywn-le Rayon. For this yarn is bound to be part and parcel of the textile 
future. And for good reason—no other method of rayon production is the 


—._ 


equal of “Continuous Process’”’ when it comes to uniformity, absence of knots 


HALA We a 
Poo UTIs Te og. U. S.Pat. Of 


Te TTT 


Pan Ca SAL ts CLEVELAND, OHIO e New York Office: 500 Fifth Avenue 


and broken filaments, or level dyeing properties. That’s why you'll see 
. o 


Spwn-lo aplenty in the days to come. Keep your eye on Spun-bo, 
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THIS IS THE YEAR the United Nations are asked to show their win- 


ning colors. 


And that challenge holds just as strongly for the home front as 


it does for our fighting men. 


The textile industry, for instance, has a three-fold aim in get- 
ting behind the victory drive. First, it must complete its commit- 
ments to the armed services. Second, it must supply more goods for 
essential civilian consumption this year. Third, war restrictions 


notwithstanding . .. guality must be maintained. 


In serving the textile industry, Calco has but one policy. Calco 


dyes must maintain their reputation as the industry standard. 


One measure of the validity of this policy: The good-will we 
have won in the eyes of textile men over the years. Another measure 
...in serving the armed forces directly, we have already been 
awarded a second star for our Army-Navy “E” pennant for work 


completed to date on ’44’s schedule. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION * AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, N. J, 


NEW YORK «© CHICAGO © BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA © PROVIDENCE «© CHARLOTTE 
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HIGHLY efficient, concentrated, 
A 


powder desize for fibres and fab- 
rics that insures a more level and 
uniform dyeing. It increases the ab- 
sorption of the fibres so that dyes and 
finishing materials penetrate more 
readily and evenly. 

Diazyme contains a combination of 
enzymes that attack the various siz- 
ing compounds now used (starch, 
dextrine, gelatine, glue, ete.), and 
leaves the materials soft and elastic. 
Cannot weaken fabrics, safe for even 
the most delicate fibres. 

Diazyme is concentrated—one part 
equals about 8 parts liquid, or 4 parts 
solid, of other well-known desizing 
agents. This concentration furnishes 
a definite saving, rot only in freight 
charges but in storage space. 

Diazyme is furnished in different 
strengths as well as prepared with 
agents for indi- 


special stimulating 


vidual purposes. 


30 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N 
WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. 1., | 
Chicago, Hi., Greenville, S. C., Chatt 


a a o 
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SANS _2 MANHATTAN Development 


brings you 10 advantages 
important in war or peace 


™,, 


IN WAR—The homogeneous and extremely flex- 
ible construction achieved by MANHATTAN 
Strength Members of super-strength cords and the 
balanced, engineered method by which they are 
applied and inseparably combined with the 
FLEXLASTICS* tube and cover, together give a 


service impossible a few short years ago. 


Every one of these advantages contributes to 
greater production through less fatigue to opera- 
tor and to much longer hose life—therefore 
fewer interruptions. 


Still another MANHATTAN advantage—Turnate 
Vulcanization—imparts added strength to Homo- 
Flex Hose. This process applies pressure progres- 
sively before and during vulcanization to give not 
only uniform inside and outside diameters, but 


Buy more BONDS to bring the boys down the home stretch 





Kl 


shee. 


; a 
3 Bh Ahead With MANHATTAN 


X Rt 


I 









also uniform texture and resilient strength. The 
distinctive spiral marking identifies Turnate 
Vulcanization. 


IN PEACE—All these advantages will have 
cumulative value for you in the forthcoming com- 
petitive period. Then the multiple economies of 
long service life; resistance to high working pres- 
sures and surges; easy handling with less opera- 
tor fatigue because of its light weight; toughness 
to withstand wear, abrasion and kinking; will 
help keep costs down and profits up. 


Manhattan's Condor Brand Homo-Flex Hose is or 
will be available in types for the following ser- 
vices: Air, Water, Steam Pressing Iron, Orchard 
Spray, High Pressure Mine Spray, High Pres- 
sure Oil Spray. 


® The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 





Why You Should Buy Extra 
Bonds in the 5th War Loan 


. War Bonds provide the sinews of 
war, help you join the fight. 


THE 5TH WAR LOAN IS ON—the most urgent, . War Bonds are the best, the safest 


the most vitally important financial drive of the war! investment in the world! 


Our men and women in the service, wherever they - War Bonds return you $4 for 
may be, are doing MORE than their share to speed the iniillaiateaidiinagas 
Hour of Victory! Here's your chance to do your share! 
And your share is needed! 


. WarBonds help keep prices down, 


5. War Bonds will help win the Peace 
by increasing purchasing power 


Strip your pockets for action... get into the fight! er ee 


Back the 5th War Loan Drive to the limit. . . buy War - Wer Bonds mean edveation for 


your children, security for you, 
Bonds with every dollar you have! funds for retirement. 


BUY MORE— DOUBLE WHAT YOU DID BEFORE! 


HOWARD BROS. "r-. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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INCHING 


Slow speed for inching, threading and 
close inspection of work in process is 
but one example of the versatility of 
Reliance motor-drive. Properly applied, motor- 
drive is more than power. In addition to con- 
trolled and variable speed, it can be the means 
of: smooth, controlled acceleration—automatic 
reversing, quick stopping—control of tension 
—tandem operation. With Reliance motor- 


drive these functions can be provided electri- 


cally, eliminating such mechanical devices as 
clutches and gears. 


Reliance engineers have had wide experience 
in developing new uses for modern motor- 
drive and, in cooperation with plant engineers, 
adapting basic developments to specific indus- 
trial problems. Perhaps this experience can be 
usefully applied in your plant. It is available 
on request. Ask for Bulletin 311 showing 
application of an all electric adjustable speed 
drive for A.C. circuits. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 Ivanhoe Road 


¢ Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit ¢ Greenville (S.C.)* Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portiand(Ore.) «St. Lovis® Salt LakeCity e San Francisco Syracuse *Washington, D.C. * other principal cities 


Cf 


There’s one “slow-down” that actually speeds pro- 

duction. It is easily made a function of Reliance 

Motor-Drive. Useful for set-up operations, thread- 

ing, color matching, inspection, safety. Just press 
a button and—do it electrically. 


RELIANCES¢7, MOTORS 
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“The Office Is Asking Why I’m Absent from Work” 


The Personnel Department is in hot water again! Some- 
body forgot to tell someone that Samson’s new boss is 
Uncle Sam! What this department needs are some accu- 
rate personnel records... Uarco records, that tell the why, 
where, and when of company employees. 

Uarco Personnel forms are scientifically designed for 
speed and convenience in record keeping. They eliminate 
waste time due to needless fuss and bother . . . with Uarco 
forms, you’re ready to write. They increase convenience, 
for Uarco forms have all the vital information right on 
hand. And there are no errors caused by excessive recopy- 
ing ... One person at one time can make 7 or 8 or more 
clear carbons. 


—. 


Uarco forms can be used for record keeping in every 
department. They are designed either for hand written use 
or for machine written use. May be carbon interleaved or 
non-interleaved, may be used in Uarco Autographic Reg- 
isters or in a typewriter, billing machine or tabulating 
machine. 

Uarco’s fifty years of business record experience is at 
your disposal. There is a solution for your record prob- 
lem, or Uarco will find one. Call a Uarco representative 
today without obligation. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


~ FORMS FOR SS “FORMS FOR 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


ner oars RECORDS 
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CID ALIZARINE *« ACID ANTHRACENE * ALGOL * ALGOSOL * ALIZARINE 
LPHANOL * ANTHRACENE * ANTHRALAN * AZO * BENZO * BENZO FAST 
| OPPER * BENZO VISCOSE * BENZOFORM * BRILLIANT INDIGO « CELLITAZOL 
MELLITON « CHROMOGENE * CHROMOXANE * DIAMINE « DIAMINOGEN 
WV RT TEEEETTY cf Pe /CipR SYNE + FAST ACID * FAST COLOR 
’ Weim 2 & \eelkel yc f EXST LIMHT * FAST SULPHON * FASTUSOL 


BLAVAZI JE%™ :O “.)L * GALLO * GENSA * GENTEX » G INS. © HANSA 


BHELINDON * HELIO * HELIOGEN * HYDRON ee eee Lem BOP Bhalla 


NDO CARBON * INDGe WANIT: * 4 i, * JANUS ATiGEN * LITHOL 
an ee A LING ~- MONOCHROME * NAPHTOLS * NAPH- 
TALINE * NAPHTYLAMINE * NEOTOLYL * NEPTUNE * NIGROSINE * OXAMINE 


MODY Is * OXYDIAMINOGEN * PALATINE FAST * PARA * PHENAMINE 


BPHENOFORM * PHLOXINE * PHOSPHINE « PLUTO * PLUTOFORM * PYRAMINE 





RAPID FAST * RAPIDOGEN * RAPIDAZOL * RESORCINE * RHODAMINE 
RHODULINE * SAFRANINE * STILBENE * SOLAR * SUDAN * SULPHON * SUPRA 
LIGHT * SUPRAMINE * SUPRANOL * TARTRAZINE * THIAZINE > * THIAZOL 
TOLUYLENE Pali ile * VICTORIA * VULCAN FAST * WOOL FAST * ZAMBESI 


eat 


oo Ee eee me I ee ae 


BOSTON . PROVIDENCE o PHILADELPHIA : CHICAGO : CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 





Manufacturers may face the post-war adjustment period with greater 
confidence, if supported by the financial and credit services of a 
strong factoring organization. 

Factoring enables a manufacturer to retain his own capital funds 
in his own business, instead of providing capital for the customers 
who buy his products; — at the same time factoring provides for 
such customers the usual credit terms on their purchases. 

The factor ce all risks of credit losses, and makes available 
immediately in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 

Wider distribution and greater sales volume can be attained through 


factoring, without risk of credit losses, and on less invested capital. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


INCORPORATED 


Tae 
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for 150 to 500 Ib... o two-stage unit 


Serhan conne or annie voit enti naan naan 


for 500 to 2500 Ib... o three-stage unit 


ome ene ann anes Aish nt 
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for boosting steam pressures 
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HEAVY-DUTY COMPRESSORS 


for a Wide Variety of Applications 


If you need a Compressor for any of the following purposes you 
should consider the Type “ES” compressor...a standardized, yet 
extremely flexible compressor built by Ingersoll-Rand, the pioneer 
compressor builder. 


To compress air or gas to any pressures between 5 and 2500 Ib 
per sq inch, or for pulling vacuums. (Stock cylinders are normally 
available for all frame sizes, see illustrations.) 


For capacities requiring from 5 to 125 horsepower. (Six frame 
sizes are available.) 


For continuous full-load operation day after day, week after week. 


For handling poisonous, inflammable, or other gases where leak- 
age must be avoided. 


Where compressed air or gas must be free from all traces of oil. 
(Type NL cylinders require no oil, glycerine, grease or water for 
lubrication.) 


Where a future change in pressure conditions may call for a 
change in cylinder size. 


Where power cost is an important factor. 


To act as an economical stand-by unit for larger compressors 
whose full capacity is not required at all times, 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
1-469 


AIR TOOLS 
OllL AND GAS ENGINES 


COMPRESSORS °* TURBO-BLOWERS * 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS e 


ROCK DRILLS * 
CONDENSERS ° 





FOR FULL 
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CORRECT lubrication makes for 
better maintenance by preventing 
excessive wear. 

Sinclair LiLy WHITE OILs provide 


correct lubrication for spindles under 


all loads and speeds. No-Drip LusrI- 


CANTS are highly efficient and non- 


creeping especially suited for 


INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, 


loom, cam, top roll, and comb box 
lubrication. 

Where overtime peak load opera- 
tion threatens excessive wear there is 
a lubrication problem. Consult us 


about it. 


(Write for “The Service Factor” — published 
periodically and devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems.) 
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NEW YORK 20, 


t “Grips like Magic’ to 
Give you faster, 
afer, better Mounting! 


Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic- You get smoother running performance with “Magic-Grip” 
Grip” is the fastest mountin because... its positive clamp fit grips motor and machine 
sheave on the market. Three shafts uniformly, eliminating back-lash and shear. 
cap screws lock tapered split Vibration and stress resulting from shaft overhang are 
bushing, sheave and shaft se- greatly reduced, too, since new design allows the sheave that 
curely...in one operation. “grips like magic” to be mounted closer to motor. Motor 
bearing life is lengthened. 
Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” sheaves are stocked in 
a complete line at no increase in price. Now, more than 
ever, it pays to make Allis-Chalmers your “V-Belt Drive 
Headquarters.” 
For full data, ask our district office or dealer for bulletin 


B6310. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
A 1682 


TAPPED HOLE FOR TAPERED 
UNLOCKING SHEAVE SPLIT 
gti ‘ KEYED To 
© | SHEAVE 


HOLE FOR 
J CAP SCREW 


a 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


Me 
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To: American Moistening re. oo 


0'x1020' Weave Room 


coord 


—— 


Deliver 807%" 


PURCHASE ORDER 


TTON MILLS, Inc. 


N ST., MILLTOWN 


Humidity to 18 


tee 4 


White Oak Cotton Mills of Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


HIS is how an order for humidifica- 

tion might read. 

A mill buying humidification doesn’t 
order pipe, fittings, hangers, atomizers, 
compressors and controls. It orders 
performance! 

The 
problems involving exposures, machine 
speeds, processes and fibers; to design 
and manufacture the most efficient 
equipment, and to put the right equip- 
ment in the right places comes only 


“know-how” to solve the many 


from long experience in handling the 


individual problems of a great variety 
of mills. 

There are 50 years of this kind of 
experience behind AMCO products 
and engineering. 

Inadequate or poorly controlled 
humidification may be preventing your 
equipment from attaining its full ef- 
ficiency. Let an AMCO engineer survey 
your mill .. . he will be able to help 
you increase your war production and 
put your mill in a top competitive posi- 
tion for post-war business. Call him. 


eer Re 
—————eeaer 


AMCO 
Self-Cleaning 
Atomizers 
AUTOMATICALLY SELF-CLEANING 
oO 
CONSTANT, FULL CAPACITY DELIVERY 
* 
NO-DRIP__NO FEATHERING DOWN 
~~ 
MINIMUM MAINTENANCE COST 


e 
LONG LIFE 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, Providence 1, 


* Atlanta « Boston: Chattc™=__—_———~—= 
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TO MEN WHO ARE THINKING ABOUT 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW: 


Remember the World's Fair of 1939-40? Remem- zation... one of the largest and most advanced in 
ber the truly amazing things it promised us... the Electronics field... is now engaged all-out in 
for the wonderful world to come? @ Well, all war production @ But many of the developments 
those phenomenal accomplishments of science... in which it pioneered are readily adaptable to 
plus many that no one ever dared to even dream ultra-modern, automatic production methods @ 
about in those halcyon days...will be ready for Our Engineering Department will gladly collabo- 
you when the time comes for conversion to peace- rate with yours in determining now just what part 
time production @ This forward-thinking organi- Electronics will play in your World of Tomorrow. 


7 vr 
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, 


VISION OF. 


yatiine Glen iretires ie-- cieluwicueettarars + BRIDGEPORT » NEW MILFORD » NEW oe 
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The KNURLING makes the difference ) 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Self-Locking HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


Where ordinary set screws fail to hold, “Unbrak>” 
Self -Lockers stay put for keeps. Their knurled points dig 
in when the screws are tightened as usual so vibration 
can't dislodge them — yet they can be backed out 
with a wrench and used again and again. Apply this 
safeguard against breakdowns in your mill — today! 
“Unbrako” Self-Lockers come in sizes from No. 4 to 


with the KNURLED POINTS 


1%” diameter; and deliveries are better than average. 


Write for Catalog giving complete information. 
OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 371 
— BRANCHES — 
BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO 


KNURLING OF SOCKET SCREWS ORIGINATED WITH “UNBRAKO” YEARS AGO 
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LESS MAINTENAN 
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Strain on belt ore 


CE, becaus because G&k’s pre- 
to handle Shock Stretching Process removes non- 
quipment, 


elastic Stretch, resulting 
in fewer take-ups, Tensile Strength is also increased 1SJ%. 


because Precise Weight-controlled 
lubrication of fibre 


s develops extremely long life. 
“Tension-Cementing” insures against ply Separation. 
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TIDE WATE R 
DEFINITION Extreme pressure Lubri- face — Vi2- Iron Sulphide. Chloride oF Phos- 
cants are mineral oils oF greases compounded phide as the case may be- These newly formed 
with certain additives: which give the jubricants surfaces: being relatively soft act a5 excellent 
the propetty of “greatly increased Joad-carrying bearing surfaces im themselves and become 
ability.” (The slight increase in load-carrying self jubricating- They also act as an anti-flux 
ability which occurs when fatty oils are added and prevent any tendency towards incipient 
to mineral oils is not sufficient to justify such welding: 
products being termed Extreme Pressure Lubri- Provided the heat in these parts can be : 
cants.) quickly removed 8° that the newly formed sur- 
faces are not destroyed. and this is accom 
, 1’ rio} Mechanisms such 3S plished by the liquid lubricant surrounding 
gears. anti-friction bearings operate with both @ them, excellent performance under Extreme 
rolling and rubbing action. The areas of con Pressure operation is obtained. 
tact between the geat teeth, OF in the case of 
the anti-friction bearings: between the rolls or Extreme Pressure Lubricants do not 
balls and their races: are extremely small, hence perform as such between pearing surfaces other 
unit pressures may become very great. often in than steel on steel. For the jubrication of worm 
the region of four or five hundred thousand gear drives. where bronze OF steel is utilized. 
nch. Under these conditions the relatively soft and good pearing metal 
pronze”’ operating against the harder “steel” 
t condition of “solid jubri 
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* This is the 11th of a series of informative messages 

concerning the meaning .and significance of com- 

‘ a monly used tests and terms employed to describe 
Y the characteristics of lubricating oils. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it ex- 
tremely important that all 
empty drums be returned 
immediately. 





+ 8 ¥ 

‘Y hatever your lubricating need—ex- Tide Water Engineers will recommend 
treme pressure, high or low temperature, the Tycol lubricant that meets your par- 
high speed, or any other service condi- __ ticular requirements. Call or write your 
tion — there’s a Tycol oil or grease ex- nearest Tide Water office. 


actly suited to your specific need. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL ° Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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quick Quiz ror TEXTILE MEN 


Three Answers That May te 
Make You Hundreds of Dollars! || 





“LUBRI-chaos” Takes Its Toll 
In Money, Machines and Production WANTED 
Tough Job by Man with 


“MML” Degree ! 


Even the best managed plants can have “Lubri-chaos.” 
But it took the war and “round-the-clock” production to 
bring it out in the open. Alemite, as the pioneer in pres- 


This man, an Alemite Lubrication Specialist, is a ‘‘Master of 
E . : , Modern Lubrication.” His technical training, skill and ex- 
and has continually crusaded against this costly evil. perience equip him to consult with you about applying the 
Today, the modern Alemite method of handling and ap- world’s most modern lubricating methods. He is ready to go 
to work for you now. 


sure lubrication, has recognized “Lubri-chaos” for years 


plication of grease and oils is recognized as the answer 

Some of the methods with which he works are the new 
; ; Alemite Centralized Lubrication Systems. They serve many 
everywhere in the nation. bearings from one central point, add more productive time 
to machines. They save manpower and lubricants, are safer 
and more accurate. Call the Alemite Lubrication Specialist. 
peacetime production. Foresighted textile men are plan- Or, write Alemite for his address. 


ning their modernized lubrication now. Why don't you 


to Lubri-chaos” and is proving its value in textile plants 





The Alemite method will play an important role in 


consult with Alemite Lubrication Specialists so as to 
gain the competitive advantage of the world’s most 


modern lubricating methods? There’s no obliga- oa 
tion. Alemite, 1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, ore 


GTR 


"3 

Illinois, or Belleville, Ontario. . ‘ Pe - . 
au Fiut in Modew Lubrication : 

4 
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They are not affected 
by the abrasion of 
constant rubbing. 






ss 











Built to withstand 
constant flexing. 


Already thoroughly proved in 
exhaustive laboratory tests and 
in the severest mill service, 
Dayco Rub Aprons are now 
made available to the textile 
industry. Dayco Rub Aprons 
offer these advantages :— 










They will ‘‘stay put’ 
on the condenser. 












They do not gener- 
ate static. 







Not affected by hu- 
midity or tempera- 
ture changes. 







Do not become slick. 






Give proper density 
to the yarn. 








Do not absorb pig- 
ment from dyed wool. 
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Maintain Victory 
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REG. TRADE MARK THE DAYTON #UBBER MFG. CO 


The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO IN A CASE LIKE THIS? 


E’VE often wondered how anybody could 

run off a piece dyeing schedule without 
a Taylor Control System. First, preparing the 
dyebath—being sure to get the ingredients just 
right— turning on the steam—raising the tem- 
perature evenly until it’s as hot as you want it— 
holding that temperature for a definite number 
of minutes, and then turning off the steam— 
cooling— washing down—adding dye—and then 
repeating the whole darn thing two or three 
times more. 


Maybe you can do all this blindfolded! But 
even if you stayed right at the vat all the time, 
you couldn’t be sure of absolute accuracy at 
any one point without automatic control. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DID! 


\X TiVE installed Taylor Fulseope Time Schedule Controllers in many 


woolen mills to make piece dyeing completely automatic! After the 
cam is cut to follow the desired schedule, all the operator does is load the vat 
and push the button! The Time Schedule Controller does the rest, and it 
not only finishes on the nose, it can duplicate the same schedule exactly 
the next time. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer about putting Taylor Ac- 
curacy to work for you! Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.., 
and ‘Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


TYPICAL TEMPERATURE-TIME SCHEDULE 
FOR PIECE DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL 


STOP CAM STOP CAM STOP CAM STEAM OFF 
RED LIGHT ON RED LIGHTON REDUGHTON GREEN LIGHT OFF 
STEAM ON 4 STEAM ON # STEAM ON ® 


Pe 
ZF | 


/ 


/ 


/ 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


Re ee 


TEMPERA TURE- 


“After washing down and dye additions, depression of start 


button at these points permits next stage of cycle to continue. 
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Textile Machine Designers and Mill Men 
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et, just off the press, 


discusses properties of Mag- 
structural metals, 
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It describes and suggests 
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Section Beams, Spools and Bobbins. 
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SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 
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FOR MORE OVERLOAD PROTECTION 






CHECK FIBERGLAS'’! 






Greatly accelerated production, to meet wartime schedules, 





often means overloading of electric motors. 

That this can be done without frequent breakdown is a 
tribute to both the motors and their manufacturers. But 
some motors have stood up better than others. Many of 
those with outstanding performance records are insulated 









with varnish - impregnated Fiberglas — the glass - fiber 





insulation. 










An exclusive combination of inherent qualities Fiberglas are: high tensile strength 







makes impregnated Fiberglas a better electri- —resistance to acids (except hy- 
cal insulating material; highly efficient and drofluoric), oil and _ corrosive 
with the ability to provide an vapors—non-hygroscopic, does not 
















extra “safety factor” against absorb moisture — high thermal 
f such unanticipated abuse as un- conductivity in textile form—per- 
Ss usual overload. manent—does not deteriorate with 
Being inorganic and fireproof, age—dimensional stability. 
Fiberglas is unaffected by high temperatures. All these properties contribute to longer life 
Yet unlike other highly heat-resistant mate- and better service for electrical equipment. They 
rials, Fiberglas is extremely compact; permits make Fiberglas insulation an outstanding value. 





May we suggest that you get all the facts about 
this better electrical insulation. Write Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 1864 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


the use of more insulation in 






limited areas than is possible 





with other types of high heat- 
resistant insulating materials. 







Other basic properties of 
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ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION 
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for continuous 
peroxide bleac 


Chemical Cost 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 
Agents for Buffalo Electro Chemical Co., Inc. 
Station B 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 





*% Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents 
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MANY A BLEACHING, dyeing, mercerizing or other 

@ finishing process is in the dog house . . . because 
it gives birth to unavoidable vast volumes of vapor. 
Stubborn, troublesome stuff—hard to get rid of—especi- 
ally during winter months when windows must be 
kept closed. 











The photo at the right is an example of dye-house, die- 
hard vapor. And as it condenses on walls, ceilings and 
equipment it presents a “moisture” problem that must 
be cured if drip-spotted goods, rotting ceilings and rust- 
worn equipment are to be avoided. Exhaust fans alone 
are unsatisfactory, costly expedients. They waste fuel by 
drawing conditioned air from other mill rooms . . . cause 
drafts, ‘“‘wet areas”, “cold corners” and raise hob in gen- 
eral with humidity control throughout the mill. To solve 
this problem. . 














BEFORE—Sturtevant Vapor Absorption System is turned on. 





2 STURTEVANT OFFERS a complete Vapor Absorption 
@ System that makes “house-breaking” the toughest 
vapor-producing processes a cinch. It supplies an endless 
blanket of warmed, low moisture content air. As this 
conditioned air circulates, it sucks up and absorbs the 
vapors as they are released. Then, before the moisture- 
laden blanket of air reaches the dew point—and has an 
opportunity to unload its moisture on walls, ceilings or 
equipment—it is whisked out of the building by powerful 
exhaust fans. Note the absence of vapor with this system 
operative—as shown at the left. 












If you’ve a “house-breaking” problem in your mill, let 
the Sturtevant Engineer show you how savings in oper- 
ating cost . .. stepped up production and efficiency ... 
will quickly amortize the cost of a complete Vapor 
Absorption System. 













AFTER—Sturtevant Vapor Absorption System is turned on. 


Be Ready for the V-Day Buyers’ Markets Sturtevant 


BUG v & Oat OFF 


ee rma Pr thts Wee 


SYSTEMS and EQUIPMENT 
Engineered for Efficiency in 













POST-WAR conversion to peace-time fabrics and markets will be smooth 





sailing for textile manufacturers who plan now to put air to work more Heating 





efficiently . . . to eliminate vapor, fog, fumes, and condensation . . . to Ventilating 





better working conditions and remove health hazards . . . to speed up Air Conditioning 





production, handling and fabrication of man-made fibres, natural fibres Dust and Fume Control 








or blends . . . and cut costs. Sturtevant Engineers are ready to worke Pneumatic Conveying 


Vacuum Cleaning 


with your post-war planning committee now! No cost. No obligation. 
Mechanical Draft , 





B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY e Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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DISCIPLINED 


Behind every good reputation for fine knit- 
ting is a strict discipline...in craftsman- 
ship, materials, methods and the selection 
of equipment. One of the reasons why 
so many mills with fine reputations for 


knitting have standardized on Torrington 


Needles is that Torringtons are produced 


by specially developed machine methods 


with the same strict discipline these mills 


employ in the making of their own prod- 
ucts. The famous red and green box is 


your assurance of disciplined quality. 


——— 
0 
Mh itt W/ SPRING BEARD NEEDLES*SINKERS* DIVIDERS * SPLIT DIVIDERS 
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TYPE PN 


TYPE DC 


THE PN TYPE NEEDLE BEARING, 
DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR AIRCRAFT 
PULLEYS, OFFERS INTERESTING 
ADVANTAGES IN OTHER THAN 
PULLEY APPLICATIONS 


The most recent addition to the types of 
Torrington Needle Bearings currently 
available is the PN Needle Bearing de- 
signed for aircraft pulley applications. 

Iulizing the Needle Bearing principle 
of a full complement of small diameter 
needle rollers, this new addition to the 
Torrington line offers the same basic 
advantages as the other types: high 
radial load capacity, light weight, com- 
pact size, efficient lubrication, ease of 
installation, and, of course, gives the 
desired ease and “‘feel’’ of anti-friction 
operation. 


Standard (Army and Navy Specifica- 
tion AN-FF-P-796) Aircraft Pulleys 
equipped with the PN Type Torrington 
Needle Bearing are currently available. 
They offer plane builders another op- 
portunity to utilize the same advantages 
which have made Torrington Needle 
Bearings so widely used by the in- 
dustry, particularly in aircraft Control 


applications. 
Other Applications Foreseen 


The sturdy construction and simplicity 


ot the design of the PN 7 ype Needle 


TYPE FDT 


Here's Another New 
Needle Bearing in 


The Torrington Line 


y 


ens 


TYPE AT 


N 
Cross-section shows N 


Type Torrington < 
Needle Bearing. 


Fy 


=== 
Full complement of = 
rollers eliminates 
danger of stress 
concentration. 
“Cup” design of 
outer raceway aids 


NS aa 


efficient lubrication 


Bearing, as illustrated in the accom- 
panying x-section, suggests that it will 
find many uses in applications other than 
aircraft pulleys where a compact, high 
capacity, low cost anti-friction unit can 
be employed. It is installed by a simple 
press-fit into the outer “housing” and 





— 
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TYPE NCS 


LYPERG 





the bore of the inner race fits directly 
over the shaft or axis. 

If you are interested in either Needle 
Bearing equipped aircraft puileys or in 
the application of the new PN Type 
Needle Bearing for other uses, our engi- 
neering department will gladly provid: 
more information. Further data on the 
features and advantages of this and 
other types of Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings will be found in our Catalog No 
116 available on request. Write for your 
copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established1866 © Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind 
“* Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers" 


New York Boston Philadelphia & Oly, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle oo e 
San Francis¢ Chicago Los Angeles % = 
+ %. ~ 
ronto London, England emt 
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PROTECTING HEALTH from food con- 
tamination by flies and other insect 
germ-carriers is one of the jobs whose 
importance can hardly be exaggerated 

.. a job now handled by a terpene 
chemical product. Thanite*, the 
modern toxic agent used in sprays, is 
in great demand. 
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BEST SOLVENT. For many uses be- 
-ides paints, there is conceded to be 
no better solvent than turpentine. 
llercules produces the finest clear, 
pure, water-white turpentine which 
thins and spreads paint without 
veakening its color, helps dry it fast. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


“uct, Stabinol*, when properly 


WASHING WOOL-—saving time. 
Yarmor* Pine Oil saves up to 30°% of 
the time required for scouring and 
processing of wool. Yarmor is a wet- 
ting agent, lowering surface tension, 
emulsifying dirt and grease, produc- 
ing fluffier, cleaner wool, idles get 
the most out of our wartime supply. 


LESS RUTS. Just asmall amount 


of Hercules’ amazing new prod- 


mixed with the top few inches 
of soil, and then compacted, 
makes a completely water-proof 
surface—preventing mud. 


INCORPQRATED 





GREASE-GETTER. Another wetting 


agent is Dresinate*. Dresinate is 


speeding the production drive by 
making it easier for alkaline baths to 
replace solvent baths for cleaning 
metals. Effective in both strong and 
weak alkaline baths, it has no harm- 
ful chemical action on soft metals. 






994 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


*Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. 
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PERHAPS THE DUCTS SHOULD BE ALUMINUM 


Control of mill atmospheres has proved a boon 
to operators who are pushing war production 
at top speed. Practically every new develop- 
ment, every speed-up of machines and proc- 
esses, multiplies the need for expertly planned 
humidification or drying systems. Controlled 
atmospheres also result in faster production, 
more uniform and better quality products. 

Aluminum ducts offer many advantages: 
Condensation is not discolored by aluminum; 
drips cause no stains. Aluminum is highly 
resistant to corrosion, usually requiring no 


protective paint coatings: upkeep costs are 


[ALCOA] 


low. The lighter weight of aluminum simplifies 
installation and holds support loadings to a 
minimum. 

Sheet metal workers all over the country 
have become familiar, through their war work, 


with the fabrication of aluminum. It’s well to 


be laying plans now to profit by wartime expe- 


rience, as you prepare to meet postwar compe- 
tition. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1942 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA. 
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AVAILABLE ON REQUEST . . . Handsome full-color 10” x 10” reproduction of this dramatic painting of the “Green 
Dragons'' by Lt. Commander Anton Otto Fischer, the internationally famous marine painter. No advertising matter. 


When the Green Dragons Strike 


Fearfully and wonderfully made are the LST’s—Landing Ships, Tanks—the 
‘Green Dragons"’ of the Allied Invasion Forces. When their prows touch the 
enemy beaches giant jaws gape open and spew forth a small mechanized 
army—tanks, mobile artillery, heavily armed fighting men. Another beach 
head is established, to have and to hold! Aboard ship, unfailing ventilating 
systems are required to remove the poisonous exhaust gases of warming up 
motors in the cavernous tank deck. Accordingly every LST is equipped with 
high speed blowers, driven by Star Electric Motors. So much power is 
packed into each motor that two alone will ventilate the hull, giving a wide 
margin of safety needed in ships that face the full force of enemy bombing 
ond shell fire. Also, aboard each LST there's a Star gear motor to operate 
the elevator—to lift or lower fighting tanks and trucks. At 
sea or in industry—'‘in the tight spots, it's a STAR.” 


STAR ELECTRIC MOTOR COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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STAR 


MOTORS 


POWER PACKAGED 
AS YOU NEED IT 
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GET A QUART 


INTO A PINT MEASURE 


And, ‘‘by the same token,”’ you can’t get as much grease 
into a single-row-width “‘sealed’’ ball bearing, as goes into 
the double-row-width “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING of 
equal bore and outside diameter. Look at the section 
drawings herewith, and you’ll see why. 

NP In the single-row-width shielded or “‘sealed’’ bearing, 
gee that very small grease space inside the sealing plates. 
Note further that there is no space available for a highly- 
“efficient, truly grease-tight seal. 

Now, in contrast, see that big grease reservoir between 
the seals, in the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING section—pro- 
viding at least DOUBLE THE GREASE CAPACITY of the 
shielded or ‘‘sealed’”’ bearing, and greatly extending the 
Wteasing intervals. Note, too, how the wide, inwardly-ex- 

ding seal flanges, and the oil grooves on the inner ring, 
vide AN IDEAL SEAL THAT PREVENTS THE ESCAPE 

SOF GREASE AND EXCLUDES ‘DIRT, whatever the shaft 

angle. 

Furthermore, the “CARTRIDGE” SEALS ARE REMOV- 
ABLE AND REPLACEABLE, should you wish to inspect the 
bearing or change the grease. And the refilling plug makes 
it easy to put in a new charge of grease. You can’t do this, 
with the ordinary shielded or “‘sealed’’ bearing, which is 
permanently sealed. 

QUALITY, too, is just as vital as QUANTITY, in the 
grease in your bearings. So, every “CARTRIDGE” BEARING 
leaves our factory, abundantly packed with NORMA 
“STABILITY-TESTED” GREASE, which has great resistance 
to oxidation as well as excellent lubricating properties. 

VRMA-AVFFMAN Summing up ... all these distinctive features of the 

- 44 NORMA-HOFFMANN “CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING 

CARTRI D G mean prolonged bearing life, less ‘lubrication attention 

and lower maintenance cost. Write for the Catalog, 

BALL BEARING enumerating many additional advantages. Let our engi- —% 
neers work with you. 








NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP'N, STAMFORD, CONN. ¢ FOUNDED 1911 
TO WIN THE WAR: Work—Fight—Buy War Savings Bonds! 
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HEY’VE stalked the enemy in his own waters . . . waited days for 

the prize, every minute tense with danger. At last the target has 
been sighted, its range, speed and course determined ... the torpedo is 
on its way. 

And now, more than 1,300 precision parts must function perfectly to 
steer the deadly charge to the target. The terrific blast against the enemy 
hull celebrates the courage of the heroes of the submarine service ... and 
the perfect combination of American creative genius and craftsmanship. 

In less spectacular but also important roles, this combination is at work 
for thousands of products essential in war and peace. As its share in peak 
production and high standards of many of them, Columbia supplies its 


customers with chemicals which always conform to exacting specifications. 


COLUMBI AB ECHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO «++ BOSTON * ++ ST. LOUIS »*+« PITTSBURGH «** NEW YORK ««* CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND * « * MINNEAPOLIS « « » PHILADELPHIA *« * * CHARLOTTE 
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WATER, WATER—a veritable lake of 
it is required for the daily operation of 
Columbia plants. Visualize a body of 
water one mile long, over 500 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. Within 24 hours it would 
be drained completely dry in order to keep 
Columbia plants in average production. 
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A THIRSTY CHEMICAL is Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. Its nature causes it to 
dissolve itself when exposed to relative 
humidities above 30-35%. Because of 
this, a fast-growing use is its employment 
as an economical dehumidifying agent in 
basements and other storage areas where 
dampness must be overcome. Its effec- 
tiveness can be gauged by the absorption 
capacities of one pound of 77-80% Cal- 
cium Chloride. At a relative humidity of 
70, it absorbs two pounds of water .. . at 
a relative humidity of 90, it absorbs five 
pounds of water—or five times its own 
weight! 


TOUGH GOING! In drilling the shafts 
for Columbia's limestone mine at Barber- 
ton, Ohio, 22.6 pounds of dynamite were 
required for each foot. As the total depth 
of the two shafts is 4,581 feet, approxi- 
mately 52 tons of dynamite were used 
in preparing the way for what is now 
the world’s deepest limestone mine— 
2,323 feet. 


ONLY A V-MAIL letter is always cer- 
tain to reach its destination overseas. For 
if the plane carrying your letter is lost, a 
record of its mail cargo quickly leads to 
the dispatch of a duplicate copy. Use 
V-Mail for fast, sure service . . . and to 
conserve valuable cargo space. One cargo 
plane can carry 400,000 V-Mail letters. 
112 planes are required to transport the 
same number of, standard size letters—an 
important factor in the handling of 
34,000,000 pieces of overseas mail each 
week! And remember—V-Mail is the 
only mail that always flies. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate), Calcium 
Chloride, Soda Briquettes, Modified 
Sodas, Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T 
(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate), and 
Calcium Hypochlorite, 
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“ONCE AND FOR ALL !” 


“BEFORE 1925” — 
were using the babbitted ring oiled type of bearings. In 


writes a miil superintendent, “we 


spite of the fact that I kept two tomato cans full of oil 
over each bearing, with holes punched in the can so the 
oil might drip on the bearings, they smoked most of the 
time from the friction... I promised myself that I would 


fix these bearings once and for all. 


“SINCE 1925 


Heavy Duty Ball Bearings have given us as near perfect 


when I purchased them, four Fafnir 


satisfaction as you could expect over the period that they 
have run under a 130 H.P. load. To give you an idea of 
the load, the pull of the belt has broken the 2-7 16-inch 
shaft near the center of the hub of the pulley. The length 
of the hub is 14 inches; from center to center of the 
bearings it is only 38 inches. These bearings are still in 


use, rendering the same good service... 


60 


“A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE — of hours run would 
be approximately 52,590 up to the present time — that 
is over a period of 19 years.” 
Your first step to rid your mill of old-type 
bearing delays, trouble and expense—s to get 
in touch with your nearby Fafnir distributor. 
He will be glad to recommend the Fafnir Ball 
Bearings suited to your needs. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Eritain, Connecticut. 


BUY WAR BONDS ana AND STAMPS 
BALL BEARINGS 
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Cattle, from whose hides VIM Leather is made, haven't heard 
about the war. The quality of this nature-derived substance 
remains the same, despite great demands on leather for war 
purposes. Neither hides, nor VIM tannage, nor the craft of 


belt making, has been changed by war conditions. 


Order a VIM Tred Leather Belt, and be assured 
of the same high quality today as in the past. 


There is only one grade, no second, no third grade. 


So make the next belt you buy the best belt you 
can buy...make it a VIM Tred! E. F. HOUGHTON 
& CO., Philadelphia 33, and all principal cities. 


Houghtons VIM TRED 


LEATHER BELTING 
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THEY DELIVER THE “GOODS” 


Smooth, flowing power... accurate split-second timing... charac- 
terize the operation of this double cylinder slat gig. For performing 
the driving, timing functions and delivering the goods smoothly, 
positively, are Baldwin roller chain belts. 


2 ome many intricate functions of this slat gig must be 
perfectly co-ordinated to assure perfect teaseling. Jerky, 
uneven power transmission would result in an uneven nap. 

That is why on this machine, as on so many other types 
of textile machinery, Baldwin roller chain belts are used 
for all driving, timing and conveying. Their smooth, even 
flow of power, their ability to absorb damaging shocks 
assure steady, jerk-free machine operation. 


Baldwin drives are easily installed on long or short 


Lae 


centers. They are noted for their cleanliness and cost- 
reducing ability. 


BALDWIN ROLLER CHAIN BELTS OFFER YOU THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Infrequent, low-cost, easy maintenance. 
2. Sturdy and reliable—will not fail suddenly. 


3. Long life due to B-D sprocket tooth form, all-metal chain con- 


struction, and lubrication. 
4. No hazard from static electricity or overheating. 


5. Quiet in operation—do not create vibration. 


For complete information on Baldwin Roller Chain Belts, 
call your Baldwin Man or write for your copy of Catalog 
M. Baldwin-Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 
346 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


BALDWIN 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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WINGED VICTORY 


AN original conception of superb 


beauty. Matchless in design and 
unexcelled in perfection of detail, 
it has remained an inspiration 


to sculptors through the ages. 


Chlorantines gave added prestige to direct color 
dyeings by giving them light fastness. They still do. 
Even today ... no direct colors are faster to light. 


PLAN TODAY FOR TOMORROW'S 
DYEING PROBLEMS 











L. FE. aia | 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 
For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 { 





x * Springless KRON Dial Scales, 
long famous for unvarying accuracy 
and durability, are now manufactured 
by YALE. 

To help you obtain the utmost in 
KRON Scale performance, the com- 
plete, nation-wide YALE distribution 


KRON SCALE 
by VALE 


and service organization is now 
coupled with the dependable KRON 
facilities you have relied on in the 
past. The Yale & Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Kron Scale Division, 
1530 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, 
Pennsylvania. 


KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


FOR WEIGHING, COUNTING, BATCHING, MEASURING, TESTING 


MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY: TRUCKS—HAND-LIFT AND ELECTRIC 


—~ 


HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC 
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YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO 


SAD OW 13 Ox 


( 
WITH THE PAPER-BOX PROBLEM! | 


O, SIR. Or with any other angle of the paper conservation prob- 
lem. Our boys need every bit of paper and paper board the 
Army can get to ship their precious invasion supplies in. And it's up 
to you and every other manufacturer to cut and cut and cut again on 
the use of paper and paper board. 
For every time a convoy sets sail—that’s so much more paper 
and paper board in action. And the supply, as you know, is diminishing. : 
So your job is to figure every known way, yes, and a few unknown 
‘ways, to USE LESS PAPER AND PAPER BOARD. 
Don't worry about the public, your public, squawking about your 
cutting down. The big all-out national drive right now is selling the 


public on the necessity for paper conservation. They'll be with you. 


The green light is yours. Step on it. 


If your company and your community have not already started Paper 
Conservation Committees, why not get them started now yourself? 





USE LESS PAPER BECAUSE 


Paper vests have proved excellent for 
aviators and ground crews as cold pro- 
tection. 


Paper is used for disposable gun covers 

and ordnance wraps to protect such 

equipment while making invasion land- 
ings. 


The Army supplies helmets of laminated 
fiber for non-combat duty in the tropics. 


Many essential airplane parts are fabri- 
cated of plastic with a paper base. 


Army trucks require 20 pounds of paper 
for safe delivery. 


It takes 25 tons of blueprint paper to make 
a battleship. 


USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 


Review all printed forms periodically for 

essentiality; consolidation; elimination of 

waste space; standardization of sizes, 

weights, color, grade; elimination of color 
where possible. 


Eliminate carton insert and/or directions 
when possible and substitute information 
on label. 


Overhanging, extended or padded carton 
tops should be eliminated unless they can 
be justified in a critical paper shortage. 


Use and re-use carbon paper.consistently. 


Consider the possibility of reducing the 

length and increasing the diameter of 

tubular products as a means of conserv- 
ing folding and set-up boxes. 


Let’s All Use Less Paper 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council in co-operation 
with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 





Space for this advertisement contributed by TEXTILE WORLD. 
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Here are 


> TYPES 


of 


GATES V-Belts 


- Which ameg aie 
YOUR Needs ? 


Your Gates FIELD ENGINEER Can Tell You 
PHONE Him TODAY! 


Whenever a drive in your plant is wearing out belts faster 
than it should—or is giving any other trouble—just pick up your 
phone and call the Gates Field Engineer. 











WA tb] He can quickly analyze your problem and, in most cases, he 
F 2 can correct the trouble very easily without needing to specify the 


use of any special-structure belts. 


In some installations, however, belts having special character- 
istics will prove to be the most efficient and economical that you 
can use. For example, a V-belt with tension members composed of 
rayon cords will, in some installations, have advantages over the 
standard cotton cord construction. 


Again, Static-Safety V-belts may best fit your special needs— 
or V-belts with tension members composed of flexible steel cables 
may be the most efficient and economical despite their higher initial 
cost. 



















Outstandingly, the Gates synthetic rubber V-belt—which 
has been in extensive use for more than 6 years now—is 
piling up amazing service records. Under severe conditions 
of oil and heat, the Gates special synthetic belt actually 
wears 2 times to 3 times as long as any natural rubber 
belt! 





To find out which particular type of V-belt will serve YOU 
best involves no more effort than merely picking up your tele- 
phone directory and calling the number there listed for your Gates 
Field Engineer. He will know the type of V-belt it will pay you 
best to use—and he will always recommend the practice that will 
be most efficient and economical for you. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
















Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


ZATES i ROPE DOR 





CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 
49 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadway 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
605 West Fifth Street 108 W. Washtir n Street 738 C & S National Bank Building 
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that is also 
a vapor seal 
and 


a water stop 


ae 
FOAMGLAS 














7HEN you install PC Foamglas danger of cracking or crushing. They PC Foamelas—installed in textile, 
W Insulation in core walls, vou cannot settle, pack down, mat, bun- food, chemical and processing plants, 
insure efficient, trouble-free control dle or absorb moisture, as do other on roofs and in floors as well as in 
of temperature and humidity levels materials which deteriorate to the core walls—will maintain desired 
in the enclosed area—permanently. point where insulating efficiency is temperature and humidity levels as 
[his cellular material—nine parts destroved and expensive repairs and long as the structure stands. 
air hermetically sealed in one part replacements result. Our representatives will be glad , 
glass, can be tied in to brick or block PC Foamelas cannot deteriorate. to consult with you regarding your 
backing and to whatever type of tile, It is glass and is impervious to acid particular needs for insulation 
block or brick facing you specify. It atmospheres, fumes, vapors, mois- Write for complete information. 
is insulation, vapor-seal and water- ture—common causes of deteriora- You incur no obligation. 
stop—combined in one product. tion in other insulating materials. It Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
PC Foamelas blocks will support does not slip, swell, shrink, warp or 2171-4 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, 
times therrown weight without rot, is vermin- and fire-proof. 19, Pennsylvania. wi 
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NO OTHER SHEAVE HAS THESE 3 ADVANTAGES 


4 
Fetes 


Te Re 
OTT OER 


oe 


< 


AY 
stallation easy. Hub 
stays put— only rim 
is changed. Bigger 
pull-up bolts—higher 
ey men ee 
SELECT A MULTI-V-DRIVE 


THE WORTHINGTON WAY 
with this simplified, easy 










Worthington’s QD Sheave is easy to get on, 
easy to get off, yet always tight on the shaft 












You can select the right drive to 
fit your job exactly in three minutes 
by the watch—using just plain every- 
day arithmetic. 



















If you have ever been in the shop _ has to be loosened, presenting a re- 
when old-fashioned sheaves were be- alignment problem when the hub is 
ing changed...saw workmen sledging drawn up to the rim. Once you put on 
and prying and sweating to get one off the hub of the QD sheave, alignment 
and another on... got an earful of problems are permanently solved. 








Scientifically evaluated, after years 
of laboratory tests, all factors affect- 
ing V-Belt life and V-Belt efficiency 
were taken into consideration so that 
each selection is guaranteed to give 


























loose fits, tight fits, misalignment, then These advantages, plus those of the peak performance under all condi- 
you'll appreciate these advantages of Worthington-Goodyear Endless Cord tions for which it is recommended. 
Worthington’s QD sheaves. V-Belts, make the Worthington Multi- This 72 page indexed manual does 





your Multi-V-Drive engineering for 
you. Be sure to get your personal 
copy. 


With the QD, the hub stays put, be- V-Drive the most trouble-free method 
cause a variety of sizes of rims fit it. of driving by V-belts. 
When changes are made for different Stock size sheaves and belts are 
speeds, the rim is easily removed and available at strategic centers through- 
replaced. On all other sheaves, the hub out the country. 



























Mail in the coupon below now. 





MV4-11 


Centrifugal Rotary Steam & Power Vertical & Horizontal Liquid Variable Speed yuiti-y-Drives 
Pumps Pumps Pumps Compressors Meters Drives 

















r 
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Standard Products Division 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Harrison, N. J. 


Please send me a copy of the Worthington Master 






BEHIND THE NAME 








Manual. 
Nia iicestcctincnnaie AER saa 
Company........ Jo tasininasinjsacilieageaibbencetiabiaaieligindidenltbaleibeaattinasdsiaiaa 
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——BELL AIRCRAFT ORPORATION 


FOR 


Everyday, welding rods in countless numbers, link patterned 
pieces of structural steel together to form mighty weapons for 
Victory. And every day war-time packaging safely delivers 
these vital rods to widely scattered scenes of construction. 
Never before has product packaging played so important a role. 

Needless to say, each war-time packaging assignment is care- 
fully studied by H & D Package Engineers, to gather from it 
every possible application that will make for better post-war 
packages; for surer, safer, undamaged deliveries. 

Most of the new and better products of tomorrow will travel 
the rail, sea, sky and highways of the world in scientifically 
engineered corrugated boxes. So in planning your post-war 
packages—and now is the time—look to H & D for rugged, 
reliable corrugated boxes. Skilled H & D Package Engineers 
—authorities on packaging—know the correct formula for 


packages that protect and promote the product, 


BUY WAR BONDS — KEEP THEM FOR FUTURE USE 


SEWING STEEL 


Tells HOW to SHIP 
More Economically in 
Corrugated Boxes 


Economies of time and materials have never 

been more vital than they are today. Effecting 

small economies all along the line result in sav- 

ings of time and money. The H & D Little 

Packaging Library Booklet, "How to Ship More 

Economically in Corrugated 

| Boxes,"" is a storehouse of useful 

yoy, — packaging data compiled for 

j Viaje \ those who do not have time to 

Vs vemeewes¥ | ferret out this information for 

“Aromat themselves. You can get a copy 

wae ee of this booklet by writing The 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 

7 ' Executive Offices, 4430 Decatur 
mn Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 

+ = 7 
FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo 
Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 


Hoboken ® Kansas City @ Lenoir, N. C. © Montreal 
Richmond @ St. Louis © Sandusky, Ohio ® Toronto 
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HINDE & DAUCH 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


For postcar packaging .. teller see 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING. 
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IDELITY Machines may make 


yours a Post-War Period... 


Saturated uth Opportunity 


Irs largely a matter of being ready before the day of 
transition—of looking into the matter now to see which 
of FIDELITY’S present machines will clip minutes, multiply 
manpower, cut horsepower or otherwise reduce manufac- 
turing costs for you.—Or of seeing if FIDELITY can use its 
technical imagination, interpretive engineering and un- 
usual facilities to develop or adapt a machine to your 


special needs. 


Start preparing now by sending for a 48-page book illus- 
trating and describing a few of the more than one thousand 
special-purpose machines wholly or partly designed or 
redesigned and built by FIDELITY during the past third of 


a century. 


BONDS—:., them now to Bring the Boys down the Home Stretch 








Throughout the Textile Industry, Graver Water Fil- 
ters are handling raw water supplies of many kinds 
and conditions...and in every case the water comes 
out sparkling clear...with no visible suspended 
matter left to interfere with the process. 

Filtering, where found sufficient, is the simplest 
and cheapest means of conditioning water. Its pri- 
mary function is the removal of visible suspended 
matter. By the addition of correction material in the 
filter media, low pl can be corrected. Where large 
amounts of suspended solids make pre-sedimenta- 
tion necessary before filtration, special equipment 
can be supplied. 

Graver designs, builds and installs the right water 


ee —————— 
















Cut-away view of Graver pressure-type Water Filter, show- 
ing the highly successful Graver Underdrain System which 
embodies the following features: 

Steel diaphragm under entire area of filter bed... has 
special non-corroding strainer nozzles set in on 6” centers 
over entire surface. 

Assures even distribution of incoming and backwash 
waters throughout entire bed. 

Maintains efficiency and prevents clogging of filter bed. 
Eliminates need for grout fill, therefore... 
no stagnant water... 


no cracks... 
no breeding places for bacteria. 





conditioning equipment for each specific need. 
Graver engineers invite discussion of your water con- 
ditioning questions, and will submit drawings and 
estimates without obligation. Bring your problem to 
Graver, today. 


Process Equipment Division of 


5 GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO.INC. 





2) ARRRR, 
COADTRORAS _ 
EQUA > 





72 





4809-67 Tod Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK 


CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 


| cal lll intB i. nti te i Marland: 3s 


Graver designs, builds and installs all types of water 
conditioning equipment: Hot Process Water Softeners— 
Zeolite Water Softeners—Water Filters—lIron Removal 
Filters—Taste and Odor Removal Filters—Reactivators. 
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Glamorous Pin-Ups » « « Every woman knows that glamorous 
leg appeal depends on the quality of her stocking fabric. Every 


manufacturer of full-fashioned * stockings knows that—regardless of 


the fibre used—only the best needles produce this perfect fabric. Keep 


your Knitting Machines young and effective with TMW Needles . 

And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays a Profit! Let us put your 
needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 


® + } y t "he , . , 
Full-fas] ionea Means AvMed 1 Wihe s ipe [ the lég. 





“Everyone must row with the oars he has 


L Eile ] a ry bd I] U7is 2 2 « lhe men and experience back O] Re ns 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we wv//] do the next best. tng: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your p esent 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete rec ond! 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger | 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS °* READING, PA: 
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Production’ ton 


| s@pons in the 
y thab expec to grow. q 
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Formica has always% ¥ eke production control | Jery seriously. 
Elaborate means are é pployed\ to check raw. ceehestile and 


manufacturing processes = Se 


Ard the result over the years a as ‘heen t unusy pl uniformity in 
the product—the certainty for eWe ry ‘customer that his produc- 
tion runs will maintain the same Sbaracteristi as the sample 


material which he originally tested. \ 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO., 4661 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI 32, O. 
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O MATTER where you install 
N a Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled 





£ 
' 
i Centrifugal Pump .. . floor, wall or ceil- 
ing . . . horizontally or vertically, you'll 







get a new high in low-cost, efficient 
pumping performance. 

Pump and motor form a complete 
unit, ready for quick, easy installation. 
They save space, with no sacrifice in ca- 
pacity. For convenience in fitting in- 
stallation requirements, discharge nozzle 
can be turned in any one of eight differ- 
ent directions. 

For complete information on sizes, ca- 
pacities and performance data on 
Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled Centrif- 
ugal Pumps, write Gardner-Denver 
i Company, Quincy, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; 

Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass. ; Hazle- 
‘ ton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, 
D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 























HERE ARE A FEW OUT- 
STANDING DESIGN 
ADVANTAGES: 


1. Rigidly controlled foundry practices assure 
smooth castings ... minimum obstruction to flow. 














. Water passages and impeller blades carefully 
proportioned for efficient operation. 









3. All vital parts cast in GarDurloy for greater 
strength and longer life. 





4. Splash-proof, explosion-proof 
motor available if desired. 


Garpner. 


SS 
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G-E Tri-Clad motor cousid to a centrifugat pump on a portable cleaner 
in the milk plant of H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., Charlestown, Mass. 


POWERING A DAIRY PUMP, this Tri-Clad splash- 
proof motor gets a dousing every day as the plant 
is hosed down. After years of service, frame and end 
shields are virtually uncorroded, insulation is going 
strong. G-E “protection tests’, both in the develop- 
ment of the Tri-Clad design and in our daily produc- 
tion, help us assure you of long-lasting service from 
Tri-Clads on motor-wracking jobs like this. 


“Hot Box” at 100% humidity 
tests 7R/ ‘CLAD motor protection 


Here is one of the many development tests 
which helped to prove the extra stamina engi- 
neered into the Tri-Clad design. In the bottom 
of this moisture box, just below the motor base, 
two inches of water was maintained at 212 F. 
The cover kept the humidity within the box at 
100 per cent. By operating motors in this at- 
mosphere to the breakdown point, G, E. got the 
low-down on the coil insulation’s moisture re- 
sistance. Tri-Clad motors, in both open and 
splashproof construction, showed up unusually 
well in this extra-severe test. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Every week more than 192,000 G-E employees purchase more than a million 
dollars’ worth of War Bonds. 
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Actual photo of a Gulf Lubrica- 
tion Service Engineer checking 
loom lubrication in a prominent 


Southern mill. 


when the Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
is ‘in the picture’’ 


Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers are 


specialists in scientific lubrication. That’s why 








they are “in the picture” in a majority of leading 
textile mills, cooperating closely with operat- 
ing and maintenance men to keep machines pro- 
ducing at maximum efficiency the year round. 

By recommending the proper application of 


the right oils and greases for every moving 


Back the Attack... 
Buy More War Bonds! 


part, Gulf Lubrication Service Engineers help 
to lessen wear, reduce staining, cut mainte- 
nance and power costs, and increase poundage. 

Let a Gulf Service Engineer assist your men 
in placing the lubrication of your machines 
on the most effective basis possible. It is more 
than likely that improvements can be made. 
Write or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION * GULF REFINING COMPANY * GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 3 O, PA. 
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ERE is a plan to make color 

serve as a practical, visual aid 
to safety. It’s simply the application 
of color signals which have been 
scientifically selected to bring four 
important advantages to any plant: 
(1) warn of industrial hazards and 
guard employees against accidents; 
(2) mark first aid and fire protection 
equipment more clearly; (3) promote 
good housekeeping in a plant; and 
4) guide workers in their daily 
movements. 


WHAT IS THE SAFETY COLOR CODE? 
A system built around colors that are 
commonly recognized and have high 
visibility and attention value. Du 
Pont, working with safety engineers, 
selected six standard colors, assigned 
names and symbols to them and gave 
them specific jobs to do. The colors 
are: 

HIGH-VISIBILITY YELLOW: To indicate 
strike-against, stumbling, or tripping 
hazards. 


ALERT ORANGE: To mark parts of 


machines that might cut, crush, or 
otherwise injure a worker. 

SAFETY GREEN: To identify first aid 
equipment, dispensaries, and the 
location of safety devices. 
FIRE-PROTECTION RED: To point out 
fire protection equipment. 
PRECAUTION BLUE: To warn workers 
against use of equipment under re- 
pair, or machinery that should not 
be started. 

TRAFFIC WHITE: To mark aisles, stor- 

e places and waste receivers. 
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SAFETY 
OLOR CODE 


FOR INDUSTRY 


A uniform system of color signals with 
advantages recognized by leading safety 
engineers and proved by factory use. An 
adjunct to “Three Dimensional Seeing.”’ 







Any plant can use this system. 
The principles of the Safety Color 
Code are adaptable to any factory, as 
a supplement to present guarding and 
protective equipment. The proof of 
this is in its use today in many plants 
where it helps both experienced and 
green employees to keep alert and 
ready for any emergency. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


FULL USE OF FIRE-PROTECTION RED 
to indicate location of fire extinguisher 
and hose line. The red square on the 
floor, the red background for the 
equipment, and a red band around 
the pillar above so that it can be seen 
at a distance from all directions. 


GOOD PRACTICE. Hose closet painted 
red, with red square symbol above to 
make location of the place easy. 


The Code is a development of Du 
Pont working with leading safety 
engineers. It augments Du Pont 
“Three Dimensional Seeing,” so im- 
portant in spotlighting working sur- 
faces of machines. Every plant will 
profit by adoption of the Du Pont 
Safety Color Code. Read the full 
story in the free booklet. 






ASAFETY COLOR CODE 


‘ @UPOND | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
SEND THIS COUPON Finishes Division, Dept. ‘1 W-64 
soars eee | Wilmington 98, Delaware Phy 
ooklet sa 
complete story of the | Send me your new booklet on the Safety Color Code. 
Du Pont Safety Color ; 
Code.Seehowsixstand- | Name 
ard colors can be used Title 
to make hazards less | : 
dangerous anti reduce Compar 
accidents. You will find eee 
it interesting and prof- | : 
itable reading. { City State 
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When operating Hussong Vats, Bristol's DYEMASTER will also 


BRISTOLS DYEMASTER 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


BRISTOL'S 
SYNCHRO- 





automatically reverse the circulation at the proper time. 
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SYNCHRO- 
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These are some of the things you can 
forget when your dyeing machines and 
dye vats are under the automatic control 
of the Bristol DYEMASTER: 

Temperature of water during boil off 

. Temperature at which soap is added 

. Duration of boil off period . . . Time 
at which wetting agent is added. 
Time at which dyestuff is added... 
Temperature of liquor during dyeing 
cycle... Rate of temperature change 

. Duration of dyeing period . . . Time 
at which salt is added . . . Discharge of 
dye liquor to sewer . . . Addition of rinse 
water ... Duration of rinse period... 
And in Beam and Package machines and 
Hussong Machines the instant when 
circulation must be reversed... The 


duration of circulation in each direction. 

Once a correct procedure has been 
established, the DYEMASTER will see 
that it is followed faithfully in every 
succeeding batch — with the following 
results: 

Every shade run exactly alike.. 
Savings in dyestuffs, due to elimination 
of add-dye cycles... Saving in steam 
and water consumption... Increased 
production, due to accurate timing of all 
steps...and elimination of add-dye 
cycles. 

When the formula is to be changed, 
the complete control system can be re- 
vised accordingly, in a matter of minutes. 

Write for free Data Sheet No. 27 on 
DYEMASTER. 


OTHER BRISTOL AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
and RECORDERS FOR TEXTILE PURPOSES 


. Recording Temperature Controllers 


for Bleach Kiers. 


. Continuous pH Controllers and Re- 


corders. 


. Humidity Recorders for Carding, 


Combing, Drawing, Spinning, and 
Weaving. 


. Automatic Temperature Controllers 


for Mercerizers. 


. Power Plant Instruments. 
. Tachometers for Yardage through 


Tentering Dryer. 


. Automatic Controllers for Back 


Washers and Back Wash Dryers. 


. Flow Meters for Measuring Steam 


to each Department. 


. Automatic Control for Washing and 


Bleaching Equipment. 


. Slasher Control Systems. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
157 Bristol Road, Waterhury 91, Conn. 


The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd. 
London, N. W. 10, England - 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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The Oldest Firm of 
Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists 
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Piping systems...any kind...for any service 


CRANE equips them fully 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY... ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL MATERIALS 


No matter what your needs in piping 
equipment—whether for power or 
processing systems—all the benefits 
of single source supply can be yours. 
Pipe, fabricated piping, valves, fit- 
tings—all these essential materials 
down to the last accessory are avail- 
able from Crane. You choose exactly 
what you need—from the world’s 
largest selection for all pressure- 
temperature classes. 


Ordering—keeping of parts stocks— 
maintenance—such operations are 
simplified if you Crane equip. More 
important, one responsibility for 
quality and craftsmanship of piping 
materials is a primary aid to good in- 
stallation. Crane meets that respon- 
sibility with a record of 89 years’ 
leadership in the piping equipment 
field. CRANE CO., General Offices: 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
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ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Equipping completely with Crane materials insures one 
high standard of quality in every part of piping systems. 
That dependable quality is exemplified in Crane Steel 
Gate Valves: Finest flow behavior results from their 
straight-through ports. Severest line stresses are over- 
come with rugged bodies. Smooth operation is main- 
tained by a ball-joint type stuffing box gland, strong tee- 
head disc-stem connection, a ample stem bearings. 
Positive seating is aided by extra long guide ribs. 


VALVES ° FITTINGS ° PIPE 
PLUMBING ° HEATING * PUMPS 
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THE COST OF 
Tomorrow’s Peace 





Today peace-loving Americans are united with 
thirty-three other nations in a common objective 
of destruction. 

Millions of our fine, young men and women 
find themselves invading foreign lands in order 
that their own shores may be spared, and their 
free way of life preserved. 

Their sacrifices will be great. Their job will 
be well done. 

But what of the job they will expect of us 
when they have finished theirs... the job of 
turning their hard-won victory into a lasting 
pattern of peace? 

Can we come up to their great expectation? 
We must realize that this is the last opportunity 
of our gencration. We must do a better job of 
it than we did in the Twenties and the Thirties. 

We have our backs to the wall, and the scars 
of World War I and a thirteen-year depression 
still are upon us. The final test of our way of life 
is at hand! 

As we look over our shoulder into the im- 
mediate past, we see little to encourage us. But 
we also see much to make us pause. We see a 
tremendous fighting machine, created in a mat- 
ter of months by the miraculous organization of 
our resources. 

We, the largest of the peace-loving nations, 
have overnight become masters at the business 
of waging war. ‘Today, as a result of the co- 
ordination of industry, labor, and government, 
we are producing for war alone as much as our 
total normal production for peace. 


\Ve have amply demonstrated our ability to 


harness the vast productive capacity We possess. 


Why cannot these resources, which we have 
organized so efhciently for the destruction of 
life and property, be directed toward the 
destruction of the causes of war? 

May not the patriotic and emotional strength 
and the unity of action which have been stimu- 
lated for the purpose cf winning the war be 
directed, at least equally well, toward the attain- 
ment of world peace and international harmony? 

If they are not so directed, what lies ahead but 
another war? And how can America, in a world 
that is so rapidly shrinking in size, avoid involve- 
ment in any of tomorrow’s conflicts? 

International peace is an ambitious dream 
and its price is high, but the price of war is 
even higher. Our world cannot long survive the 
periodic waste of its human and material 
resources. 

Our country can be the most potent single 
force in bringing about the international under- 
standing that leads to peace, in developing the 
unity that will make the most of the ample 


resources nature has provided CVCTY where. 


There is no unity in selfishness. There can be 
no unity if any one of the great powers fails to 
do its part in determining and eliminating from 
the world the basic causes of aggression. 

These basic causes stem from greed and the 
suppression of opportunity for individual prog- 
ress; for self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 

Mussolini’s dramatic march on Rome in 1922 
was made possible by disillusioned veterans of 
World War I who could find no jobs and whose 
future held no promise. Some of Hitler's most 





determined followers came frém the same ranks. 

Men denied the opportunity to make a living, 
for themselves and for their children, are easy 
prey to false doctrines and dangerous “isms.” 

In any realistic appraisal of our domestic 
problems—economic, labor, racial—it is clear 
that we can solve them, not by waiting until we 
reach some utopian accord, but by making a 
scrics of compromises. We do this because we 
know how discord can impair the very roots of 
private enterprise, self-government, and self- 
discipline—the essentials of a dynamic democ- 
racy. 

Similarly, peaceful reconstruction of our world 
economy depends on the ability of nations to 
reconcile their differences in a series of working 
igreements. 

If we in the United States want lasting peace 
and if we want to preserve our democratic way 
of life, we must take over our full share of the 
task of initiating these compromise measures. 
Acknowledging our inescapable responsibility as 
the greatest economic and military power in the 
world, we must attempt to insure the free flow 
of world trade, and develop—with profit for 
both parties—backward areas abroad as well as 
at home. And we must do this by making all 


nations share the responsibility, not by allowin 


S 
ourselves to be manoeuvered into being an inter- 


national Santa Claus. 


With our allies, we will have to see to it that 
the devastated portions of the world rehabilitate 
themselves as quickly as possible; that practic- 
able and realistic trade and economic relations 
between nations are developed; and that the 
energies and productive capacities of these na- 
tions are set free to function in a climate that is 
favorable to the growth of free enterprise and 
individual initiative. As the most powerful 
economic force on earth, we have the most to 
gain and the most to lose at the peace table; 
and we must never forget that with our power 
Comes responsibility. 

We cannot hope to solve all of the problems 
of all nations—nor even all of our own—but our 
way can become the way for more of the world’s 





humanity. Our strength can become the guiding 
spirit of the smaller nations. 
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In the development of a sound American 
foreign policy, let us take care not to attempt 
to control the destinies of other nations. Let us 







remember that we must set the example of self- 





determination of independent, free peoples. 





Freedom is essential to international peace; 





and free competition—whether it be between 
individuals, between businesses, or between na- 
tions—is the mainspring, the synchronizer, and 







the preserver of freedom. For competition always 





is synonymous with private enterprise. 





We are not a covetous nation. We have no 





territorial ambitions. Our international commer- 






cial aspirations are dominated by the conviction 





that we have a great stake in world unity and 





world prosperity. We know that we can no 





longer live apart from other nations and that 





we cannot ignore the fundamental clements 





which affect the well-being of other countries. 





Our foreign policy must encompass a world 





of trade, and help develop it. 





We dare not blunder in the execution of that 






foreign policy if the American way of life is to 





survive. A democracy resolved upon isolation is 





doomed in the world of tomorrow. 






Let us resolve that out of this devastating 





catastrophe we shall emerge with fuller under- 





standing and greater determination to build the 





kind of world which can materialize only if this 






country has the vision and the will to sce it 






through. 





We still are free to decide our own fate—still 
free to shape our own future. We still are free to 





preserve the liberty and happiness that has made 





our country the hope of the world. 








President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ine. 
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« [}| AMERICA'S WOMEN ANSWER THE CALL 
vorld 
% TO NURSE OUR FIGHTING MEN— pitals have closed units because they are unable 
that ; to obtain nurses. The need is great and 
a TO SAFEGUARD THE NATION'S HEALTH STANDARD is glad to promote this. impor- 
™ : America’s nursepower has responded mag- tant recruitment work. 
a> nificently. Replacement figures tell the story. Much of STANDARD Yarn production has 
At least 65,000 new student nurses must be been recruited and is contributing to the com- 
the recruited in the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps this fort and well being of our fighting men and 
year to replace graduate nurses now serving in of our Allies. 
— critical civilian areas and with the Armed Forces. When Victory is assured, an increased quantity 
| the More than 40,000 nurses have joined the Army of STANDARD Yarns will be released 
this and Navy Nurse Corps... some civilian hos- for civilian products. 
e It Buy MORE WAR BONDS 
oi! | STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
e to CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
ade Sales Offices: 804-6 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


nc. 


Representatives in principai Cities and in Central and South American Countries 
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ARIDYE COLORS ARE AVAILABLE, INCLUDING LIGHT SHADES, 
WHICH WITHSTAND 300 FADEOMETER HOURS WITHOUT LET DOWN! 


Lightfastness is one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of Aridye* pigment-printing 
colors. Most pigments are reasonably light- 
fast. When lightfastness is extremely impor- 
tant, certain Aridye colors may be selected 
which, even in light tints, will withstand 300 
fadeometer hours without let down! 

In washfastness, Aridye pigment-print- 
ing colors meet accepted standards of the 
textile industry. By careful selection of 
technically correct pigments and binders, 
Aridye colors have been formulated to bond 
with textile fibers so firmly as to pass the 


most severe Launderometer and scrub tests. 
For ease of application pigment colors have 
no equal—they permit the colorist to work 
with fully developed colors requiring no af- 
ter-treatment. Because of their uniformity 
and their ability to wet quickly both metal 
and fibers, they assure a sharp, even mark 
and exact reproduction of the engraving. 
For complete information about Aridye pig- 
ment-printing colors, or for technical assist- 
ance in their application — write to Aridye 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Interchemical 
Corporation, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


A wide range of Aridye pigment-printing colors can be sup- 
plied under M-103. In addition, there are 13 extremely light- 
fast colors that are still available without any restrictions. 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: China's Textile Industry 90% Destroyed—Postwar Fab- 
ric Needs of Asia and South Seas Best Supplied by China—Her Indus- 
try May be Rebuilt with American Supplies and Machinery—A Five-Year 
Plan Proposed by Chinese Textile Man—Financing Details Worked Out. 






- POSTWAR ENDEAVORS for world 
rehabilitation China will unques- 
tionably contribute to the fullest ex- 
tent of her ability. Just as she has 
during the war, China will contribute 
her unlimited manpower, which, 
when it has machines and is trained 
in the American way, will become 
truly a finished product. Dependent 
on this development is the future of 
the cotton spinning and weaving in- 
dustry and its processing branches, 
the importance of which in the Far 
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Chungking, China 


Kast can hardly be over-estimated. 

The spinning and weaving industry 
of China was born during World War 
I, but it did not grow as it should 
until after it had been subjected to the 
world depression preceding and fol- 
lowing 1930. By the time of the out- 
break of the Sino-Japanese hostilities 
in 1937 the country possessed 5,000,- 
000 spindles, 100,000 looms, and 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, finishing 


and knitting plants of various sizes, 
all of which were equipped with 
modern machinery. 

Of the spinning and weaving indus- 
try, 60% was operated by Chinese, 
with Chinese capital and Chinese 
brains (including both engineers and 
workmen), while the remaining 40% 
was almost all in Japanese hands. The 
Chinese spinning and weaving in- 
dustry not only survived formidable 
Japanese rivalry, but thrived. After 
persistent efforts at improvement, it 
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became a fairly close rival of the 
Japanese both in technique and in 
management. Few industries in 
China compared so favorably with 


those of Japan. In fact its spinning 


and weaving industry was the pride 
of China. 

In prewar days the Japanese spin- 
ning and weaving industry, by virtue 
of mechanical facilities from the West 
and cheap labor in the East, flooded 
The Japanese 


the world market. 


treaties, nor did China possess sea- 
worthy vessels to carry her cargoes. 
She could only watch with a jealous 
eye as sarongs, bleached  shirtings, 
khaki, jeans, and poplins were shipped 
southward from Osaka. 

Among jJapan’s industries, the 
spinning “and weaving industry is one 
of tremendous economic value. Even 
though we may not get the necessary 
machines from Japan in the postwar 
period, we should use all means to 






In operation 


TABLE I—The proposed growth of China's cotton spinning, 
weaving and processing industries in five years following the war. 





Under Installation 











brought in raw cotton from the United 
States and India and turned it into 
piece goods to seize the cotton goods 
markets in China, India and the South 


Seas. Japanese piece-goods even 
made their way to Africa, South 
America, Australia and the Near East. 


CHINA'S LABOR SUPPLY. I[n the Far 
Kast, the cheapest and most abundant 
labor is not in Japan, but in China. 
Although physical fitness and effi- 
ciency of agricultural China have been 
impaired somewhat by war and natural 
calamities, able-bodied and intelligent 
young farmers, once they have been 
subjected to thorough training and 
had their interest in industry aroused, 
will become just as good industrial 
workers as can be found anywhere— 
conscientious, capable of work, effi- 
cient, enterprising. This is borne out 
by the experience of the last six years 
in operating factories in Szechwan 
province. 

Before the war, we in China had 
contemplated entering a race with the 
Japanese for the world market. In- 
vestigation showed that the inability 
of Chinese cotton cloth to displace 
Japanese products was not due to cost 
or quality, but that rather the ques- 
tion was related to China’s status in 
the family of nations. Between China 
and the nations which made up the 
markets there were no commercial 
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take over Japan’s cotton goods market 
in order to render-her impotent as an 
aggressor nation. Japan has been the 
second cotton- -consuming country in 
the world, and, prior “to the war, 
2,000,000 bales of American raw cot- 
ton were taken annually. China is 
the only country capable of assuming 
Japan’s place, for the reason that she 
possesses manufacturing experience 
and cheap labor. It is impossible to 
supply cotton goods manufactured in 
Europe or America, where living 

standards are high, to any country 
shane purchasing power is low. 


Since the outbreak of the war be- 


tween China and Japan, 90% of the 
Chinese cotton spinning and weav- 
ing industry has been destroyed by 
the enemy. Postwar rebuilding of 
this industry will call for much me- 
chanical replenishment. We cannot 
find a better associate to supply us with 
spinning and weaving equipment and 
dyes than the United States, as the 
latter already in a most friendly man- 
ner is sending us arms and ammuni- 
tion produced by her gigantic steel 
and iron and coal-tar industries. 


THE PROPOSAL. China has this pro- 
ject now under consideration: Im- 


Textile workers in China today are 
almost exclusively women. A _ sef- 
ting-up drill keeps the girls in condi- 
tion in the mill yard of Sung Sing plant. 
Note basketball basket at left. 


port American raw cotton, machinery 
and chemicals into China and make 
cotton cloth by use of the enormous 
Chinese manpower; then ship the cot- 
ton goods to the South Seas and use 
the sales proceeds to pay the United 
States for raw materials and equip- 
ment. Cooperation between modem 
western machinery and cheap eastern 
labor will result in extremely low 
prices for cotton cloth. Hesitation or 
failure on China’s part to make neces 
sary preparations now would mean the 
loss of this rare opportunity, which 
again might be seized by the Japanese. 
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China herself produces an enormous 
volume of raw cotton, and the Chinese 
people are large consumers of cotton 
cloth. However, the cotton yarn pro- 
duced by 5,000,000 spindles (the pre- 
war set-up) and the cotton cloth ulti- 
mately resulting are barely adequate 
to meet the needs of these people. 

Consider the future prospects of 
China’s international trade. Porce- 
lain and tea have long been unim- 
portant. Raw silk, you all know, is 
inferior to your nylon in quality. In 
addition, you have various kinds of 
“artificial silk,” such as rayon, which 
are cheaper than our silk. Substitutes 
have also been found for tung oil; 
efforts to process non-drying oils, 
physically and chemically, to replace 
tung oil have already been very suc- 
cessful in the United States. The use 


of tung oil will decrease following the 
Furthermore, as a 


close of the war. 





result of the enemy’s current sea block- 

ade, China’s tung oil output has 

di it Synthetic substitutes have 
» been found for hog bristles. 

‘| riends in Ametica, practically 
everything in your country is becom- 
ing synthetic now. ‘This fact means a 
d tk future for the export trade of 


agricultural countries. Even though 
China still may have a handful of 


igticultural and mineral products for 
export, these would not balance our 
import of machines, ships, vehicles, 
te Is, liquid fuels and raw materials 
tor the chemical industry, all of which 
TEXTILE WORLD, 
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will be needed in the gigantic postwar 
reconstruction program. Prior to the 
war, contributions from Chinese who 
were overseas helped to balance 
China’s excess of imports, but it is 
certain that in the years following the 
war Chinese residents abroad will not 
be able to help their fatherland finan- 
cially, as they will be pressed for 
funds to rehabilitate their loved ones 
in areas ruined by the enemy. 


HOW THE INDUSTRY WILL BE BUILT. 


‘There is an ancient saying in China, 
“Friends can relieve temporary need 
but not constant poverty.” You have 
been giving us most generous help 
during this war, but we know we would 
soon wear out our welcome if we, 
after the war, should come back to 
you constantly for help. Therefore 
we Chinese look forward to another 
period of hardship in order to save a 
little of our much-tried strength to aid 
in our national reconstruction. One 
of the chief means to that end will 
be letting our own people do without 
new clothes. Only a small portion of 
our raw cotton will be set aside to be 
spun and woven into cloth to alleviate 
our own clothing shortage. Mean- 
while all our resources and efforts to- 
ward the building of a modern spin- 
ning and weaving industry will be 
devoted to the manufacture of textile 
exports until the output of these ex- 
ports has reached the level of sufh- 
ciency. Then the additional piece- 
goods which will be produced will be 
devoted to home consumption. All 
the foreign exchange obtained from 
the exported cotton goods will be used 
to pay for the purchase of machinery 
and other things necessary for the 
building of the industry. 

The ‘adjacent tables show details of 
our project for rebuilding China’s cot- 


| | 


The imported raw cotton would be mixed with an equal amount of Chinese cotton. 
five-year period, as the quality of the cloth produced was improved, the total production would not increase 
in proportion to the number of spindles and the amount of raw cotton imported. 
the cotton imports the author has taken an arbitrary value of 15¢ per pound. 


ton spinning and weaving industry. 
‘They are offered for the study and ap- 
proval of people in China and the 
United States. ‘The plan is for 
10,200,000 spindles at the end of five 


years after close of war. 


FINANCING. ‘lhe fact that China will 
not have funds available to finance 
this undertaking for the first few years, 
remains as a problem. Since the proj- 
ect is so very certain of success, we 
hope our friends in America will help 
us out as best they can during this 
period. We would like to get from 
them machines, raw cotton, dyes and 
chemicals through loans—machines on 
long-term loans, and raw cotton, dyes 
and chemicals on short-term loans. 
We, therefore, propose to set up an 
effective administrative organization 
to manage the business pertaining to 
these loans—an organization which 
would have the manifold functions of 

1 bank, a holding company, and an 
office assuming OV verall charge of busi- 
ness, including purchasing and selling. 

An American bank in cooperation 
with a Chinese bank could formulate 
and operate the following _ plan: 
Funds would be advanced by the 
American bank against the credit of 
the Chinese bank and the latter would 
be responsible for the transaction of 
all business. Raw cotton and dyes 
would, upon being exported from the 
United States, be paid for and shipped 
to China on a bill of exchange by the 
American bank, and they would Te- 
main mortgaged goods throughout the 
process of stocking and manufacture in 
Chinese mills. The finished products 
would be shipped to the South Seas, 
also on documentary bills, and _pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the goods would 
be used to repay the loan for purchase 

(Continued on page 182) 


TABLE Ii—Import volume of American goods in five years 
following the war. 


Cotton Machinery Dyes and Chemicals 
Weight. = Value. = Weight = Value. | Weight «= Value 
(thousand ($1,000 | (thousand ($1,000 dhamned ($1,000 
tons) U. S.) tons) U.S.) tons) U.S.) 

1st yr.. low 80 64,000 low ‘io 
Qnd yr... 72 21,600 160 128,000 1,440 4,320 
3rd yr.. 173 51,900 240 192,000 3,640 10,380 
Ath yr.. 316 94,800 320 256,000 6,320 18,960 
5th yr. 492 147,600 9,840 29,520 


In the latter part of the 


In computing the value of 
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Fig. 3. Diagrammatic drawing indicating 
the location of units contained in the 


penthouse. 
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AIR-BORNE DIRT 


HIGHLIGHTS: Air-Conditioning System 


Removes Dirt and Prevents Formation of 


Black Deposits in Throwing and Weaving 
—Dark Shades Classification Cut in Half 
—Over-all Production Increases Obtained. 


\ 
INTAKE \ | 


INTAKE | 


EMOVAL OF DIRT, dust, and soot 
R from the air passing through the 
conditioning system at Judson Mills 
has resulted in dividends by reducing 
seconds one-quarter and by cutting in 
half the amount of goods necessary 
to be degraded into dark shades classi- 
fication. As a result of two different 
installations of precipitron units, de- 
posits of black dirt on guides in the 
throwing room and similar deposits on 
reeds in the weave room have been re- 
duced to such an extent that trouble 
formerly caused by smudges on woven 
fabrics have disappeared. Also, an 


over-all production increase of 24% 
has been attributed to the _ installa- 
tions. 

“We are convinced,” the treasurer 
of Judson Mills has stated, “that this 
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installation has been of great benefit 
to our operatives and has enabled us 
to furnish a higher quality product 
to our customers.” 

Judson Mills are located in a highly 
industrialized area where great quan- 
tities of soft coal are burned. Because 
of the warm climate and the smoky 
condition, it was decided in 1940 to 
install a system of air changing that 
would cool or warm the air depending 
on the season, introduce and control 
the humidity, and eliminate as far as 
possible foreign matter such as dust, 
dirt, smoke, and lint from the atmos- 
phere. 

A small area of the No. 1 twister 
room containing six or eight twister 
frames was isolated by a light partition. 
In this area was installed a Bahnson 
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humiduct equipped with a precipitron 
which is an electro-static type of air 
cleaner, developed and produced by 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Tests and comparisons over a period 
of several months were so satisfactory 
that of the sixteen humiducts in the 
twister room, eight were equipped with 
precipitron cells. Only these eight are 
used to supply outside air during win- 
ter months when soot conditions are 
bad. Results from this installation led 
to the placing of similar equipment 
in the No. 2 twister room. 





CONDITIONING WEAVE ROOM. It was 
decided to extend the air conditioning 
and cleaning system to the weave 
room. The weave shed was originally 
constructed with a saw-tooth skylight 
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Fig. 4. Uniformity of humidity and tem- 
perature conditions are shown by ac- 
companying charts. Inner circle plotted 
indicates percent relative humidity, 
outer circle indicates temperature. | 
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<— Fig. 5. Arrangement of ionizing wires 
and collecting plates in the precipi- 
tron is illustrated. 
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roof to provide north light. It was nec- 
essary to change this to a flat-deck roof 
and provide four penthouses on the 
roof, as shown in Fig. 1, for housing 
the central air-conditioning equip- 
ment. This work was carried out in 
sectional operations so that every loom 
was kept in operation throughout the 


entire program. The new roof was well 
insulated to prevent heat transfer in 
the summer and insure against the 
collection of condensation on the un- 
derside of the roof in winter. 

The air-conditioning and cleaning 


contract for the weave room was 


awarded to Carrier Corp., and involved 


equipment with a capacity of 504,000 
c.f.m. Four separate air-conditioning 
systems were installed in individual 
penthouses on the weave shed roof and 
a duct system built in the weave room, 
as shown in Fig. 2 on next page. A 
sketch of such a unit is shown in Fig. 
3. Each system handles approximately 





Fig. 1. Penthouses had to be constructed on the roof of the weave shed to house the precipitron and conditioning units. 
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Pinter SG AONE 


Fig. 2. Duct arrangement in weave foom at Judson 


125,000 c.f.m. and consists of the fol- 
lowing: a precipitron unit of that 
Ce pacity, an automatic washing device 
to flush accumulated dirt down the 
drain, a proper-size humidifier, heating 
coils, and a blower to handle the vol- 
ume of air required. The blower is 
driven by a 60 hp. electric motor and 
the circulating pump supplying the 
spray heads in the air washer is driven 
by a 15 hp. electric motor. ‘The sys- 
tem is entirely automatic in oper ation. 
In the winter season with an outside 
temperature of 20° F., only 10% to 
15% of the air circulated is drawn 
from the outside, the balance of the 
volume being recirculated from the 
weave room. ‘The amount of outside 
air admitted is automatically and pro 
ea increased as the temper: iture 
rises. Under normal summer atmos 
pheric conditions no air is recirculated, 
only outside air is handled. 

Ihe air taken into the penthouse is 
passed through the precipitron units 
where, according to the new Bureau of 
Standards “blackness test,” 
all foreign matter is removed. ‘The ait 
is then passed through a spray of wate: 
to obtain the required amount of mois 
ture, then warmed when required, and 
delivered directly to the weave room. 
‘The evaporative cooling effect obtained 
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virtually 


under summer operating conditions is 
responsible for the lowering of inside 
temperatures which combats the heat 
released from motors and machines. 


[Throughout the entire §year—winter 
and summer—the temperature of the 
weave room is maintained at levels 
ranging from 82° to 85° F., and the 
relative humidity is controlled as _ re- 
quired from 70% to 80%. Uniform- 
ity of temperature and humidity con 
ditions is illustrated by the ‘charts 
shown in lig. 4. 

\ practical cooling effect in the 
summer has resulted in lowering of 
the temperature in the room from 
98° F., high outside temperature point 
in 1942, to an inside temperature of 
Be Ot. 


OPERATION AND UPKEEP OF PRECIPI- 
TRON. Precipitation of dust, soot, and 
dirt from the air is accomplished by 
passing the air containing the ps irticles 
through a strong electrostatic field 
where they receive an electrical charge. 
Because of the charge, the particles 
are then drawn into a collector section 
consisting of a serics of oppositely 
charged plates. ‘Vhe charged particles 
are attracted to plates ond. are held by 

1 thin film of adhesive oil until the, 
are flushed down the drain by hosing 


periodically. ‘he ionizing section op- 
erates with a 13,000 volt charge and 
ee collector section with a charge of 

000 volts. ‘These voltages are direct 
cae and are supplied. by a powe! 
unit operating from 115 volt, alter- 
nating current. Power consumption 
IS approximating 15 watts per 1,000 
c.f.m. of air handled. 

The washing and cleaning of the 
precipitron in the humiduct cyibeis 1S 
done by hand and is in charge of one 
well-trained employee who cle: ins the 
ducts in rotation so as not to interfere 
with the operation of the machines. 
‘The cquipment on the roof of the 
weave shed is provided with automatic 
flushing and cleaning equipment, as 
shown in Fig. 5, which enables one 
trained employee to clean and main- 
tain cach of the installations in rota- 
tion once cach week. ‘The only time 
the system is shut-down is on Sundays, 
but then the operation schedule is 
arranged so that proper atmospheric 
conditions are reestablished well be- 
fore the looms are started cach Mon- 
day morning. 

I'he Judson installation is a practical 
example of electronics applied to tex- 
tiles. Latest tubes developed for the 
system, It appears, will last almost in- 
definitely. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 
on Textiles—Printing, Coating, Pad Dyeing Are All Pos- 


LUMINESCENT PIGMENTS 


Fluorescent and Phosphorescent Used 


sible—Wartime Developments Reduce Cost Greatly. 


UMINESCENT PIGMENTS for coloring 
kL, textiles have received consider- 
able impetus due to wartime develop- 
ment. A few years ago luminescent 
pigments cost $8 to $30 a pound but 
currently are priced from $0.90 to 
$2.50 and are being produced on a 
tonnage basis. Over 90% of the pig- 
ments are at present consumed by non- 
textile military uses; but sufficient 
yardages of cloth have been processed 
to show that they can be applied in 
screen printing, roller printing, knife 
coating, and pad dyeing. 

One postwar home use, shown in 
Fig. 1, is in conjunction with viewing 
television programs. The luminescent 
fabrics (note also paint) add color to 
the otherwise darkened room and serve 
to mark objects so that movement is 
possible without use of light that 
might affect the dark-adaptation of the 
eyes. 

' The markers in Fig. 2 show current 
wartime use of luminescent pigments 
on fabrics. These markers are pieces of 
adhesive cloth that have been coated 
with phosphorescent pigments. Phos- 
phorescent pigments glow in the dark 
after the source of excitation has been 
removed, whereas the pigments illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 are fluorescent and 















Fig. 1. Fluorescent pigments on fabrics 
con add color and brightness to view- 
ing of postwar television programs. 
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depend upon a continuing source of 
short-wave-length light to make them 
glow. They represent two general 
classes of luminescent pigments. 
(Radio-active luminescent materials 
are not included in this article.) None 
of these luminescent materials should 
be confused with organic fluorescent 
dyes, which also are used. 

The pigments have greater fastness 
to light than organic dyes but are not 
currently available in as wide a range 
of colors and shades. Another distinc- 
tion between the organic dyes and pig- 
ment colors is that the dyes normally 
appear to be the same color when or- 
dinarily lighted and when fluorescing, 
whereas the pigment colors generally 
are different, as can be seen from the 
following list. 


LUMINESCENT-PIGMENTS 
Fluorescent Colors 
Daylight Fluorescent 
PROTON. oi boa Sid eois cannes Pea Green 
PE i dtreaeencoensaveses Orange-Red 
| AONE To ee ee Orange-Yellow 
MING IN cna ksi wisn aia wreteiars Lt. Blue 
Be I: Sin ive arslele eet ererra Orange-Yellow 
MIRE Bll & hi acacia erweiew aerate Yellow 
Ee ee Red 
ROE) 5 5 a aiaiatry 014, $45.6: 'eiona Orange 
De ON, vac bcs kp ew dete xe's Brt. Yellow 
NI. ae iviesecn eee ccna Green 
Phosphorescent Colors 

Daylight Fluorescent 
DOR go sis sis ipceina ss sis'ensis RCRD 
Yellow-White .............. Green 
ONIN onic aananxes Orange-Yellow 
aor) al wae ees Violet 
1 SE RO EE re Greenish Blue 
Bc vgraiad elgg nicctrkiwiciaea Yellow 
ee 6654s ck don eha eae Yellow 





INORGANIC PIGMENTS. ‘The fluores- 
cent pigments are zinc sulfide and 
combinations of zinc and cadminum 
sulfides. The phosphorescent pigments 
are crystalline forms of zinc, cadmium, 
strontium, and calcium sulfides. These 
latter pigments are large crystal size, 
being 5 to 20 microns. The calcium 
and strontium types should be pro- 
tected from moisture and acids, or 
their life will be materially reduced. 
This, generally, can be done by cover- 
ing them with a clear coat of the 
vehicle used in applying the pigments. 
Normally, this practice is recom- 












mended also to overcome the odor of 


the sulphides. When using coarse 
crystal pigments, the designs possible 
are somewhat limited. Only the finer 
pigments are considered suitable for 
pad dyeing. 

For all the pigments mentioned, the 
vehicle used is quite important. It 
should be clear, should permit the 
passage of ultra-violet light, and should 
not develop photo-chemical darken- 
ing. These qualifications are in addi- 
tion to other characteristics necessary 
for textile printing. Methacrylate, 
vinyl chloride, and vinyl acetate resins 
are some vehicles that have been found 
to be satisfactory. Brightness depends 
principally upon the action of the pig- 
ments but is somewhat affected both 
by the dispersing medium and the 
degree of dispersion. Of course, fluo- 
rescing is controlled by the intensity 
of the exciting light. 

For fluorescent pigments high-pres- 
sure mercury-arc lamps with suitable 
filters are quite efficient as exciters, but 
it is less costly to use low-pressure mer- 
cury arcs with a filter. Argon glow 
bulbs can also be used. 

In applying the calcium or stron- 
tium pigments, care must be taken not 
to crush the relatively larger crystals. 
There is less danger of damage to any 
of the fluorescent crystals, which are 
materially smaller. 

To achieve the various luminescent 
colors, mixing cannot be done as with 
ordinary pigments. For example, green 
is not made here by combining yellow 
and blue. 


Photographs courtesy The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
























Fig. 2. Phosphorescent pigments are 
coated on adhesive cloth to show war- 
time blackout directions aboard ship. 
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Problems of the 


THIRD SHIFT 


HIGHLIGHTS: Reports on Third-Shift Operation Show 
Varied Practice—Draft Is Taking Key Men—Absentee- 
ism Not Always Worst on Third Shift—Sources of New 
Workers—Intense Training Program Has Kept One Mill 
on Three Shifts—More Effective Instruction Required. 


VERY DEVICE of management skill 
E must be used to get textile pro- 
duction, according to Donald M. 
Nelson, chief of WPB, in his talk 
before the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. He specified 
some of the things that could be done 
to in¢rease production, as follows: 
concentrate to improve overall eff- 
ciency on the third shift, especially in 
bottle-neck departments; strengthen 
and make more positive the approach 
to the problem of absenteeism; effect 
better selection of workers and better 
personnel administration; increase 
man hours in all departments; and 
break bottlenecks by technical im- 
provements. 

The third shift and its retention 
and improvement have seemed to be 
one of the most pressing problems be- 
cause of the manpower shortage and 
because some mills have been unable 
even to keep a skeleton third shift in 
operation. With this in mind, a lim- 
ited inquiry was made by TExTILE 
Wok cp in the southeastern and south- 
central States with a view to finding 
out whether it would be possible to 
continue the third shift for the dura- 
tion, and what could be expected as 
to production if the third shift were 
discontinued. Along with opinions on 
the third shift, experiences on train- 
ing, feeding, nursery care, etc., are 
given. 


PRESENT STATUS. Generally there 
are two main group of mills—(1) 
those on two full shifts of up to 48 
hours each, and (2) those on three 
shifts of up to 48 hours each. Be- 
tween those two groups is a third class 
now running part of a third shift, 
either because these mills cannot get 
the help or because they need only 
part of a third shift to balance the 
mill. Certainly no one has mentioned 
lack of orders as a reason for reduction 
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in the third shift, as was general before 
the war. 

It seems to be general practice 
among cotton mills to use the third 
shift as a training spot for workers 
from other shifts who are being pre- 
pared for better jobs. Then, as they 
qualify, they move to the second and 
the first shift. This use of the third 
shift as a stepping stone puts it up to 
workers on the first and second as to 
whether they will stay on the job 
where they are or go io the less desir- 
able shift to seek advancement. Some 
prefer to remain where they are—par- 
ticularly women, who often find it 
difficult to arrange home conditions. 


OPINIONS ON THE THIRD SHIFT. 
Most of those questioned did not 
think that a third shift could be main- 
tained beyond June or July, and most 
of them believed it unlikely that pro- 
duction could be maintained without 
a third shift. 

One mill man expressed the view 
that in northwest Georgia not over 
half the machinery on the third shift 
is running and that without doubt, 
when the third shift is discontinued, 
the efficiency of the first and second 
shifts will improve somewhat, but not 
enough to make up for the loss of 
third-shift production. Another mill 
executive believes that when the third 
shift, which is generally considered by 
the help as less desirable than the sec- 
ond or first, is discontinued, the second 
shift will become the less desirable 
and will therefore suffer in efficiency. 
Still another executive thinks that with 
two 55-hour shifts, about which there 
has been considerable talk, the second 
shift would be really equivalent to the 
third shift and would work all night 
long. 

One mill, which has gone to two- 
shift operation, has increased the hours 
and obtained more production than 









previously on three shifts. This may 
be partly due to the filling out of the 
first and second shift with the best 
help from the third, as well as to the 
increased hours of work. 

Another mill man believes the third 
shift necessary for the duration be- 
cause of the present textile situation, 
but does not believe dropping it would 
cause much loss in production if the 
first and second shifts could be run 
efficiently, which in the opinion of 
many cannot be done under present 
circumstances. 

In the experience of one mill the 
efficiency of the third shift is practi- 
cally equal to that of the other shifts 
and production is in direct proportion 
to the hours operated. In the opinion 
of the management of this mill, the 
first and second shifts would not be 
willing to work more than 10 hr. a day; 
and, with price ceilings as they are 
now, there would be very few fabrics 
with sufficiently high ceilings to war- 
rant paying the overtime for increased 
hours per shift. 

An unbalanced condition as to 
hours of operation by departments 
has existed in many mills for some 
time because of transfer to fabrics not 
normally made and not suited to the 
original plan of the mill. In some 
cases the weaving is run only two shifts 
and the carding and spinning three, 
which is all that can be done in such 
cases. Loss of the third shift in card- 
ing and spinning in these cases would 
result in loss of production on the 
first or second shift in weaving. Fur- 
ther loss of manpower in such cases 
will seriously reduce production. 

It was the reply of one mill that it 
did not run a third shift except in 
certain preparatory operations, and it 
found even that difficult. 

Another mill stated it would hold to 
the third shift as long as possible, even 
if it is only a skeleton force. Had it 
not been for a training program, this 
mill does not believe it could have 
carried on as far as it has. 

In still another mill an executive 
stated that some manufacturers have 
eliminated the third shift on the 
theory that they would get greater 
production from the first and second 
shifts, but the third shift is usually a 
feeder for the first and second. When 
the third shift is eliminated, the sec- 
ond shift becomes a feeder for the 
first shift. The second and third shifts 
are very desirable to some families in 
that the man may work one shift and 
the woman another. With that ar 
rangement either the mother or the 
father is always with the children; 
whereas, if they were both on the 
same shift, one would have to stay out 
to take care of the home. 
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In the opinion of several men, the 
requirement by the War Labor Board 
that mills pay a premium to the third 
shift would make mills seriously con- 
sider discontinuing the third shift 
altogether because it would be un- 
profitable to continue it. Generally, 
the least efficient hands are used on 
the third shift, and any additional ex- 
pense there would make the cost of 
operation prohibitive. 

Mills which have dropped the third 
shift because of general shortage of 
help have soon found that the workers 
who are laid off find employment else- 
where. When, due to normal turn- 
over on the first two shifts, these mills 
have again found themselves equally 
short of help, the situation has become 
more serious because employees on the 
third shift have no longer existed as 
a reservoir. 

One mill has experienced a steady 
decline in employees since last Christ- 
mas and even on two shifts is still 
short of labor. An executive of an- 
other mill said, ““We would not lose 
much production if the first and sec- 
ond shifts were run at top efficiency 
and some overtime with the third 
shift discontinued. We might even 
increase production.” 


HOURS OF WORK. Mills running 48 
hr. agreed in a number of instances 
that it was inadvisable to increase the 
number of hours over the 48 per shift, 
because of the strain on employees 
who have been working steadily for 
several years. 

One mill, which normally operates 
two 40-hr. shifts in peacetime, shortly 
after Pearl Harbor stepped up its oper- 
ations to two 50-hr. shifts on the 
basis of 10 hr. each shift for five days 
and five nights. Despite the employ- 
ment of more women and old'men for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, the 
plant production was within 3% of 
the production of the previous year on 
corresponding hours of operation. 
With the drafting of additional men 
recently, this management does not 
see how in the months ahead the 
record can be maintained, as there are 
no additional sources on which to 
draw for help. 

\nother mill reports that it serves 
soup and coffee in the winter-time and 
ice cream in the summer to the third 
shift and thinks that this is appreci- 
ated by the employees and helps them 
get through the night. 


FATHER DRAFT. The father draft 
and laxity in permitting release of tex- 
tile workers to take other jobs is hurt- 
ing all operations, it is reported; and 
employees find it easy to get releases 
by way of doctors’ certificates. 
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New poster by WPB fo stimulate increased effort on tire yarns and fabrics. 


One very serious aspect of the father 
draft is the loss of highly-skilled em- 
ployees, as the Services are taking all 
men under 26 who can pass the physi- 
cal examination. One mill which had 
1,700 male employees between the 
ages of 16 and 94, has already fur- 
nished about 800 men to the armed 
forces and has 248 additional sched- 
uled to go in the next six months. If 
this condition is widespread, and it 
seems to be, then it is easy to under- 
stand why mills are not producing at 
anything like prewar efficiency. 


FARMING. Mills located in agricul- 
tural communities are suffering from 
farmers leaving the mill seasonally, as 
they customarily do. One mill re- 
marked that for some reason about 
twice as many people have gone back 
to the farm as usual. Farmers have in 
one case been retained as spare hands 
for rainy days and week ends. How- 
ever, the loss of workers to the farms 
does not appear to be as great as the 
loss to the armed forces, the loss from 
generally unsettled conditions, and the 


appeal of “the greener grass in the 
next pasture,” according to one mill. 
Several mills, while losing men to 
the farm, have been unable to obtain 
any new employees from that source 
lately. In normal times these spring 
turnovers could be handled without 
much trouble, but now every worker 
going to the farm hurts production. 


ABSENTEEISM. Absentccism, strangely 
enough, according to one mill execu- 
tive, is higher on his second shift than 
on his third. He explained it simply 
by the fact that second-shift workers 
have to take time out occasionally in 
order to attend to business or pleasure 
during normal business hours or in 
the social period of the evening. To 
him it seemed that the third shift was 
more desirable to those who want 
afternoons and evenings. Of course, 
for those who want to save their 
money, especially single persons, the 
second shift is ideal and some prefer it 
for this reason. Absenteeism on the 
third shift is particularly bad in mills 
starting up the third shift at 12 o’clock 
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Sunday night, and some mills have 
adjusted shifts to avoid this. 

Premium payments for workers on 
the third shift may hold workers; but, 
even with premium pay, the third-shift 
textile job finds it hard to compete 
with the highly inflated war-plant jobs. 
However, workers who have left textile 
plants and treked to shipyards, ait- 
plane plants, powder plants, etc., have 
often returned to their old jobs rather 
than put up with congested living con- 
ditions and the high cost of living in 
some of those centers. Again, some of 
the returning operatives may have 
thought that they had better go back 
to the mill and make a place for them- 
selves, rather than stay on a job that 
would end with the war. 


MANPOWER. That the industry is 
scraping the bottom of the barrel of 
available manpower is evident from 
the experience of one mill executive 
who says that for his present two-shift 
operation he needs 50 more good 
workers to fill out the shift, but does 
not know where to get them. He also 
believes that in his section most mills 
will come to two shifts by June, due 
largely to the departure of farmers who 
have worked during the winter 
months. 

Many old people have been called 
into the mills to replace younger 
workers who have left. This, and the 
use of women in jobs customarily run 
by men, has all tended to reduce plant 
efficiency. Negroes have been used in 
increasing numbers on mill jobs. 


SOURCES OF WORKERS. Some per- 
sonnel departments now have several 
relatively untouched sources of workers 
who could, with some extra effort, be 
made adaptable to many textile jobs. 

Most important of these sources are 
the housewives who can spend 4 to 6 
hr. on a job and get home in time to 
attend to household duties, and the 
high school girls and boys who want 
employment after school and Satur- 
days. In most large mill areas there 
are many persons who can be enlisted 
in production of essential military fab- 
rics, provided proper arrangements are 
made. 

Rehabilitation of workers, both civ- 
ilian and military, must receive more 
attention from mill men. By cooper- 
ating with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and local State rehabilitation 
agencies, some jobs in the textile mill 
may be rearranged to suit individuals 
with minor handicaps. 


MANPOWER POLICY. Plants with re- 
placement schedules can probably do 
better, since they have made more 
preparation for replacement than those 
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without such schedules. Nevertheless, 
many a good fixer and section hand 
can be lost to the draft under the 
present manpower policy. How far 
the textile industry can go in increas- 
ing production to fill essential military- 
fabric requirements with this practice 
in force remains to be seen. Evidently 
it is up to the military to choose be- 
tween clothing and equipment and 
young fighting men. 


TRAINING. One mill with an em- 
ployee-training program for the last 
two years reports 90% of the third 
shift was trained in that period, fol- 
lowed by 83% of the second, and 3% 
of the first. Had this mill followed 
older practices of putting workers with 
good operators to train them, it is 
doubtful that they would have had a 
third or second shift at all. Many mills 
have benefited greatly from the War 
Manpower Commission’s Job Instruc- 
tor, Job Relations, and Job Methods 
Training programs.: 

Special training directors under the 
personnel department are being used 
in some instances to coordinate the 
training in the mill. Careful training 
of employees in teaching techniques 
as well as proper methods of perform- 
ing jobs has also helped. Employees 
selected for teacher training should be 
those who perform the job just about 
tight and who are not so old on the 
job as to be unable to learn better 
methods of work. 


TRAINING WOMEN. Men lost to the 
draft have in many cases been replaced 
by women. Women have usually been 
put on any job that they are physically 
capable of doing and on many that 
before the war were thought exclu- 
sively men’s work. Some of these jobs 
are the following: card hands, fly- 
frame operators, spinning doffers, 
twister-frame tenders, creelers, draw- 
ing-frame tenders, warper operators, 
weavers (including heavy duck), 
brusher tenders, time keepers, and 
laboratory operators. One man has 
trained two girls to run slashers, and 
they are filling in at the present time 
when regular operatives are out. In 
cases where women have been used for 
loomfixers, the experience of mills has 
been widely divergent. 

Because of the scarcity of domestic 
help, one mill, which runs two 50-hr. 
shifts, found that there was need of a 
restaurant to serve a_ well-balanced 
meal. Accordingly, there was installed 
inside the plant a first-class restaurant 
which is giving excellent service to 
hundreds of employees each day. In 
addition, the management found it 
necessary to operate a nursery for the 
care of children under school age, and 


this nursery serves meals to these chil- 
dren at the small charge of $1.00 per 
five-day week. A capable woman is in 
charge of the nursery with a domestic 
servant to provide the meals and at- 
tend the children. This has released 
about 25 women for work who other- 
wise would not be employed. 

One mill stated that it had been 
handicapped in the employment of 
gitls by the Walsh-Healey Act in the 
employment of girls under 18. An- 
other mill has used women on all sorts 
of jobs and reports now that women 
are hard to find even for jobs women 
normally do. 

The third shift has. a definite place 
in textile production, due to _ its 
straight-line mechanical set-up and the 
tradition of two wars and intervening 
boom periods. Its chief advantage is 
more production with relatively less 
plant overhead. In an industry with- 
out idle machinery to care for peak 
demands, the third shift is necessary 
at times. While it may be economi- 
cally sound to hold production within 
limits after the war by doing away with 
the third shift, textile manufacturers 
should study the third shift intensively 
with the view of making the best use 
of that shift for the duration. 

Ways to improve the third shift 
which might receive more attention 
include the following: selection of men 
and women who can adjust themselves 
to the hours of work or who desire 
third-shift employment for personal 
reasons; making the third shift a desir- 
able shift to work by providing extra 
comforts such as more frequent rest 
periods, hot drinks and lunches, places 
where both men and women can be 
comfortable during rest periods, and 
night nurses on duty in first aid rooms; 
providing third-shift nurseries where 
working mothers can leave children for 
a full 10 or 12 hours (this is difficult 
because mothers want their children 
at home with the husband, but it 
might be worked out for the duration); 
more attention to room temperatures 
and lighting and their effect on worker 
fatigue and efficiency; more supervision 
from overseers and superintendents 
and even corporation officials on the 
third shift, with more frequent visits 
to the third shift. This last-named 
practice will in itself uncover a lot of 
reasons why this shift is not so efficient 
as the others. 

A spare overseer or a night superin- 
tendent can do much for a third shift, 
where regular supervisors cannot make 
these visits without too much strain. 
In other words, when the management 
strives to make the third shift the most 
desirable of the three, the third-shift 
problem may be reduced in proportion 
to the effort expended. 
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Calculating Assignment 
of SPINNING FRAMES 


HIGHLIGHTS: Constants Figured From Weave-Room 
Records Speed Calculations—Yarns-Requirement Chart 
Easily Made to Suit Conditions. 


!7HE SPEED with which an overseer 
| can calculate the number of spin- 
ning frames required to take care of 
the looms running on or assigned to a 
style determines to a large extent how 
quickly the frames can be put into 
production. 

Many methods are used, of course, 
but one method which has been tried 
with great success overshadows all 
previous ones in the light of speed and 
accuracy. ‘This method, employing 
the use of a constant, enables the 
overseer to find his answers readily. 
The time-saving is important. 


PREPARING CONSTANTS. Preliminary 
work in creating a constant, or time 
spent in charting a layout based upon 
it, is certainly not wasted effort. All 
supervisors should be familiar with 
constants. ‘They form a basic pivotal 
starting point and a short-cut. 


Basis: Weaving 40 hr. - Spinning 40 hr. 


In the chart illustrated, the con- 
stants used were developed simply by 
dividing pounds per loom by pounds 
per frame. It is a calculation-saver for 
the busy overseer. 

‘The chart shown is a figurative one, 
showing a work-week basis of 40 hours 
for both weaving and spinning. The 
chief factors in its compilation are 
pounds per loom and pounds per 
frame. ‘The constant multiplied by the 
looms running or assigned will equal 
the spinning frames required. 


YARN-REQUIREMENT CHART. The 
chart is made up as follows: Under or- 
der No. 9723 the constant for the 
filling is 0.0783. The assigned looms 
are 225, and 0.0783 x 225 = 17.6175, 
or approximately 18 spinning frames 
required, 

Proof of the above: Pounds per loom, 
32.1 x 225 looms = lb. 


By F. H. GUNTHER 
and MARCUS GROSS 


Pounds per total looms (7,222.5 
divided by pounds per frame (410) 
equal 17.61 spinning frames required. 
The time-saving feature is obvious. 

A new constant must be created 
whenever the work-week basis is in- 
creased or decreased or whenever 
pounds per loom or pounds per frame 
receive a new efficiency rating because 
of speed-up or slow -down. However, 
the overseer will find that the assign- 
ment of looms will change more often 
than the standards on which he bases 
his constant. Thus, if order No. 9723 
is suddenly reduced from 225 looms to 
150 looms, 150 x .0783 (constant) = 
11.745, or 12 spinning frames required 
instead of 17.61. 

Pounds per loom is easily — 
mined by standard methods, and 1 
ords are usually on file in the weave 
room from which the overseer can 
figure the constant. 


-0881+ 


166 - 0897+ 


151 0841+ 


143 -0741+ 


nn i 


Formula: Constant < Looms = Spinning frames required 





C’ art illustrating appropriate columns for recording all styles, constants, loom assignments, and pounds of warp and 
hing for each style, to help spinning overseer to avoid overruns. 
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LOOMFIXING 


tay eek 


Improve 


Weave-Room 
ant d Ss 


AR HAS CREATED many new prob- 

lems for the textile mills. Plants 
have had to change to production of 
war goods, unskilled help has been em- 
ployed to a great extent, and it is 
more or less impossible to replace ma- 
chinery. These difficulties have been 
largely overcome, except that the prob- 
lem of replacement of worn-out ma- 
chinery grows more difficult as the 
war goes on. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary for every mill to conserve equip- 
ment and supplies much more than 
was the case in prewar days. A good 
way to meet this situation is to set up 





a human fault or is the result of 
natural wear. Furthermore, to estab- 
lish the loomfixer’s negligence might 
frequently lead to fruitless arguments. 
On the other hand, natural wear to a 
great extent will be influenced by the 
general condition of the looms. The 
easiest way is to record the following: 


1. Smashes. 

2. Defects of the cloth, not due to 
yarn or weaver. 

3. New shuttles. 

4. Spare parts issued. 


This eliminates the question as to 


a system of maintenance control, , whether an incident has to be put into 


which allows the problem to be ex- 
amined from all angles. 

With the weaving output in most 
mills increased to its fullest, manage- 
ment faces a growing shortage of ex- 
perienced men, since more of them 
may have to join the armed forces. 
Consequently, it is now necessary to 
train new men for loom fixing and use 
them on these jobs before they are 
fully trained. Loomfixers carry out 
the actual maintenance work in the 
weave room, and therefore the ef- 
ficiency of a mill largely depends upon 
their work and skill. Thus the prob- 
lem of loom maintenance is partly a) 
problem of controlling the loomfixer’s 
work. 

In order to control a loomfixers ef- 
ficiency, the results of his work have to 
be made visible. Since there is no 
direct way of doing this, appropriate 
methods have to be devised. Two! 
possible methods are described in the 
following. 


ITEMIZING METHOD. Some mills may 
make a record of all defects resulting 
from improper adjustment. However 
in many instances, it is difficult to de- 
termine whether the defect is due to 
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HIGHLIGHTS: Records 
of Smashes, Defects, 
New Shuttles, and Spare 
Parts Give Fixer Perform- 
ance — Hidden Causes 
For Down-Time Found by 
Using Running - Number. 





By ALFRED R. 
KANDLER 


the record or not, and the overall pic- 
ture of the record will give some clues 
as to the performance of a section. 
Every month, or at any other in- 
tervals, the records can be added up 
to show sections with more than the 
average occurrence of trouble. Of 
course, only looms of the same kind 
can be compared and the type of cloth 
woven has to be taken into account. 
For example, a loom with a coarse 
weave and a filling bobbin running 
only 4 min. will have three times as 
many bobbin transfers as another 
loom using finer filling bobbins run- 
ning 12 min. The former loom is 


AVERAGE RUNNING NUMBER 


Week trom. Apri././Q... to.. April ie.. 
Section No...4...Hours. 46... snirt. (3%... Fixer. AGC 


272 


5762 


Total of picks: 
Average Running Number: 


5,762,000 (= 81.5%) 


3036 


oppage Counter. 
. End Sto 





Fig. 3. Record of the pick counters and stoppage counters for 16 looms. 
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likely to have three times as many of 
some defects because of more frequent 
bobbin transfer. 

Fig. 1 shows a form which can be 
used for recording smashes and shut- 
tles issued. Since a separate sheet will 
be used for each purpose, it will be 
sufficient to fill in the date of oc- 
currence only. In the record for 
smashes the date can be written in 
black, red, or green according to 
smashes resulting from broken bob- 
bins, broken shuttles, or incomplete 
transfer of bobbins. In the record for 
shuttles the colors can be used to 
mark breaks caused by the material, by 
excessive wear, or by incomplete trans- 
fer of bobbins. 

Fig. 2 shows a form which may be 
used for recording defects in the cloth 
or for spare parts issued. Different 
items will have to be put down on this 
form, and it is necessary to include a 
short description of the nature of the 
defect or the kind of spare parts issued. 

When the record, Fig. 1, has been 
added up, it may be helpful to transfer 
the totals to another sheet, in order to 
bring the results of several periods to- 
gether. The items in Fig. 2 cannot be 
added up; and although it may be 
worthwhile to keep them, they do not 
lead to exact figures—a fact which 
limits their value. 


RUNNING-NUMBER METHOD. ‘The 
second method is based on the fact 
that well-fixed looms will on the aver- 
age make more picks than poorly fixed 
looms before coming to a stop. The 
“average running number” indicates 
how many picks a loom makes be- 
tween two stops. It can be determined 
by dividing the number of picks by 
the number of all standstills during 
the same period. On page 106 of Trx- 
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Fig. 1. Form for recording numbers and shuttles used. 


TILE Wor p, February, 1943, details 
of this method were published, along 
with a device for counting loom stand- 
stills. ; 

By comparison of their running 
numbers, working conditions of single 
looms, as well as whole sections, can 
be determined. Fig. 3 shows a record 
of the pick counters and stoppage 
counters of 16 looms. In order to 
obtain the average running number of 
a group of looms, the actual running 
number for each loom in the group 
has to be calculated and added up, 
and the total divided by the number 
of looms under examination. It has to 
be found by experience which run- 
ning number is normal for each type 
of loom and weave, and comparison is 
possible between identical loom set- 
ups only. 

The example in Fig. 3 shows that 
these looms had an average running 
number of 3,036. In other words, each 
of these looms during the week kept 
running on the average for 3,036 
picks until it came to a stop. Based 
on 160 r.p.m., this means one loom 
was running for 18 min. 584 sec.; and 
every 1 min. 11 sec. one loom stopped 
on the average. Loom No. 10 kept 
running as long as 4,774 picks or 29 
min. 50 sec., while loom No. 15 came 
to a stop after running only 891 
picks or 5 min. 34 sec. Altogether, six 
looms were below average, four of 
them far below. 


WEAVER'S ABILITY. If the records 
have been kept for some time, the per- 
formance of each section can be found 
out by comparing the results of several 
groups. However, these figures are in- 
fluenced by different factors, not only 
by the mechanical performance of the 
looms. In the first place, the weaver’s 






Fig. 2. Form for recording defects in cloth 





ability will show its effects. Crossed 
ends, wrong draws (especially of 
selvage ends), rough shuttles, and so 
on will cause loom stoppages. Exces- 
sive breakage of ends in warps may be 
felt, though this condition should com- 
pensate itself in a greater number of 
looms. Also, some lesser causes of 
loom stoppage not attributable to con- 
ditions of adjustment may become evi- 
dent. This makes it necessary to watch 
a section of looms when the average 
running number is too low, in order 
to find out the reasons. 

After eliminating the results of other 
stoppages, those attributed to the 
loom’s performance can be compared; 
and any major discrepancy between 
the groups of looms points strongly to 
less efficient maintenance. This 
method will give an absolute account 
of general maintenance conditions and 
can lead to the disclosure of hidden 
causes of subnormal production, which 
cannot be indicated as clearly by calcu- 
lating percentages based on the pick 
counter’s figures. 


LOOM CHECK-uUPS. Finally, it may 
be said that it always will be worth- 
while to make regular check-ups of the 
looms. They should be carried out by 
an experienced man who at the same 
time can give necessary instructions to 
the loomfixers; and in the check-up the 
following items can be _ included: 
(1) Transfer motion and cutters; (2.) 
Warp stop motion; (3.) Protector 
motion; (4.) Filling stop motion; (5.) 
Picking motion, including _picker- 
stick checks; (6.) Loom brakes; (7.) 
R.P.M. and clutches. 

It may be preferable not to check 
one loom on all these details at a time, 
but rather to check one item on all the 
looms. 


CARDING EXPERIENCE 
of Georgia Mill Men 


HIGHLIGHTS: 
um, and Roller Stripping Compared—Plough Grinding Considered Inadvisable with 


Meeting-By-Mail Reviewed—Beater Speeds—Continuous, Vacu- 


Inexperienced Help—Disagreement on Slow Flat Speeds—Metallic Oil-less Bearings 
Need Further Test — Waste Control — Control of Product Up to Spinning — Con- 
densed Drawing Discussed—Mills Are Divided on Cleaning of Flats. 


HIS THIRD ““MEETING-BY-MAIL”’ is 
I - wartime substitute for the reg- 
spring meeting of the Textile 
eons Executives of Georgia. In 
view of lack of transportation and the 
need for these key men to remain on 
the job, the “‘meetings-by-mail” have 
been substituted for the period of the 
emergency. They are conducted by 
subsnittins a series of questions to the 
mills, and the replics made by mail are 
summarized for the mill man. 
Answers to the questions were com- 
piled by a special committee as fol- 
lows: J. H. Daughdrill, vice president 
and general manager, M M C Division, 
Callaway Mills; Seth Newsom, super- 
intendent, Unity Spinning and Oak- 
leaf Plants, U S E O Division; and 
R. W. Philip—all of LaGrange, Ga. 
Twenty mills, representing a com- 
bined total of 1,051,000 spindles, re- 
plied to the questionnaire, and their 
answers are summarized in the fol- 
lowing: 


BEATER SPEEDS. ‘The first question 
requested the best, beater speed for a 
layout as follows: one-process picker 
with two beater sections, one Buckley 
and one Kirschner, making a 45-lb. 
lap, 13.5 oz. to the yd. every 64 min., 

using %-in. Strict Low Middling. 

Mill No. 1 stated that the question 
was difficult to answer because previ- 
ous treatment of the stock has a bear- 
ing on the speed; but because of the 
high production indicated, it would 
suggest running the beaters as fast as 
is possible without damaging the stock. 
Five mills gave beater diameters and 
speeds listed in Table I. 

Other speeds without reference to 
beater diameters were 450, 520, 600, 
750, and 800 r. p.m. The speed range 
for the Kirschner beater was from 
1,000 to 1,320 r. p. m. No. 11 mill 
reported that for cleaning, the Kirsch- 
ner should be run at 1,170 r. p. m.; but 
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for breaking strength this speed should 
be reduced to 950 r. p. m. 


STRIPPING. Stripping methods were 
discussed in the second question, 
which asked for preferences in regard 
to the continuous, the vacuum, and 
the hand stripping methods; whether 
enough saving on waste and labor can 
be made to justify buying new equip- 
ment; and what has been the experi- 
ence of mills with the new-type rotary 
pump. Also it was asked whether, 
when stripping by vacuum, the peri- 
odic stripping by roll is preferred; 
whether the stripping is done with 
feed in or feed cut out; how much 
time is allowed for cylinder to reload; 
and how much waste is allowed to be 
made. 

Mill No. 1 believes the continuous 
stripper is the best all-round method, 
except for low-grade work. For low- 
grade stock this mill believes that the 
Saco-Lowell type stripper is better than 
the continuous stripper. 

Saving in manpower was given as 
the reason for preferring the continu- 
ous stripper, as well as saving in power 
and in waste taken out. The opinion 
was expressed that quality throughout 
the cycle is equally good and that the 
sliver is more unifonn. 


Table |—Beater ‘Speeds 
and Diameters 
Listed by Five Mills. 


Buckley | 1520 & 1000 


(2 mills) 
Buckley | 510 
Buckley | 760 
Buckley | 650 


The vacuum method was used by 
seven of the mills. No. 14 said that it 
prefered the vacuum system because 
quality is as good as with any system of 
stripping. This mill prefers the rotary 
to the reciprocating pump. No. 18 
likes the vacuum system because it 
saves power, the rollers are never 
stopped, less labor. is required, quality 
is good, and less waste is made as com- 
pared with stripping by roller. 

As to the hand or roller method, 
seven mills reported use of this 
method. One did express a preference 
for the hand method. No 4 stated it 
believes this the best method to keep 
cards sharp and give good quality; and 
No. 11 said, from experience with both 
continuous and vacuum methods, it 
did not feel the expense of a change- 
over from the roller method justified. 

In cases where vacuum is used, No. 
] finds it necessary to strip with a roll 
every 8 hr. on some stock; and on 
other stock, every 12 hr. No. 2 bush 
strips each card every shift each week. 
No. 8 strips cylinders and doffers once 
a week in addition to stripping when 
grinding—this polishes the wire. No. 
14 strips the cylinder once every 144 
hr. Nos. 2 and 12, with continuous 
strippers, strip the doffer every 24 hr.; 
and the cylinder, at grinding. 

As to stripping with the feed out, 
Nos. 4, 5, 10, and 11 reported doing 
it. No. 2 was the only mill that re- 
ported no time allowed for reloading 
the cylinder «ifter stripping, while other 
mills reported from 1 to 5 min. al- 
lowed. Three allow 14 min.; three, 
2 min.; and one each allow 70 sec., 1, 
24, 3, 4, and 5 min. The amount of 

waste made during the reloading was 
reported from 14 oz. to 4 Ib., with 
intermediate amounts of 2.4, 4, 4.3, 
and 5 oz. 


PLOUGH AND HIGH-SPEED GRINDING. 
Plough grinding of cylinders and dof- 
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fers, high-speed grinding of cylinders 
and doffers with vitrified wheels, and 
grinding lickerins with traverse grinder, 
were covered to bring out new experi- 
ence. Most of the 14 mills replying 
had no experience on plough grinding 
with vitrified wheels. No. 2 recom- 
mended the use of all three grinding 
methods mentioned. No. 1 could not 
report anything new, but related its 
experience in operating a Dronsfield 
portable plough grinder. It believes 
the grinder did the work well but had 
to abandon it because of the danger in 
the use of the equipment. Traverse 
grinding at the lickerin was reported 
by mill No. 14 as used after repairing 
lickerins to grind off to a smooth 
surface. 


WASTE CONTROL. 


1. Weighing waste behind each 
operator. Continually impress him with 
importance of minimizing waste. 

2. Budgeting allowances of waste hy 
predetermining waste from each proc- 
ess. 

3. Recording percent waste made by 
each cleaning machine, as follows: 
Pickers, weekly records of each section; 
cards, daily: for each operator, and 
weekly for fly, flat strips, vacuum strips, 
and sweeps; drawing, daily récords by 
operator. 

4. Making a good firm lap and care- 
fully handling, not running the can too 
full, and fixing drawing so it will run 
well, Instructing workers to prevent 


operating correctly. 


WEIGHT CONTROL. 

re i : 

. Mills .1, 9, 10, 11, 15, and 18 re- 

oe using the lapmeter. One mill 

tests one lap from each picker twice a 

week; another, 10 yd. from each picker 

each 8 hr.; and still another, each picker 
weekly. 

2. Mills 8, 11; 15, and 19 use regular 
indicator or other system of ‘regain 
checking to keep the amount of bone- 
dry cotton seas all laps. 

3. Practically all mills reporting 
weighing picker lap and having a defi- 
nite tolerance above or below standord 
weight. Four mills indicated a tolerance 
of 1/2 Ib. and two a tolerance of one |b. 
on either side of standard. 


7 


ree 
2. Mill No. 4 ‘weighs sliver daily on 
10% of cards, allows 5% variation, and 
corrects beyond this tolerance. 
3. Mill No. 7 rotates checking so all 
machines are checked each week. 
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Table Ii— Mill Replies to 
Waste Control, Weight Control, 
and Condensed Drawing Questions. 


waste and see that all knock-offs are © 


. Mill No. | spot checks with sliver . 


On the best method of cleaning 


flats, fast or slow brush, six mills re- 
ported | ‘fast” and five reported ‘ ‘slow.” 
No. 19 operates its scratch burnishing 
roll at 350 r. p. m., and one in the 
“slow” group reported 65 r. p. m 
For the kind of wire that should be 
used, the report was as follows: 


Mills Type Wire Wire No. 

Nos. 2, 4, 5, Regular strip- 

1g 9 POR bee's: 

Nos. 3, 11, 12, 

13 Te ee Real 

No. 20 “Knee-Bend” ...... 

No. 8 Special flat Similar to No. 
burnishing 30 for strip- 
wire per roll. 

No. 14 Regular strip- No. 30 in 3- 
per fillet ply founda- 


tion. 























































4. Eight other mills check card sliver 
daily, and said they did this as a matter 
of record but did nothing about off- 
weights. 

Drawing: 

1. Mill No. 15 sizes drawing twice in 
8 hr.; and, if weights are off twice in 
succession, makes correction. 

2. Mill No. 8, no confidence in draw- 
ing weights. 

3. Mill No. | uses the sliver tester in 
checking drawing at times. 

4. Mill No. 4 checks daily with.a plus- 
or-minus tolerance of 21/, grains. 

5. The checking of drawing sliver for 
weight ranged from every 4 hr. around 
the clock to | yd. from each delivery 
twice weekly. 

Roving: 

1.,Once daily. Gear changes made at 
~ drawing. 

2. Two bobbins Swies daily from each - 
frame, if it is the last. Process — once 
otherwise. All roving sizes based on 
bone-dry weights. 

3. Controls at spinning on colored 
work with two or more colors in creel. 

4. Once every 24 hr. 


CONDENSED DRAWING. 


1. Mill 16 has had a little trouble 
with sheddina. Crushed fibers’ caused 
by tongue on “— 

2. Mill No. 1, mashed fiber due te: 
harsh end of fiber adjacent to seed 
being mashed. Breaking of this particle 
has no effect on amount of lint or on. 
tensile strength. 

3. Mill No. 10, condensed drawing 
no good or colored work. 

4.°Mills Nos. 1, 3, 16, and 19 re- 
ported no difference in break. Mills 7. 
and 12, lower strength on antes’ 
drawing. 

5. Mills Nos. 1, 3, and 19, no prefer- 
ence for long- dratt for condensed sliver. 
Mill No. 11, long draft is better. No. 
12, conventional is better. 





























































No. 19 Burnishing No. 4. 


wire 
Mill No. 20 brushes flats fast with 
burnisher wire in case they get wet and 


rust, otherwise uses slow brush with 
knee bend. 


BENT KNIFE PLATES. Straightening 
bent knife plates to cut down on strips 
has been tried by re-inforcing the 
plates with iron strips. No. 2 reported 
correction by filling the brackets. No. 
13 has tried packing pith pieces of 
paper between plates and stand, but 
with doubtful success. No. 18 sug: 
gested putting plumbing paper in in- 
side of screw holes when plate is bent 
in; and outside, if bent out. Nos. 1, 
14, and 17 thought it best to replace 
front plates when bent. 


FLAT SPEEDS. Reduction of flat 
speeds from 3 to 14 in. per min. was 
summarized as follows: Mill No. 3 
reported more strips per flat, but less 
total strips. No. 5 reported flat-strip 
production decreased, end breakage 
increased, poorer carding, and tend- 
ency of cylinders to load. No. 1 be- 
lieves greater strain is put on cylinder 
fillet with a slower speed; No. 11, that 
wire in cylinder is dulled more rapidly. 
No 12 likes the slower speed, while 
No. 18 thinks the slower speed de- 
creases quality. 

I'rom a test run by Mill No. 14, the 
following is reported an overall in- 
crease in neps and trash at a speed of 
1.75 as compared with 2.785 in. per 
min.: while an overall decrease in 
strips and fly was indicated, cylinder 
and doffer strips were less at the slower 
speed. 

On metallic oil-less bearings, the ex- 
perience was limited. Mills 7 and 17 
liked them on drawing. No. 18 found 
them satisfactory for front and second 
top rolls, but not for back rolls. No. 
20 found them satisfactory at some 
speeds, but on speeds of 400 r. p. m. 
and over it had had to drill holes and 
oil as regular bearings. Nos. 7 and 8 
said that oil-less bearings had to be 
taken out, cleaned, and soaked in oil 
at intervals—once a week for No. 8. 
Mill No. 9 reported extensive trials 
but could not find any advantage. 

Mills participating in the meeting- 
by-mail indicated methods of waste 
control and of weight control at the 
pickers, cards, drawing, and roving 
operations, as outlined in Table 11. 
In answer to the questions, does con- 
dense drawing cause fibers to be 
mashed or cut or cause excessive lint 
or fly; is breaking strength better; and 
does condense drawing draft better in 
long-draft, the replies listed in Table 
II under condensed drawing were 
received. 
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Adapting Synthetic 
MILITARY FABRICS 
to Civilian Uses 


HIGHLIGHTS: Conversion Should Not Be Difficult 
— Has Already Started — Three Parts to Transition. 


ITH VERY FEW big government 
4 ae in the offing for syn- 
thetic yarns, except for tire cords, 
greater attention is being given to the 
use of synthetics in civilian produc- 
tion. Many plans go beyond the im- 
mediate period ahead and include use 
of fabrics and yarns which, so far, 
have not been generally used for 
civilian fabrics. 

The transition in synthetics from 
military to civilian fabrics takes three 
forms: (1) the use of cloths made 
especially for war, (2) changes in 
construction to adapt former war 
cloths, and (3) new fabrics made from 
yarns developed during the war. This 
transition started some time ago, par- 
ticularly in the first and third phases 
listed. So far as synthetics are con- 
cerned, there should be little difficulty 
in conversion, with some exceptions. 

There has been no serious problem, 
so far, in disposing of those fabrics 
made for war which, for some reason or 
other, have been released. Govern- 
ment regulations permit cancelled or 
rejected cloths to be disposed of on 
the open market with the exception of 
nylon and silk. Surplus rayon lining 
materials that were released some time 
ago were quickly absorbed for similar 
civilian uses. Cancelled flare-chute 
cloths found ready use for shower and 
other curtains. Rejected bomb-chute 
cloth found a ready place as linings. 
Released nylon escape-chute twills 
have had a great variety of uses rang- 
ing from underwear garments to sport 
shirts. Unfortunately, the uses to 
which some released cloths have been 
put were not always best for their par- 
ticular characteristics. 

So far, there has been but little need 
to change constructions on the looms 
when contracts are cancelled for war 
fabrics already started in the mills. In 
the future, as in the past, it can gen- 
erally be expected that whatever 
changes are necessary can be made in 
finishing; for example, coating rip- 
stop-chute cloths for use as light- 
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The invasion brings nearer the war’s end; 
then the present spotty change from mili- 
tary to civilian textiles will become general. 
Here is discussed the transition of syn- 
thetics; later will be covered cotton and 
wool. 


weight waterproof cloth. For best re- 
sults, however, constructions at times 
should be changed; for example, reed- 
ing out and reducing pickage of can 
celled flare-chute cloths that are to be 
used as blouse material. 


UTILIZING WAR YARNS. ‘The most 
interesting phase of converting syn- 
thetics from war to civilian uses comes 
in the possibilities inherent in yarns 
that have been developed during the 
war. One of these, spun rayon utiliz- 
ing strong staple, although paralleling 
the development of strong rayons for 
the war, has had no military use. In 
a sense, it might be considered a war 
development that already is being 
utilized 100% for civilian needs. 


STRIPED 
MARQUISETTE 


Fig. 1. Bathing suit illustrated repre- 
sents another contemplated use of 
nylon and lastex cloth. 


Soa aie) 


Fig. 2. A variety of future nylon fab- 
rics such as illustrated above are ©! 


practical. Photos—Courtesy Du Pont Compom 
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There is considerable speculation 
as to the place of the strong viscose- 
process rayon in postwar fabrics. They 
may find a permanent place in 


} women’s hosiery, and are certain to in 


men’s half-hose. They will be useful 
in fabrics which are to be coated, such 
as raincoat material, and other water- 
proofed cloths. There appears to be 
some resistance to use of the strong, 
or semi-strong, rayons in dress mate- 
tials. This is laigely due to the high 
incidence of defects in the earlier 
strong rayons. As spinning solutions 
and processes continue to improve, 
this objection should be removed to 
clear the way for sheerer, lighter wear- 
ing apparel that will be quite service- 
able. 

Weaving plants have been fortu- 
nate in that the early experience of 
many with strong rayons was on utili- 
tarian rather than style fabrics. They 
have learned the importance of slash- 
ing with a minimum of stretch, and 
other precautions necessary in handling 
a yarn with less elongation than found 
in regular rayons. 

There is some question as to the 
place of extremely strong acetate- 
process rayons in Civilian fabrics, par- 
ticularly due to their low elongation 
(6% for one type, compared to 23 to 
30% for ordinary acetate). One an- 
nouncement states that strong acetates 
will find a place in lingerie cloths par- 
ticularly in the production of extremely 
lightweight garments. 


FIBERGLAS. Many current war uses 
of Fiberglas cloth show directly its post- 
war applications. These include insu- 
lation in motors, wire coverings, fire 
curtains, and lamination with sheets 
of plastic. The dielectric, moisture- 
proof, fireproof, and fungus-resistant 
properties of Fiberglas automatically 
indicate other of its possible postwar 
uses. They include fireproof curtains 
in theaters, institutions, and homes; 
awnings; shower curtains; and, per- 
haps, coverings for light aircraft. For 
extreme fire resistance, Fiberglas has 
been combined with asbestos, resulting 
in a cloth that should have direct 
civilian applications when available. 

Fig. 3 shows a piece of Fiberglas 
cloth being used to reinforce two pieces 
of plastic for molding into an airplane 
fuselage section. This application has 
possibilities in the much-publicized 
production of molded plastic planes 
for private owners. 


NYLON. ‘The military need for nylon 
cloth unquestionably hastened the de- 
velopment of woven nylon fabrics. As 
with the strong rayons, it was fortunate 
that the earliest quantity productions 
were intended for functional use rather 
than for appearance. As the result of 
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Fig. 3. Fabricating a 
glass-reinforced plas- 
tic airplane fuselage. 
The glass cloth shown 
is cemented between 
sheets of plastic. 


this past experience, just as soon as 
yarn is available many types of nylon 
cloths are expected. Several of these 
are illustrated in Fig. 2. Others in- 
clude organdies, frieze fabrics (for up- 
holstery), bathing suits and foundation 
garment cloths, raincoat cloths, sail 
cloth, pile fabrics, knit fleeces, and 
other wooly-type fabrics including 
blankets. The development of spun 
nylon has been retarded during the 
war, since only waste containing 5% 
or more of foreign matter could be 
used. Fabrics from spun nylon un- 
doubtedly will develop as rapidly as 
the nylon supply allows, probably first 
going into sweaters. 

Very little need be said in regard to 
nylon returning for use in women’s 
hose. The first yarn released from the 
war effort undoubtedly will go into 
hosiery, if of a suitable denier. 


VINYON. It can be expected that 
Vinyon will continue in industrial 
cloths, such as filter cloths, much as 
during wartime. Other uses probably 
will be in shoe fabrics and cloths for 
convertible auto tops. Recent im- 
provements in Vinyon and progress in 
dyeing techniques have overcome many 
early finishing problems on Vinyon 
cloths. 

For the time being, despite un- 
authorized recent publicity to the 
contrary, Vinyon hosiery is not in the 
ofing. None of the Vinyon yarns now 
commercially produced are considered 
suitable for this use. 

The elastic Vinyon E can be ex- 
pected to be discontinued in many 
elastic fabrics, once rubber yarn (natu- 
tal or suitable synthetic) is available; 
but it probably will find a new use in 
bathing-suit cloths and will continue 
as a bandaging material because of its 
special characteristics. 


Of the other synthetic yarns and 
fabrics (such as Saran, Velon, Perma- 
lon, Contro, and others), development 
has been accelerated somewhat by the 
war; but, on the other hand, produc- 
tion has been so relatively low and, in 
general, of such an experimental nature 
that their future in civilian textile 
production is uncertain. There are a 
few exceptions, of course, such as up- 
holstery coverings from the monofila- 
ment synthetic resins. There is a possi- 
bility of fine Velon yarn being suitable 
for hosiery. 

Aralac, although not used in mili- 
tary fabrics has replaced some fiber 
taken from civilian channels. Its chief 
uses have been in blends with wool, 
and it shows promise in blends of 
rayon staple. 


KNIT FABRICS. ‘There should be prac- 
tically no problem in converting knit 
synthetic war textiles to civilian uses, 
because there are but relatively few 
items. They are principally materials 
that have direct civilian application, 
such as hosiery and underwear cloths 
for the women’s services. 

Special mention, however, should 
be made of tricot-knit camouflage net- 
ting made from synthetic yarns. The 
netting could have direct application 
as drapery or decorative material. Tri- 
cot machines producing it can be 
quickly changed over to produce jersey 
cloths without waiting for warps to 
run out. There is considerable specu- 
lation as to the adaptation of the 
strong synthetics (particularly nylon) 
to the new high-speed tricot machines. 

The outcome of the invasion begun 
June 6 will dictate the next step in the 
converting of synthetic military fabrics 
to civilian uses. Barring unexpected 
developments, the transition should 
not be disorderly. 
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Increasing FILLING YARN 
Production on Mules 


HIGHLIGHTS: Calculating Yarn Sizes to Give Maxi- 
mum Production—Formulas Developed and Graphical 
Method Covered Permit Mills to Determine Best Yarn 
Sizes to Obtain Greatest Loom Production. 


ALANCING OF YARN COUNTS spun 
B with those woven so as to assure 
maximum weaving production is to- 
day a necessity for many woolen mills. 

Mills are not called upon to produce 
the multifarious cloths which in pre- 
war days were typical of fancy woolen 
mills, because the greater part of their 
products are standardized by govern- 
ment contracts. Consequently, in the 
weave shed there is much less chang- 
ing of gears and harnesses, less fre- 
quent sley changing, fewer box chains 
to make, and drawing-in has been re- 
duced to a minimum. A loom is now 
in operation most of the time and 
does not stand idle nearly so long as 
when frequent changing of sets, drafts, 
pattern chains, and sleys were every- 
day occurrences. Moreover, every warp 
beam put into a loom now holds the 
maximum number of cuts. There are 
very few one-cut or two-cut warps go- 
ing into looms with the attendant loss 
of time in changing warps and tying-in. 
Each loom in the shed is now operat- 
ing at a higher efficiency and will re- 
quire a greater supply of yarn than for- 
merly. “Consequently, the spinning 
department is hard pressed for supplies 
of yarn, and often cannot cope with 
the extra demand. 


‘PROBLEMS OF MAXIMUM PRODUC- 
‘TION. Out of this arises the question 

. What counts of yarn must we 
spin in order to obtain the maximum 
mule output? 

Thinking must be in terms of 
length, for a loom inserts a length of 
‘yarn at every pick of the loom, irrespec- 
tive of the counts. There will, of 
course, be a slight drop of weaving 
efficiency when coarse counts are 
woven owing to the more frequent 
stoppage of the loom for filling re- 
plenishment; but this is of so slight a 
nature that it will not appreciably af- 
fect our conclusions. If a cloth is, for 
example, 85 in. wide in the loom, a 
length of 85 in. will be inserted for 
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every pick, whether we are weaving 
l-run or 2-run filling yarn. Hence, our 
question becomes . . . What counts 
of yarn must we spin in order to obtain 
the maximum length of yarn or yard- 
age? 

The answer is not so self-evident as 
it might appear at first sight. At first 


thought, one might reason that, in 
view of the fact that thicker counts 


have fewer turns per inch than finer 
counts, the coarser the count the 
greater would be the production in 
terms of length. But, bear in mind 
that when thicker yarn is spun it is 
necessary to doff oftener, thus losing 
much time. With fine counts produc- 
tion is lost through having to insert 
many more turns per inch, but a gain 
is obtained through having to doff less 


TABLE 1— Relation Between 
Average Draws Per Minute 
and Yarn Counts. 


Average Draws’ 


sat per Minute 





By GEORGE 
WAKEFIELD 


often. With coarse counts the con- 
trary is the case; we gain through hav- 
ing to insert few turns per inch and 
lose through having to doff more fre- 
quently. Hence, the question becomes 

. What counts must we spin in 
order to obtain the maximum number 
of draws of the mule in a given period 
of time? 


DETERMINATION OF MAXIMUM DOFF. 
For the purpose of investigation, as- 
sume that the yarns are of a similar 
type; that is, whatever the count of 
the yarn, the angle of twist on the sur- 
face of the yarn remains constant—or, 
in other words, the number of turns 
per inch varies inversely as the diam- 
eter of the yarn. What amounts to 
the same thing, the turns per inch 
vary indirectly as the square root of 
the counts. This is what one usually 
finds in practice and is not considered 
unreasonable. 

After weighing many filling bob- 
bins of diverse counts from different 
mules, the writer found that the usual 
weight of filling bobbin was 14 oz, 
net. Hence, letting X equal the 
counts: 

(X x 1,600 x 36 x 14) + 16 = 
5,400 X, number of inches on a bob- 
bin. 

Assume that the length of the draw 
of a mule to be 80 in.,_ then, 
5,400X + 80 = 67.5 X, number of 
draws on a bobbin. 

In analyzing the draw of an average 
mule spinning 0.56-run filling yar, 
the following particulars were ob- 
tained: Backing-off and winding-on 
required 44 sec. Coming-out and 
spinning required 94 sec. Or, one 
complete draw equals 14 seconds. 

Practically speaking, no matter 
what counts spun, the number of sec- 
onds for backing-off and winding-0n 
will be constant at 44 sec.; but “the 
number of seconds for the insertion 
of the twist during and at the end of 
the outward traverse will vary directly 
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as the square root of the counts. 

Considering 0.56-run filling being 
spun, the following time is required 
for completing one doff of filling: 
(67.5 x 0.56 x 4.5) + 60 = 2.834 
min. for backing-off and winding-on, 
and (67.5 x 0.56x9.5) + 60 = 5.984 
min. for insertion of twist during and 
at the end of the outward traverse. Or 
§.818 min. is required to complete one 
doff of filling yarn. 


The formula for the time taken to 
produce one doff of filling yarn, but 
not including doffing time, would be: 


(X X 67.545) , (X¥X67.5X9.5xX VX) 
eee eee oe a 
60 60x v0.56 

= (5.062X + 14.28X 3/2) min. 





Allow 10 min. for the doffing of one 
set of filling bobbins consisting of 300 
spindles. This represents the actual 
time taken on the average when two 
workers are engaged in doffing, while 
the third worker keeps the other mule 
of the pair running. Therefore, the 
actual time taken to produce one doft 
of warp, inclusive of the time for 


doffing, is: 
5.062X + 14.28X3/2 +- 10 min. 


Divide the number of draws on a 
bobbin by the actual time to produce 
a doff, including doffing time, to ob- 
tain the average number of draws per 
minute. Then: 


67.5X + (5.062X + 14.28X3/2 + 10) = 
average draws per minute. 


Now, when Y is a maximum, the 
production in terms of units of length 
will be a maximum. Hence, to find 
the maximum value of Y, differentiate 
according to the formula which now 
follows: 





that is: 


(67.5 (5.062 X + 14.28X3/2 + 10) — 
67.5 X (5.062 + 21.42 X1/2)] 
(5.062. X + 14,.28X3/2 + 10)? 

(341.8X + 963.8X3/2 + 675) — 

(341.8X + 1445 X3/2) = 0 
$41.8 X + 963.8 X3/2 + 675 = 
341.8 X + 1445 X3/2 





75 = 481.2X3/2 
(, 675 
481.2 


mum production. 


3/2 = X = ].253-run for maxi- 


Therefore, in order to obtain the 
maximum production 1 in terms of units 
of | length, or yardage, we must (in the 
case under discussion) spin to 14-run 
fll ng yarn. 


lf we do not wish to, or cannot, use 


calculus, proceed to find graphically 
what the count of filling must be in 
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order to obtain the maximum produc- 
tion. Then: 


_674X 


Y = 5062 2X + 14.28 X3/2 + 10 








The first step is to calculate the 
values of Y, or the average draws per 
minute, including doffing time, for the 
different values of X which represents 
yarn counts. Accordingly, Table | 
was developed for different yarns. As 
skeins were used in the mill in which 
this table was first developed, the aver- 
age number of draws per minute was 
first calculated for the skein values 
and then the yarn counts were trans- 
ferred in terms of the run and the cut 
systems. 

’ These results are shown when 
plotted in Fig. 1. It will be seen that 
what was found by calculation is con- 
firmed by the graph. The maximum 
average draws per minute is obtained 
when we spin filling yarn to 1.25 run. 
Of course, different mills will have 
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different data; and to arrive at the 
counts for the maximum production, 
they will have to utilize their own par- 
ticular facts. The data which the 
writer found to be applicable in his 
own mill will not necessarily be the 
same as in other mills. Whereas at 
the writer’s plant the average dofhing 
time for a set of 300 filling spindles 
was found to be 10 min., the time at 
another mill may be only 8 min. be- 
cause of greater efficiency. Further- 
more, although the writer found 14 
oz., net, to be the average contents 
of a filling bobbin, others may find 
that through having larger packages 
their bobbins may contain 2 oz., net. 
But the principle of calculation is the 
same; and, although this article deals 
only with the spinning of filling yarn, 
the same methods can be used for find- 
ing the count of warp to give the 
maximum yardage production. Such 
results will naturally be different from 
the filling count. 
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Fig. 1. Results of Table | are plotted and indicate that maximum mule production 


is obtained when 1.25-run yarn is spun. 
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High-Temperature 


HEATING for 
Finishing Plants 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Practical Applications in Cotton and 


Rayon Finishing Plants Result in 20 to 30% Savings in Fuel 
—Smaller-Size Piping Possible. 


By PAUL L. GEIRINGER 


Licensed Professional Engineer 


-YAVINGS IN FUEL COSTS as great as 
S 20 and 30% have been obtained 
in cotton and rayon finishing plants 
after converting to high-temperature 
hot water heating systems. Also, con- 
siderable additional savings have been 
effected in maintenance. With fuel 
costs rating as one of those most out- 
standing expenses in the operation of a 
finishing plant, and with the gradual 
increase in price and scarcity of coal 
and fuel oil brought about by the war, 
textile mill engineers should consider 
every possible method of instituting 
savings, not only for the present period 
but for the postwar period when com- 
petition will be great. 

The relation between power and 
process steam load is very favorable in 
cotton and rayon finishing plants. Gen- 
erally, the process heat requirement is 
so large that it completely covers the 
power requirement. Consequently all 
the power needed can be easily raised 
without using too high a boiler pres- 
sure. Actually, all power required can 
be raised from a turbine without a 
condenser. With such a set-up we can 
consider the power production in this 
type of plant more or less as a simple 
steam-pressure reduction problem and 
all our attention can be directed to the 
achievement of saving of back-pressure 
steam used for process heating. Only 
during a few night hours and some- 
times on Saturday mornings do some 
plants have to exhaust small quantities 
of steam. The procedure occurs when 
part of the plant has to be kept in 
operation and the main heat consum- 
ers, such as the dyehouse, are idle. The 
installation of large, hot-water storage 
tanks can decrease these losses which 
are for short periods and are unavoid- 
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able. Such losses, however, are usually 
small in relation to the total fuel con- 
sumed and will seldom exceed 1 to 
2% of the total fuel costs. 

The most economic boiler pressure 
for high temperature heating is to set 
for about 400 Ib. per sq. in. and for a 
back-pressure at 75 to 80 Ib. per sq. in. 
gage pressure. An economic distribu- 
tion of heat with high-temperature hot 
water at a flow temperature of over 
310° F. is thus possible. This tem- 
perature will suffice for the operation 
of nearly all equipment. Modern cot- 
ton-drying equipment requires such 
high temperatures, sometimes as great 
as 350° F. 

Low-pressure and low-temperature 
distribution should not be used, but 


high temperatures should be employed 
to decrease the pipe sizes as far as 
possible. Large heat quantities can be 
propelled through comparatively small 
pipe sizes. A header of 6 in. is ade- 
quate for handling about 25,000,000 
B.t.u., or an amount corresponding to 
25,000 Ib. of steam. This is the equiva- 
lent in heat consumption of a rather 
large finishing plant. Usually pipe 
sizes of 4 to 5 in. are adequate. With 
first-class insulation the heat losses of 
small diameter pipes are kept in check 
and the efficiency of heat distribution 
is quite high within a plant of even 
large dimensions. At present, heat is 
usually distributed to the various con- 
sumption points of a finishing plant 
by means of low-pressure steam at 10 
to 20 Ib. per sq. in. gage pressure, and 
with pipe sizes up to 24 in. 


APPLICATIONS IN FINISHING PLANTS. 
Nearly all machinery in a finishing 
plant, with the exception of cylinder 
dryers, can be converted from steam 
heating to direct heating by high-tem- 
perature hot water. The efficiencies of 
dryers may be improved by placing 
close to them low-pressure steam- 
raising equipment of special design, 
producing low-pressure steam from 
superheated water. Condensate of 
these machines is returned to the heat 
exchangers and not to the boilers. In 
this way, pipe radiation losses in low- 
pressure lines of large diameters are 
spared and the dryers are supplied 
with a dry steam containing less water. 
If the turbine room is located close to 
the dryers, it is sometimes advan- 
tageous to feed these machines directly 
with the back-pressure steam of the 
turbine. 

Agers and steamers, or humidifying 





Fig. 1. Extremely small and well-insulated piping may be used with a high-tem- 
perature hot water heating system when processing rayon fabrics. 
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equipment, can be heated with high- 
temperature hot water. It is an easy 
matter to install a water bath at the 
bottom of these machines, even if not 
provided for by the machine manufac- 
turer. ‘The control of heat, in this way, 
is much more accurate and many 
troubles experienced in acid and non- 
acid steamers are eliminated. . 

Exhaust steam of the agers is at 
present allowed to escape through the 
roof and into the atmosphere, although 
this steam can be utilized for the 
raising of hot water, hot air, or even 
low-pressure steam for the feeding of 
the drying cylinder of printing 
machines. 

The writer has developed in several 
plants and has tested special designs 
for utilizing the heat of steam ex- 








hausted for agers. The steam con- 
sumption of agers frequently reaches 
several thousand pounds per hour, and 
the savings made are correspondingly 
large. 

Heating requirements of bleachery 
equipment are most economically sup- 
plied with high-temperature hot water, 
dliminating direct injection of steam 
into the kiers or into kier liquid in the 
preparation stage. Indirect heating is 
common practice in most finishing 
plants utilizing heat exchangers. These 
can be connected, often with very few 
changes, to the high-temperature hot 
water circuit. If heat exchangers are 
not used, coils can be placed in kiers 
and tanks containing the kier liquid for 
purposes of heating. Exact control can 
b¢ maintained, using high-temperature 
hot water in bringing kiers up to 
operating temperature and in main- 
laning them at required pressure. 
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Only a few plants insist on using 
condensate for the kier boil, a pro- 
cedure which certainly gives an excel- 
lent “white,” but one which is some- 
what costly. Even in such cases this 
condensate can be taken from the 
high-temperature hot water line after 
being cooled. Such water is equally as 
clean as the best condensate. 

The heating of continuous bleach- 
ing-boiling vats with high-temperature 
hot water for the treatment of rayon 
cloth is one of the oldest and most 
eficient applications of this type of 
heating. An installation of this type 
made several years ago is shown in 
Fig. 1. 

At present, these vats are built 
completely enclosed so as to retain 
considerable heat and keep the room 






























































































Fig. 2. Extensive use is being made of high-temperature hot water heating in 
Europe and in England today. A typical installation is for heating calenders. 


free of fog and moisture. In many 
plants, however, the uncovered type of 
vat is still in use and savings by using 
high-temperature hot water heating 
with this type of equipment are coa- 
siderable, as covered in the September, 
1943, issue of ‘TExTILE WorLpD. 

Heat contained in the waste water 
of the kier liquid from the rayon 
bleaching equipment can be utilized 
for raising hot water of about 100° F. 
Dye vats, jigs, the kier baths, and 
especially the spray pipes of continu- 
ous dyeing machines, if supplied with 
water raised in temperature this way, 
will conserve considerable amounts of 
heat which otherwise would have been 
wasted. Dycing equipment, whether 
jigs, padders, or continuous dyers can 
be equipped with coils for high-tem- 
perature hot water heating as described 
in the September article. 

Sizing machinery and starch boiling 





tanks are sometimes better heated with 
steam which is raised in temperature 
directly or indirectly from a high- 
pressure hot water system. It is also 
feasible to boil the starch indirectly 
with high-temperature hot water using 
half spherical containers equipped 
with a stirring device. Many plants 
have changed their whole starch-boil- 
ing equipment to this type. 

Tenter frames, one of the largest 
heat-consumers in a finishing plant, 
can be heated much more efficiently 
with high-temperature hot water than 
with high-pressure steam. Some plants 
have even adopted the practice of 
using high-pressure steam with a pres- 
sure far in excess of 75 to 80 Ib. per 
sq. in. gage pressure, in order to 
step-up the drying speed. The losses 
inherent in condensing steam of such 
high pressure greatly exceed those 
obtained when using steam of lower 
pressure. The introduction of high- 
temperature hot water in place of 
high-pressure steam is a welcomed 
means of reducing up to 30% the ex- 
ceedingly high heat consumption of 
such equipment. — 

Calenders may also be heated with 
hot water, as shown in Fig. 2. Heat 
consumption of these machines, if 
supplied in this way, is very small. 


HEATING SHIPPING AND OFFICE 
SPACE. ‘The room-heating system for 
the folding, packing and shipping de- 
partment can be well controlled if 
connected to the high-temperature hot 
water lines. Automatic instruments 
which regulate the flow temperature 
make a close control possible. Advan- 
tages experienced with radiant heating 
can be obtained in part with this 
heating system. The doors of the 
shipping department, for instance, may 
be kept open continuously and the 
cold air entering through the doors is 
partly kept out by a heat-veil given 
off from a static heating surface fram- 
ing the doors. The application of 
downblast heaters is sometimes more 
effective for wide openings and doors, 
but in other instances it is rather in- 
efficient because of the considerable 
amount of heat pushed through the 
door into the open air. 

Office heating systems can be con- 
nected directly or indirectly to the 
system, making the application of air- 
conditioning systems possible in the 
same manner as though heating by 
steam. The transfer of this heat to 
distant places is obtained cheaply and 
efficiently because of the small pipe 
sizes. Usually, pipes of 4 in. and 1 in. 
in diameter will suffice for large plants. 

Aside from fuel savings, converted 
plants have obtained reduced mainte- 
nance costs. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 
modern machines. 


*Proved by Research 
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Desert Punch ai 
Served in Cotton 


Troops stationed in desert and trop- 
ical regions enjoy cool drinking 
water —thanks to a cotton duck 
water bag developed by Capt. W. L. 
Hicks of the Quartermaster Corps. 
Formerly, bags were rubberized and 
water reached temperatures, under 
desert conditions, that made it al- 
most undrinkable. 

This new bag is made of a duck 
fabric treated with natural gums 
to simulate those found in flax. 
Moisture is allowed to permeate to 
the outside and evaporation cools 
water inside the bag. 

Mills making this specially treated 
duck depend on Butterworth 
Machines at every step in the Wet 
End of Textile Finishing. 


Butterworth Machines are playing 
their part in the battle of produc- 
tion—bleaching, boiling-out, dry- 
ing, calendering, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offet 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ... or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your present 
finishing problems, and aid you in 
your post war plans. Let us serve 
you now. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 
Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont 


4f Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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In the March and May issues of Textile 
World, Mr. Cleaveland discussed in detail 
the use of knife and roller coating 
machines. In this article he describes four 
types of equipment which are employed 
for special purposes. A subsequent article 
will deal with operation of coating 
machines and safety precautions. 





“YOATING BY EXTRUSION from dies is 
s an interesting method which has 
been used for some time in the finish- 
ing of wire and thread. A similar 
method has been used to produce a 
transparent film from regenerated cel- 
lulose that is afterwards passed into a 
coagulating bath to harden. Such a 
machine could be adapted for extrud- 
ing a film directly on fabrics or paper, 
using a solution with quite a high solid 
content by the aid of heat and pres- 
sure, and thus bring the application 
cost close to that of calender coating. 


BRUSH AND DIP COATING. Brush 
couting is an old method which is 
much used in producing clay-surfaced 
papers, but is of no value in applying 
a solvent solution of a plastic to paper 
or cloth. Such solutions do not spread 
or brush readily, and soon gum up the 
vibrating brushes. 

Dip coating is used to produce the 
familiar oiled silk of prewar days, var- 
nished cambric, and much gas-proof 
fabric for the Army and Navy. It is 
an extremely simple method. The 
fabric passes into a low-viscosity solu- 
tion of a plastic, which for the above- 
mentioned materials is generally an 
alkyd modified urea-formaldehyde or 
melamine varnish. The cloth then 
passes into a tower drying unit where 
it cannot come in contact with a roll 
until dry. The coating thickness is 
controlled either by blunt knives set 
to touch each face of the fabric, re- 
moving the excess coating solution, or 
by simple gravity flow, the speed of 
the machine being synchronized with 
the flow of the coating solution so 
that as the cloth rises the excess solu- 
tion has drained away. 
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Machines and Methods 
for PLASTIC COATINGS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Extrusion, Dip and Spray Equipment 
Fill Special Needs — Dryers for Coated Fabrics Must 
Be Designed to Handle Highly Flammable Solvents. 


The machine above is one of numerous 
coating. 


The machine is comparatively low 
priced, the most expensive part being 
the dryer. It is easy to operate, and 
one man may often handle a number 
of machines. There is a definite maxi- 
mum to the amount of coating that 
may be applied per pass, determined 
by the flow characteristics of the coat- 
ing solution. If a thicker film is re- 
quired, the fabric must be recoated. 

This type of machine is invaluable 
for completely filling a low-thread- 
count fabric, and for handling a very 
light-weight and weak cloth, such as 
some rayons and silks. It is also used 
at times for saturating and _ sizing. 
Squeeze rolls force the size into the 
fibers, and remove the excess. 


SPRAY COATING. Spray coating, both 
manual and automatic, is used to 










By JOHN B. 
CLEAVELAND 




















types suitable for drying fabrics after 


Courtesy Meadows Machine Works. 


finish uneven surfaces that are not 
otherwise easily coated, but the waste 
factor is so high that it is rarely satis- 
factory for production work on fabrics 
and paper. Many of the new plastics 
have a tendency to string and cobweb 
when sprayed and are unsuited to this 
method of application. Spraying 
through a stencil to form patterns on 
a fabric or paper is sometimes done. 


DRYING EQUIPMENT. Drying equip- 
ment suitable for the coating machines 
described may be of the conventional 
box type, with heat supplied by unit 
steam heaters and fed uniformly 
through the box by a duct system. 
Other arrangements include the plac- 
ing of steam coils in the box itself, or 
the use of infra-red lamps. It must be 
(Continued on page 111) 
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New casern rrpres—blended with rayon—make possible many interesting new fabrics. s 

But their sensitivity to alkalinity and high processing temperatures create special prob- | 

lemis of scouring and finishing to yield clear, even shades and attractive “hand.” Harshness 1 

and boardiness often have proved difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate—using conven- - 

tional types of processing compounds. ( 
To help overcome these problems, Quaker now offers two products especially suited 

to the processing and finishing of casein fibre fabrics: } 
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New Synthetic Detergent Organic Softening Compound Ms 
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An outline of a successful procedure for adapting these two Quaker products to con- ti 

ventional scouring, dyeing and finishing practice is available. We'll gladly send you a copy re 
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... or, still better, request a Quaker Process Engineer to call and help you to develop it 
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the qualities of finish and sales appeal you desire. he 
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If yours is a problem involving the processing of fabrics composed of casein and : 
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rayon staple fabrics, these Quaker products and the wide experience of a Quaker Process fa 
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HUMIDIFICATION needed 






for CIRCULAR-HOSIERY 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Many Buildings Not Properly Con- 


structed—Control of Humidity Can Reduce Seconds and 
Improve Quality—Proper Humidification Eliminates Split 


Yarn—Yarn Size, Strength, and Elongation Held Constant 


—Uniform Size Secured, and Looping Defects Caused by 
Contraction Eliminated—Conditioned Yarn Knits Best. 


OSt KNITTERS of circular cotton 
M hosiery have never given proper 
attention to the humidification of their 
plants to maintain uniform quality, 
increase production without additional 
expenditure of labor, and eliminate 
losses caused by manufacturing hosiery 
with yarns at less than standard regain. 
Among the reasons for this apparent 
lack of interest in correct humidifica- 
tion are: (1) the use of rented frame 
or thin-roofed buildings, which are 
costly to insulate; (2) the predomi- 
nance of coarse yarn numbers that 
process fairly well over a wide range of 
humidities; (3) the belief that knit- 
ting equipment is very susceptible to 
rust; and (4) the unexacting require- 
ments of the trade as to the uniform- 
ity of size and quality. The usual con- 
tention is that, since the production 
holds up relatively well under varying 
conditions, the cost of controlled 
humidification cannot be justified. In 
this argument, knitters overlook the 
fact that a given yardage of yarn in- 
creases in weight under higher humid- 
ity and that breaking strength in- 
creases to a marked degree. Also, the 
varn is less affected by the needles, 
since the fibers are free from static 
and lie closer together and as a result 
are less likely to be split by the needles. 
Uneven lengths and puckering can be 
largely climinated, and seconds  re- 


duced. 





PRESENT PRACTICES. T’o elaborate 
on conditions as they generally exist, 
knitters make or purchase yarn from 
spinners that has been spun at the 
fairly high regain figure required for 
properly processing the cotton. These 
spiiners have probably taken the yarn 
from the winders and put it in a con- 
ditioning room where approximately 
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100° F. temperature and 98% relative 
humidity are maintained. The chances 
are that it has remained for approxi- 
mately 24 hours and that 14 to 4% 
or even 5% more moisture has been 
added, this bringing the total regain 
to the commercial yarn percentage 
allowable—viz. 7%. Such treatment 
also eliminates kinks and “sets the 
twist.” Assuming the yarn is delivered 
to the knitting mill with the proper 
percentage of regain, the average knit- 
ter pays little attention to this mois- 
ture content in the yarn or the proper 


Regain, Percent 






ACTUAL REGAIN OF COTTON YARN 


Average values commonly realized under mill conditions; 
also, for comparison, Hartshorne’s theoretical values 


50 
Relative Humidity, Percent 


place in which to store it so that the 
moisture content will be correct for 
further handling. Sometimes, the yarn 
is left in cases on the knitting-room 
floor. In other instances, the cases are 
opened and the yarn removed and 
stored in bins. Still others store cases 
away in blazing-hot warehouses where 
nature is left to play havoc in taking 
up the humidity. The result is that 
much of the moisture which was in 
the yarns when shipped is lost, and 
never entirely regained. 

The knitter expects the yarn to run 
perfectly when he removes it from 
stock and feeds up the knitting ma- 
chines. If satisfactory results are not 
obtained, the spinner gets the blame. 
In most cases, yarns returned by knit- 
ters to the spinners, when properly 
humidified, put on a suitable machine 
of the right gage, and used with 
needles of the correct hook, knit as 
satisfactorily as can be desired. 


LOW HUMIDITY AFFECTS KNITTING. 
When yarn with low moisture content 
is put on a knitting machine in an un- 
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Fig. 1. Chart showing relation of relative humidity to regain in cotton yarn. 
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LEFT — Orders for IN- 
DUSTRIAL Stainless Sheets 
in less than case lots are 
instantly filled from a stock 
covering a wide range of 
sizes and grades. A reserve 
supply protects you against 
disappointment and delay. 


@ An additional warehouse 
containing a reserve stock 
of items in all sizes and 
grades in hourly demand is 
another feature of IN- 
DUSTRIAL Service to the 
industry. 


@® BELOW—Any size, make or 
grade of INDUSTRIAL 
Stainless Bars ready for im- 
mediate shipment. These 
racks contain the largest 
range of Stainless Bars 
stocked anywhere for prompt 
shipment. 
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STOCKS 


Awaiting your Shipping Order! 


The opportunities for product improvement with Stainless Steels is 
wasted if you cannot get the Steels quickly. INDUSTRIAL not only 
specializes in Stainless Steel, but also in making it quickly available 
in all sizes and grades. These photographs show only a small part 
of our reserve stocks, listed in our Booklet . . . an informative story 
of quality, uniformity and service. 


es ) “The Specialists in Stainless Steel” 
- INDUSTRIAL STEELS, INC. 


250 BENT STREET Southern Representative 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. R. E. MASON 
Box 1903 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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humidified room, there is no chance 
for the yarn to condition, as it is run 
off very rapidly, leaving little time for 
conditioning. Consequently, the yarn 
is not so strong and elastic as properly 
conditioned yarn would be; therefore 
more stoppage and seconds are likely 
to occur. For this reason, it is believed 
in some quarters that controlled hu- 
midification is more essential in yarn- 
storage areas previous to knitting than 
in the knitting room itself. If yarn 
is stored in the knitting room, then 
controlled humidity is needed there. 
Another reason for humidifying the 
knitting room is that static electricity 
appears at 40% or less relative humid- 
ity, making the fibers repel each other 
and causing the yarn to fly apart. In 
consequence, the needles tend to split 
the yarn and cut the extended fibers, 
thus making a weaker finished product 
than would have been produced under 
conditions of controlled humidity. 

In rooms other than the actual knit- 
ting departments, the principal use of 
humidity is to control the yarn size 
and elongation. If a sock is knitted in 
a room carrying a relative humidity of 
60% plus, its normal regain will be 
held more or less stable and a uniform 
stocking will be produced. Looping 
and knitting departments should be 
kept at the same humidity to prevent 
defects in looped hosiery caused by 
expansion or contraction of the hose 
and looping yarn in reaching a state of 
equilibrium. In the inspection depart- 
ment, the principal advantage of hu- 
midification would be to help the yarn 
hold its normal breaking strength. 


STANDARDS TO MEET. ‘To maintain 
the standard regain of 7% recom- 
mended for cotton yarns by Commit- 
tee D-13 of the ASTM, a relative hu- 
midity of between 55% and 70% is re- 
quired, as indicated on the accompany- 
ing chart, Fig. 1. Years ago, Hartshorne 
determined that cottons in loose form 
would pick up 7% of their dry weight 
if exposed long enough in ar atmos- 
phere of 55%rh. More recently, 
Walen concluded from numerous 
mill tests that most yarns actually re- 
quire nearly 70% humidity under us- 
ual conditions of mill exposure in or- 
der to acquire 7% regain. 

Mercerized yarns should be main- 
tained at 84% regain as recommended 
by the National Bureau of Standards. 
This usually can be secured by the 
same or slightly higher humidity than 
required for un-mercerized yarns. As- 
suming that cotton yarn as purchased 
contains the standard regain, then it is 
the problem of the knitter to store, 
handle, and process the yarn so that 
no moisture is lost. If yarn is stored 
in hot warehouses for extended _per- 
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iods, provisions should be made to 
humidfy the warehouses. 

If the knitter finds that his pur- 
chased yarn is below the standard per- 
centage of regain due to lack of suf- 
ficient humidification in the spinner’s 
plant, such yarn needs extended con- 
ditioning under the correct, controlled 
humidity to bring it up to standard. 
One circular-hosiery knitter of our ac- 
quaintance plans to humidify his ware- 
house and storage bins to maintain 
8% moisture regain in the cotton yarn, 
and to humidify his knitting depart- 
ment and looping room so as to hold 
this regain. He hopes to get a better 
quality hose, an increase in produc- 
tion, and at least a 2% reduction in 
seconds. 

In the knitting and looping depart- 
ments, other things such as the health 
and comfort of the employees and the 
prevention of damage by rust to the 
needles must be considered. For com- 
fort, one mnitter recommends a tem- 
perature of 72 to 78° with 55% rh. 
While it is asiticg to maintain such 
low temperatures as he recommends in 
the winter time, it would not be pos- 
sible to produce them during the sum- 
mer without the use of refrigeration in 
connection with the air-conditioning 
equipment. 


SELECT SYSTEM WITH CARE. A sys- 

tem of air conditioning consisting of 
a central-station air washer and duct 
distributors is very desirable for a knit- 
ting department since this type of 
equipment supplies saturated air with- 
out free moisture, thereby eliminating 
any possibility of rust. However, other 


types such as the improved atomizer 
can be used, if installed so that no 
free moisture is discharged directly 
above the machines, although it is be- 
lieved that free moisture up to 65% 
r.h. is not undesirable, as rust begins 
to set in at 70% r.h. Regular blowing 
off of the machine parts with filtered 
compressed air and rubbing of the 
needles and highly polished surfaces 
with oily rags also prevent rust. 
There is no proof that knitting ma- 
chines, properly cared for, cannot 
stand as high humidities as other ee 
tile machines, such as those used i 
the carding and spinning lectinidii 
of the cotton mills. 

A factor which is sometimes over- 
looked when installing humidification 
is that of the water supply. It has 
been proven that some water is un- 
suited for humidification purposes un- 
less it first is treated. The treatment 
might consist of running it through a 
softener or of adding neutralizing 
chemicals. When the rusting of equip- 
ment can be traced to the water used, 
rather than to the fact that humidity 
has been introduced, the correction 
usually is not difficult to make. 

Results to be expected from the 
correct humidification of a circular- 
knitting plant should give returns on 
the initial investment and cost of op- 
eration to be worth serious considera- 
tion. Present war conditions do not 
permit extensive remodeling of build- 
ings or the procurement of suitable 
humidifying equipment. But, in mak- 
ing plans for postwar, proper humidi- 
fication should be included if knitters 
are to stay in the running. 


Machines for Plastic Coatings 


(Continued from page 107) 


remembered that the solvents used to 
dissolve plastic materials are, almost 
without exception, highly flammable 
and explosive, and the design of the 
drying equipment must consider this 
fact. An exhaust system that ade- 
quately removes the high concentra- 
tion of solvent vapors should always 
be provided. 

In the production of coated fabrics 
it is important to remember that after 
all a machine is just a machine, and is 
only as good as its operator. Choose 
the proper machine for the work in 
hand whenever possible, if you would 
cut down to the greatest degree the 
uncertainty of the human factor. A 
good coating machine is a good invest- 
ment. 

There are so many different types of 


materials being offered for coating 
fabrics that machines and methods for 
applying them can scarcely keep apace. 
It is trve that in many instances the 
new coating (or impregnating) ma- 
terials are represented as “being suit- 
able for use with existing machines” 
but, practically always, there are tech- 
niques to be learned and devices to be 
added in developing the one best way 
to handle the new substance, even 
though it is only slightly different. 
As new plastics are developed or 
new formulas for old plastics evolved, 
one or more of the machines described 
will aid in bringing the fabric from 
the laboratorv to the dealer’s shelves 
efficiently and economically, and aid 
forming that better world of to- 
morrow to which we all look forward. 
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SOAKING FORMULAS 
for Rayon Crepes 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Proportions Vary for Different Yarns 


and Twists—Most Extraction-Liquor Can Be Saved—Yarn 


for Canton Crepes Requires Special Care. 


By S. J. MILLER 


AYON YARN can be soaked prior to 
R throwing into crepe either by the 
open-tub method or the machine 
method. Here we shall consider only 
the open-tub method, which is rela- 
tively simpler. Of primary importance 
ate the formulas used for various 
yarns. Table I shows a series of 
formulas that have been used success- 
fully, and Table II indicates yarns and 
twists with which they have been 
found to be satisfactory. 

Soaking practices are of as much 
importance as the formulas used and, 
when throwing yarns for Canton 
crepes, are of more importance in 
maintaining a predetermined quality. 
Any formula selected will influence 
yvam-running quality and will ap- 
preciably affect the appearance of the 
ultimate fabric, but the benefits de- 
rived from a good formula can be more 
than nullified by improper soaking- 
oom practices. 

The manner in which the bath is 
prepared is most important. Of course, 
the need for cleanliness to prevent 
contamination and to keep colors clear 
is unquestioned. A source of contami- 
nation (and dilution) that is fre- 
quently overlooked until trouble strikes 
is an open steam line. Soaking tubs 
should be jacketed or should employ 
closed coils. If the latter are used, 
platforms should prevent the yarn 
bundles from coming in contact with 
the hot pipes. 

Since the sizing ingredient used 
normally is gelatin or contains gelatin, 
two factors when handling it should 
be observed. The dry size should be 
wet-out well in cold water before it is 
put into solution, and high tempera- 
tures should be avoided. Usually there 
is no problem when the soaking oil is 
introduced into the bath, unless it has 
hardened or separated. Hardened oil 
often goes into solution better when 
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it is dissolved first in water heated well 
above the 130° that is most generally 
used in soaking—180° to 200° is 
usually satisfactory. 

It has long been known that the 
length of time needed to place the 
yarn in the soaking bath and the time 
needed to remove it should be kept as 
short as possible so that all units have 
uniform soaking. A platform-and-hoist 
device which helps to keep this time 
to a minimum was described in TEx- 
TILE Wor tp, April issue, pages 128 
and 129. This platform-and-hoist 
method is far superior to the practice 
of placing and removing the yarn by 
hand. It has an additional advantage 
in keeping the “drip time” uniform. 

“Drip time” is the period between 
soaking and extracting. It not only 
should be kept uniform (for actual 
soaking is going on during this period ) 
but also should be kept to a minimum. 
This time need not exceed 5 min. in a 
well-ordered soaking department. 

The cost of soaking materials can 
be kept down by reclaiming the excess 
liquor removed from the skeins during 
extracting. This extraction liquor can 
be reused except in the soaking of yarn 
for Canton crepe or in the soaking of 
most 200-den. yarns. The liquor is 
merely returned to the standing bath 


leikcuen shows variation in pebble 
that can be caused by soaking. 


TABLE |. SOAKING FORMULAS 
FOR 84 GAL. SOLUTION 


FORMULA OIL SIZE 


in the soaking tub and enough new 
solution is added to bring up the total 
to whatever level is required. Normally, 
the new material added comes from a 
storage tub which is made the same 
strength as the original bath except, 
possibly, for the amount of tint. The 
foregoing does not mean that a stand- 
ing bath can be used indefinitely. Ex- 
perience has shown that it should be 
discarded after 2,500 lb. have been 
soaked or after it has been standing 
unused for over 24 hr. 

The need for uniformity in extract- 
ing is now so well known that the 
only item that will be mentioned here 
is the need for frequent weighings of 
batches. 


TABLE Il. FORMULAS FOR VARIOUS YARNS AND TWISTS 


Denier kdl 


75/30 

75/45 

75/30 
100/60 
100/60 
100/40 
150/40 
150/40 
150/40 
200/75 


Bright 
Semi-Dull 
Bright 
Bright 
Semi-Dull 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Dull 
Semi-Dull 


Turns Twist Seine No. 


54/56 
63/65 
37/38 
52/53 
52/53 
60 
52/53 
48/49 
48/49 
48/50 
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Other Dow products serving the Textile Industry: Ethocel, 


Saran, Methocel, Caustic Soda, Vat Dyes and many others 


It may seem a contradiction to try to 
stop an attack before it starts—but that 
is precisely what the Dowicides do in 
combating the costly ravages of mold, 
decay and termites. 


The 17 related Dowicide products are 
the results of many years’ research. 
Their effectiveness has been proven 
many times over through successful use 
in the paper, paint, leather, lumber, 
and textile fields. Added to these prod- 
ucts, Dowicides prevent mold and bac- 
terial growth even under the most 
severe conditions. 


Dowicide has three basic uses in the textile 
field. In manufacturing operations, sizing mate- 
rials are extremely vulnerable to mold attack. 
As they are often held in solution for extended 
periods, Dowicides are used extensively to 
prevent spoilage. 


Dowicide can also be readily incorporated into 
the fabric itself to prevent mold growth. Tar- 
paulins, awnings, sails, etc., as well as many 
war products, such as Army duck and canvas 
for tents, are effectively protected with these 
materials. 


In addition, Dowicide provides complete rot 
resistance for canvas goods which come in 
contact with the soil. Details of Dowicides’ uses 
in the textile field are available on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston * Washington + Philadelphia « Cleveland 
Detroit + Chicago + St. Louis * Houston + San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Dow announces the opening of a Detroit office to serve 
this important industrial area. 


DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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DEFECTS in Woolen Fabrics 


HIGHLIGHTS: Causes of Defects in Woven Wool 
Fabrics Defined—Imperfections Illustrated and Appear- 





ance Described—Common Causes Are Also Listed. 


OVEN WOOLEN FABRICS frequently 
i? conse imperfections that do 
not appear in cloth woven from other 
yarns. Then, many of the imperfec- 
tions which appear in fabrics made 
from other yarns will take on a slightly 
different appearance when found in 
woolen cloth. Recognizing this fact, 
TExTILE Wortp is presenting this 
article, the second in a series of fabric 
defects devoted to woolen cloth. 

Other defects covering cotton, 
rayon, jacquard, and wool fabrics have 
appeared in earlier issues of ‘TEXTILE 
Wortp. Many of the definitions given 
have been approved and included in 
the “Glossary of ‘Textile Terms Relat- 
ing to Textile Materials,” issued by 
Committee D-13, ASTM. 

Operating executives, weave-room 
overseers, fixers, burlers and menders 
will find this series of assistance to 
them in their everyday work. The de- 
fects illustrated and defined are offered 
with the thought 4hat they may assist 
in the formation of a standardized 
nomenclature for defining defects oc- 
curring in woven fabrics. Also, they 
should be of assistance in correcting 
such defects as they appear because 
listed beneath each fabric is a number 
of the most common causes for such 
fabric imperfections. 





Torn Selvage —Appearance: Portion of 
sclvage torn from fabric; this is a condition 
found in weaving and finishing. Causes: 
In weaving selvage temple set too tight, 
temple ring-pins cutting cloth because ring 
points are burred. Rings not kept clean, 
threads collecting between temple rings, 
rigs not lubricated. In finishing pieces 
are tacked carelessly, pulling of tacking 
threads, tacking threads too tight. Cloth 
‘|. pping off tenter pins, tenter pins hooked, 
turned selvage which is then cut on shear. 
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Kinks —Appearance: Enas of kinked yarns 
on the surface of the cloth. Causes: 
Shuttles rebounding in the box, yarn not 
steamed sufficiently, excessive twist in the 
yarn and also inaccurate and faulty setting 
of the harness motion. 


Pin Holes—Appearance: Vertical row of 
ao: ee 

pin-holes visible in fabric. Causes: Large 

pins being used on dryer. Cloth run on 

dryer unevenly so as to extend into the 

body of fabric. Pins should be about }-in. 

from selvage. 





Side Lines—Appearance: Filling yarn 
doubled and pulled into fabric from selv- 
age side. Causes: Little tension on filling 
yarn, not sufficient bristles in shuttle, 
rough places in shuttle boxes, yarn not 
properly steamed, yarn catching on picker, 
yarn on automatic loom pulling in from 
cutter. 


By FRED SYKES 





Shear Cuts—Appearance: Holes cut in 
the cloth. Causes: Knots not being burled 
or cut before shearing, waste and flocks 
under straight-edge on shear, cloth running 
over shear in wrinkled condition, and selv- 
age holders not operating properly. 





Warp Streaks—Appearance: Streaks run- 
ning lengthwise in fabric. Causes: Uneven 
yarn, section marks used in dressing, 
heddles placed unevenly on heddle bars, 
snaps on harness bars not placed in center, 
poor reeds and dents sprung. 





Dye Stain —Appearance: Portion of fabric 
discolored or stained a different shade. 
Causes: Processing in washers after speck 
dyeing, using same trucks for handling 
fabric in wet finishing as after speck dye- 
ing, fabric rubbing against other dyed 
pieces, and use of extractors that have not 
been cleaned. 
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War-made shortages affecting increasing numbers of chemicals have led to = 
considerable confusion in the minds of manufacturers of civilian. geods 
concerning what is available and suitable among replacement materials. 

Here at Cyanamid we have considered it a vital part of our wartime 
services to provide complete and accurate information concerning the 
properties and uses of non-critical materials. 

Some of these materials are new...others are well-known staples for 
which timely research has found new uses. These may not only meet your 
immediate needs but provide far-reaching advantages for postwar product 
development as well. In any event, Cyanamid research chemists will be glad 


to help you solve your materials problem. Write to Cyanamid for details. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHONATED OILS + PENETRANTS « PINISHES « SOFTENERS 


& C H E M I C A L C 0 R P O R A T I ON SIZING COMPOUNDS «+ DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


Developments of New 


Practical 










Agents Show Advantages 
—Provide Dyers with Ad- 
ditional Sources of Avail- 


able Oxygen. 






























EFORE THE UNITED STATES en- 
B tered the war, practically all the 
yardage of cotton and rayon piece 
goods. dyed in vat colors was oxidized 
with one or the other of two oxidiz- 
ing agents—sodium bichromate and 
sodium perborate. Continuous-ma- 
chine dyers used sodium bichromate 
almost exclusively, while on jigs it also 
held a pre-eminent position, perborate 
being used only on a few shades where 
greater brightness was desired than 
could be obtained with bichromate. 

After Pearl Harbor, Government re- 
quirements for vat-dyed fabrics rose 
enormously in a very short time. 
Naturally, demands for oxidizing 
agents increased in proportion; and at 
times since then, the supply of sodium 
bichromate has not been sufficient to 
go around. Consumption of perborate 
increased, but enough of this chemical 
was not made to keep up with the in- 
creased consumption. It must be re 
membered, too, that these chemicals 
were used in large quantities in other 
fields, where needs had increased also. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGENTS. 
tile industry and chemical manufac- 
turers lost no time in investigating 
other possible oxidizing agents. At 
hand was hydrogen peroxide, widely 

ed in ble: ching: sodium chlorite, a 

tively new chemical, also used as a 
bh rahe agent; and ammonium per- 
sulphate, less well known to dvers but 
ilso a source of available oxygen. None 
f these had been used as oxidizing 
agents, except in the confines of 
laboratory, or by a few venturesome in- 
lividuals in scattered dyehouses. 
Chemists and dyers went to work, 
‘nals were made in many plants, and 
gradually techniques were worked out 
‘or using these chemicals as oxidizing 
media, Since 1941, millions of yards 


The tex- 
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MORE OXIDIZING AGENTS 
Available for Vat Colors 
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RATE OF OXIDATION: Sodium 
bichronate most rapid. Others gener- 
ally slower, though this depends a 
great deal on temperature and concen- 
tration. Ammonium persulphate is 
particularly slow, since it should be run 
at a low temperature. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OXYCELLU- 
LOSE: Sodium bichromate is not 
likely to form oxycellulose. Forma- 
tion is possible with all the others if 
temperature, concentration, and acidity 
or alkalinity of bath are not reasonably 
well controlled. A lowering of tensile 
strength of the fabric may result. 


SHADE CHANGE: Shade not 
affected over rather large variations in 
concentration or temperatures with 
sodium bichromate. Loss of depth or 
dulling of shade can occur if these 



























of vat-dyed fabrics have been and are 
being oxidized with them. 

It is hardly possible to give any 
formulas for continuous- 
machine work, as these machines differ 
greatly from one plant to another. 
Jigs, however, are much the same over 
the industry; and a roll of cloth dyed 
pad-jig could be oxidized with the 
formula shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Continuous machine dvers usually 


have sufficient wash boxes after oxi- 
dization so that this angle is not as 
important to them. The absorbencv 


feature should be of interest to both, 
where goods are to be sanforized. In 





OXIDIZING AGENTS—FORMULAS AND PROPERTIES 


Oxidation Formulas 


.sodium bichromate 
. acetic acid 56% 
Temperature 120° 


.sodium perborate 
.acetic acid 56% 
- Temperature 80° 


- hydrogen peroxide 100 volume 
. acetic acid 
Temperature 80° — 140° F. 


sodium chlorite 
. bicarbonate of soda 
Temperature 80° 


.ammonium persulphate 


.acetic acid 56% 
Temperature 80° F. 


PROPERTIES OF AGENTS 


— 212°F. 


—140° F. 


56% 


— 140° F. 











factors are not contro/led with the other 
materials. 


FASTNESS: There appears to be 
little di‘ference in fastness to light, 
washing, chlorine, etc., of any of the 
oxidizing azents mentioned, when they 
are properly applied. 


EASE OF REMOVAL: Sodium 
bichromate is difficult to wash out, 
leaving goods harsh and non-absorbent. 
The other four oxidizing agents wash 
out readily, leaving goods soft and 
absorbent. The ease of rinsing of 
sodium perborate, hydrogen peroxide, 
sodium chlorite, and ammonium per- 
sulphate is of considerable value to 
those dyers using the pad-jig method, 
as the number of ends of wash can be 
decreased, thus increasing production. 


many cases, it is possible to eliminate 
the padding-on of a penetrant and 
additional drying. The savings in cost 
of wetting agent alone may more than 
offset the “slightly higher oxidation cost 

in addition to the saving in extra 
handling, labor, steam, and power. 

Practical control of these four chem- 
icals has been proved in actual use, 
though conditions of application natu- 
rally vary from plant to plant. They 
definitely have assumed a place along- 
side sodium bichromate in the oxida- 
tion of vat colors, and dyers are now 
in position to use the oxidizing agent 
best suited to a given shade, fabric. or 
finish. 









* Water-repellent and stain-resistant textile finish by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 


G-I Joe can’t run for shelter every time it sprinkles, and fox 
holes don’t come with roofs! 

Those are two very good reasons our fighting men have 
areal need for the water-repellent fabrics that become U.S. 
Army uniforms. Thousands of those uniforms are made 
from DRAX-treated fabrics, and when peace comes DRAX 
will be adapted to fabrics for civilian use. 


Get the facts and you’ll choose DRAX! 


DRAX, by the makers of Johnson’s Wax, impregnates the 
individual fibres of a fabric with wax, makes the cloth non- 
absorbent and water-resistant. DRAX has no effect on the 
porosity of fabrics. It gives fabrics an improved hand. It is 
non-flammable and odorless. With each washing, DRAX 
water-repellency can be completely renewed. DRAX stays 
stable in solution—it will not readily separate or harden 
during storage and may be diluted with ordinary tap water. 
DRAX has an excellent “money value.” 


Investigate DRAX now. Write for complete information! 


Today vast quantities of DRAX are being used by the gov- 
ernment for uniforms, coats, jackets, webbing, parachute 
cords, camouflage materials, etc. 


Tomorrow DRAX will be adapted to civilian use for work 
clothes, uniforms, dresses, rompers, slack suits, coats, 
jackets, winter sport clothes, curtains, drapes and many 
other fabrics. 


Look for the DRAX label! 


BOY MORE WAR BONDS! 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 
Industrial Wax Division, Dept. TW.-64, Racine, Wis. 


Makers of Johnson’s Waxes for Industry 
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RUNNING RAYON STAPLE 
On Cotton System Tae 


This is the last of a series of four articles 


on this subject by Mr. Culpepper, who lV. Yarn Organizations 


is head of the cotton division of the Tex- 
tile Research Dept. of American Viscose 


Corp. Previous articles covering opening, ° 

picking, carding, drawing, roving, spin. HIGHLIGHTS: Two Layouts Given for 30/1 Yarn— 
ning, and strength tables appeared in the os 

March, April, and May issues of TEX- Both Have Been Used Successfully — Spinning Based on 


TILE WORLD. The four instalments ‘ -— i 
present a complete picture of handling Washburn System — Twist Multipliers for All Twisting 


staple rayon on the cotton system, except 7 a 
for combing. Operations from Slubber to Spinning Frame. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR MAKING 30/1 YARN 


100% 1.5-DEN., 1 9/16-in. FIBRO : 100% 3-DEN., 2 1/2-in. FIBRO 
Lap Weights and Hank Numbers Lap Weights And Hank Numbers 
Picker —14. oz. per yd. Breaker Picker —16. oz. per yd. 
Cod — (150 hank (55 grains) Finisher Picker —12. oz. per yd. - 
1st & 2nd Drawing — _ .150 hank Card —  .150 hank (55 grains) 
Slubber — 60 hank 1st & 2nd Drawing — .150 hank 
Intermediate — 1.40 hank Slubber — _.70 hank 
Dover — 400 hank’ Intermediate — 1.80 hank 
Rover — 5.00 hank 
gd ye tat ies oe Speeds 
Speeds Breaker Picker —Kirschner Beater —600 to 700 r.p.m. 
Picker —Kirschner Beater —600 to 700 r.p.m. Finisher Picker —Kirschner Beater —600 to 700 r.p.m. 
Kirschner Beater —600 to 700 r.p.m. Card —Cylinder —165 r.p.m. 
om —Cylinder —165 r.p.m. —Lickerin 165 rpm. 
Lickerin -375 r.p.m. —Flats 1 in. per min. 
Flats 3 in. per min ~-Doffer 9 r.p.m. 
Doffer -9 1.p.m. 1st & 2nd Drawing —Front Roll (1 1/2 in.) 325 r.p.m. 
1st & 2nd Drawing —Front Roll —375 r.p.n Slubber s —Spindles “450 r.p.m. 
Clubber —Spindies ASO 1.0.00 Intermediate —Spindles —725 r.p.m. 
Intermediate —Spindles —725 r.p.m. Rover —Spindles —1175 F.p.m. 
cine —Spindles —1150 t.p.m. Spinning —Spindles —6750 r.p.m. 
Spinning —Spindles 8000 r.p.m. Roll Diameters and Settings 
‘sociale acanieiins I ——<« ) | —Kirschner Beater —3/4 in. from face of 
2 1/2 in. bottom feed roll 
Roll Diameters and Settings Finisher Picker —Kirschner Beater —3/4 in. from face of 


2 1/2 in. bottom feed roll 








Picker —Kirschner Beater —3/8 in. from ae Cad —Feed Plate /Lickerin 56/1000 in. 
—Kirschner Beater —1/4 in. from face of 2 1/2 in. —Flats/Cylinder —10/1000 in. all. d 
ottom feed roll 1 ichasin /\Colindes —~ 72/1000 ee 
Card —Feed Plate/Lickerin—1 7/1000 in. —Doffer/C i. de — 1000 08 
—Lickerin/cylinder — 7/1000 in. ji titieh iates, ent " on. 71/21 
—Flats /cylinder —10/1000 in. all around en ee ee a 14 ° in 1 { 1 in’ 
—Doffer/cylinder — 7/1000 in. —Roll Cent s3/tn sth. 
Drawing —Roll Diameters —1 1/4 in.,1 in., 1 3/8 in., _— — "3 m 
1 3/8 in. oF ; . iin. 
; Rell Centers —1 3/4in., 17/8 in., 2 in. Slubber Roll Diameters 1 3/8 in., ; rs 
lubber —Roll Diameters —1 1/4 in., 1 in., 1 in. = 2s ‘ : 
| Rell Center —1 3/4 in., 2 3/16 in. Roll Centers 2 11/16 in., 3 = 
ntermediate—Roll Diameters —1 1/4 in.,1 in., 1 in. : il : na ' Praag 
: —Relt Center 114/16 in., 2 in. Intermediate Roll Diameters 1 3/8 in., Py 
over —Roll Diameters —1 1/8 in., 1 in., 1 in. cal a ; 
—Roll Centers —1 5/8 in., 1 7/8 in. —_— — ee = : ; a ; 3 8 i 
Spinning —Roll Diameters —1 in., 7/8 in., 7/8 in. ~~ 13 8 in 
—Roll Centers a —1 1/4 in., 1 1/4 in. (fixed) =e —2 9/16 in., 2 7/8 in. 
Note: Top middle roll on wining the Washburn type (self- | Spinning = poeaien —1 3/8 in., 1 in., 1 in. 
weighte —Roll Centers —1 3/4 in., 1 1/4 in. 
— si sii __________ | Note: Top middle roll on spinning of the Washburn type (self- 
Twist Multipliers weighted) 
| Slubber — .75 | Spinning —3.00 Filling Twist Multipliers 
, Intermediate — .85 —3.50 Warp Slubber — .65 Spinning —3.00 Filling 
| Rover — 95 | Intermediate — .75 —3.50 Warp 


} Rover - 85 
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NO SECRET TO YOU—but the charming lady who 
bought this modishly tailored suit never even sus- 
pected that a processing agent had a lot to do with its 


style appeal. For the designer who created it could 


never have achieved the style appeal that sold it 
unless the material had been properly processed. 
That’s why so many of America’s leading mills, con- 
verters, finishers and dyers have turned to Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet for high-quality wetting, fulling, scour- 
ing and dispersing agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic detergent for 
every fabric—for every processing problem, Ask 
your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet representative for 
detailed information on the full line of C.P.P. process- 
ing agents made specially for the textile industry. Or, 
write to our Industrial Dept. at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


ARCTIC SYNTEX “’M’ BEADS 


DON'T WASTE SOAP . . - vital materials needed to win the war are used in making soaps. 
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Knit RAYON OUTERWEAR 
Needs Care in FINISHING 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


One-Bath Method Suitable 


With 


Cleaner Fabrics — Scouring Agents Influence Dye 


Selection — Special Finishes May Damage Cloth. 


By E. S. DUNLAP 


> SCOURING of knit rayon 
cloth is quite important in outer- 
wear fabrics. Requirements of this 
process determines, to a large extent, 
subsequent finishing operations that 
are needed. Whether a one-bath or a 
two-bath dyeing method should be 
used depends upon the oils and other 
foreign matter present in the fabrics. 

A suggested procedure for scouring 
outerwear fabrics is to load them on 
the ordinary reel machine, run in the 
required amount of water, and add to 
this bath about 2% soda ash and 1% 
of a synthetic detergent. A scour at 
about 180 to 190° F. for about 25 
min. is usually sufficient unless the 
cloth has a high oil content, in which 
case sodium metaphosphate or tetra 
sodium pyrophosphate may be added. 
After this process, the bath is flooded; 
and if the bath looks clean, the dyeing 
operation may be started in the very 
next water. 

When exceptionally clean fabrics 


are to be processed and the one-bath 
method can be used, dyehouse costs 
are reduced considerably. If phos- 
phates are used in the one-bath proc 
ess, the dyer should proceed cau- 
tiously, since some of them require 
adjustment of the dye percentage, 
especially for pastel shades. 


SPECIAL FINISHES. A large percent 
age of knitted fabrics are given a 
scrooping or water-repellent treatment 
or a combination of both. To produce 
a good fabric when these finishes are 
added, a number of precautions must 
be taken. ‘Ihe scrooping effect 1s 
sometimes produced by the use of 
formic or lactic acid. These acids 
should be handled carefully, for when 
they are left in the cloth they some- 
times are dangerous. Acetate yarns 
will stand up much better with these 
acids than will viscose yarns. In ad- 
dition to the acids mentioned, there 
are numerous scrooping compounds 





Tube-Tex equipment shown is being used to apply special finishes. 
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on the market which also are excel- 
lent. When considering substantive 
or developed dyes, the types selected 
should be those which will not change 
when treated with acetic acid or 
during applic: ation of any of the va- 
rious scrooping and water- -repellent 
compounds. All the dye-stuff com- 
panies are familiar with the types most 
suitable, and their advice should be 
sought. 

After the scouring and dyeing op- 
erations have been completed, the 
batch should be washed exceptionally 
well; and by that is meant at least 
three washes. It is well to add about 
1% of 56% acetic acid to the last 
rinse. 

To proceed with the treatment, fill 
up the tub to the lowest level that is 
practical, start the machine, and add 
the required chemicals. After the tub 
has run for about 5 to 10 min., apply 
steam until the temperature is raised 
to about 115° F. Maintain this tem- 
perature for about 15 or 20 min. and 
then remove the goods directly from 
this bath and extract them. 

The scrooping and water-repellent 
finishes are quite often applied on the 
Tube-Tex machine. The amount of 
the chemicals to each gallon of water 
and the setting of the pressures on this 
machine depend upon the type of 
compound being used and the finish 
required by the customer. 


UNIFORM COLOR. As in underwear 
fabrics, it is important to have the 
length of the pieces as nearly alike as 
possible. If a piece of cloth 75 yd. 
in length is dyed along side of a piece 
of 125 yd., the shorter piece will be a 
darker shade. ‘This, of course, is due 
to the fact that the shorter piece 
makes a larger number of revolutions 
through the “dyebath and consequently 
is in contact with the dye solution for 
a greater period of time. 

Tt is not enough, however, that all 
pieces which are to be dyed together 
be of the same length. The dyer, on 
his part, must make certain that the 
dye is evenly distributed throughout 
the machine at the beginning of the 
operation. Whether or not dyeing as- 
sistants are employed to aid level dye- 
ing, the temperature of the dyebath 
should be raised slowly to prevent 
uneven absorption of color. 
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The Reconv 


You should Plan TODAY = 


Hard-driven machinery ' wearing 
out, equipment is becoming obsolete 
and the necessity of replacing it be- 
comes more urgent every day. 

Plan NOW, to equip your plant 
with modern machinery and equip- 
ment you will need to meet chang; 


ing post-war conditions. 


Farseeing manufacturers are al- 


ceady placing orders fot future 


delivery with machinery builders 
against the day when new, improved 
models will be available for ship- 
ment. Changes 19 mill and factory 
arrangement are awaiting release 


from wartime restrictions in order to 


Financing 


REPLACEMENT 
AND WORN-O 


ALTERING: 


AND RECONV 


reconvert to peacetime requirements. 


The cost of making these vital 
changes can be financed through 
eat... « 


repayment OVET long periods out of 


on a basis that permits 


future earnings. 


Without any obligation to you, 
we are prepared to demonstrate the 
most feasible way in which to finance 
the cost of new: equipment and plant 
reconversion. 

CLT —with years of experience 
in such matters— invites inquiries re- 
garding terms and all details. W rite 
or wire; we'll submit a plan designed 


to serve your particular needs. 


cA vailable for 
OF OBSOLETE 
UT MACHINERY 


MODERNIZING 
ERTING PLANTS 


C.1.T. FINANCIAL CoRPORATION 


333 N. Michigan Avenve 
CHICAGO 


One Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A Unit of Commercial Investment T rust Corporation 
combined capital and surplus over 100 million dollars 
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Increased Use Coming 
For SWEET-POTATO STARCH 


HIGHLIGHTS: Florida Plant to Increase Production 
Greatly—Product Used on Textiles for Past Ten Years— 


Suitable for Slashing and Finishing. 


YUCCESS IN USING SWEET-POTATO 

STARCH On textiles is reflected in 
the recent announcement of a sweet- 
potato-starch plant being built at 
Clewiston, Fla. Sweet-potato starch 
has been used as a textile sizing agent 
for the past ten years but, due to the 
small quantity produced, has been 
relatively unimportant. During _ its 
best year, it accounted for only about 
4% of the starch used on textiles. The 
new plant, which is scheduled to start 
production in October, is expected 
ultimately to produce 75 times the cur- 
rent quantity available. Capacity of 
the $20,000,000 project, it has been 
announced, will be 250,000 Ib. daily 
throughout the season. 

Experience the past ten years has 
shown sweet-potato starch to have sev- 
eral factors in its favor and also some 
disadvantages, when compared with 
the other starches which are ordinarily 
used on textiles. Among the advan- 
tages claimed when it is used for cot- 
ton warp sizing are: (1) smaller pro- 
portions needed, (2) less loom stops, 
(3) excellent penetration, (4) high 
increase in yarn breaking strength, 
(5) a soft feel, and (6) an especially 
clear color. This last advantage is of 
greater importance when the starch is 
used in finishing than when used as a 
size for weaving. Gray cloth that has 
been sized with sweet-potato starch 
needs no different scouring from that 
given cloth sized with the other 
starches. 

Disadvantages in the use of the 
starch are its price (currently quoted 
in New York at 74c per lb.) and its 
tendency to break down when held at 
the high temperatures which are com- 
moaly” used in slasher storage kettles. 
his tendency to break down, how- 

ver, is not peculiar to sweet-potato 
tarch. Other starches behave simi- 
larly. With sweet-potato starch, the 
breaking down or thinning out occurs 
rapidly betw een the second and third 
hours of cooking. Tests indicate that 
fter four hours the viscosity has de- 

eased so considerably that the result- 
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ing percent of size take-up is generally 
quite low. For example, when achiev- 
ing about 124% take-up with size that 
has been cooked 2 hr., the take-up after 
it has been cooked 4 hr. drops to less 
than 6%. It should be mentioned, 
however, that the use of tallow in the 
size mix results in improved stability 
to thinning. 

In a test, 24 looms were warped up 
with yarn slashed with sweet-potato 
starch while another 24 looms run- 
ning the same style were warped with 
yarn. slashed with one of the older 
starches. In a week’s test, there were 
244 less stops on the looms using 
sweet-potato starch. ‘This, however, 
could have been the result of other 
factors and is not as interesting as the 
result of numerous tests all of which 
showed about one-third more stretch 
in yarn sized with sweet-potato starch 
than in yarn sized with other starches. 

The dry size has been found to keep 
well if stored under normal conditions. 
Its color is white and it resembles, in 
general appearance, the older starches. 
For years, prior to 1934, one of the 
obstacles to producing sweet-potato 
starch was its color, which was chiefly 
objectionable when used on finished 
cloth. This is now no longer an 
objection. In fact, the clear color and 
waxy finish are considered of sufficient 
merit to justify it as a premium starch. 


MILL RESULTS. One mill that has had 
considerable experience with sweet- 
potato starch claims that, although 
warps sized with it had less regain, 
shedding at the loom was so little that 
the resulting cloth was equal in weight 
to that sized with other starches. 

The superintendent of this mill 
also states that “to my mind... 
most important is the difference in the 
feel of the finished cloth . . . Cloth 
woven with warps made from sweet- 
potato starch has a soft or silky feeling 
on the face of the goods.” 

It appears that this new size might 
be of greatest usefulness when used 
on fine counts, although it has been 


By C. W. BENDIGO 


Assistant Editor, Textile World 





Thus far, sweet-potato starch has its 
greatest application in slashing cotton 
yarns. 


used with good weaving results on 20s 
and coarser. The following are sug- 
gested formulas for difficult and light 
constructions: 


Difficult Light 
PE as omainera 120 Ib. 80 Ib. 
SE sth nies 6 lb. 4 Ib. 
.. eee 100 gal. 100 gal. 
Est. Take-up...7to12%  6to9% 
Cooking Time .... 2 hr. 
Storage Temp. .... 180° 
Sizebox Temp. .... 205° 
Squeeze Roll ..... 210 Ib. 


Considerable experimental work in 
regard to the use of sweet-potato starch 
in slashing has been done by the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, work- 
ing with the United States Bureau of 
Standards and with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Engineering 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The first successful plant 
producing sweet-potato starch was 
started in 1934 in Laurel, Miss. That 
year it produced only 140,000 Ib. but 
the production has increased greatly 
since. Sweet-potato starch has, so far, 
been used principally on textiles but 
there are many other uses for it. 
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CLOTHING SHORTAGE 


Worries Washington 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


WPB May Reduce Less-Essential Production, with Mills Required to 


Allot Specific Yardages to Underwear, Shorts, and Dresses—MPR-127 Under Revision 
—No Rationing if Careful Allocation Is Arranged. 


1. CURRENT and anticipated short- 
age of low-cost clothing for civil- 
ian use poses for Government one of 
the most difficult problems that has 
presented itself since the decision was 
reached to stay away from clothes ra- 
tioning. 

Lack of statistical data makes it dif- 
ficult for Government to judge the ef- 
fectiveness of its textile-production 
controls. ‘There are no satisfactory 
figures to show how acute present 
shortages may be or how great is the 
economic distress caused by rises in 
prices of certain low-end items. 


OVERALL PICTURE. ‘The overall pic- 
ture indicates that cotton goods avail- 
able for civilian supply in the first six 
months of 1944 amount to 2,498,- 
000,000 yd., contrasted with a stated 
minimum essential requirement of 
3,163,000,000 yd. Consumption dur- 
ing the second half of 1943 was esti- 
mated at 4,000,000,000 vd., drawn in 
part from fast-dwindling inventories. 
Consumption of standard fabrics for 
staple clothing totaled, during the sec- 
ond half of 1943, about 1,600,000,000 
yd. ‘The prospects now are that the 
new supply for the first half of 1944 
will total about 752,000,000 yd., with 
minimum essential requirements esti- 
mated at 1,345,000,000 yd. In the 
case of chambrays and shirting coverts, 
the residue was reduced to one-third 
of even minimum essential require- 
ments. ‘The new Navy program will 
likely take all the chambray produc- 
tion for the remainder of the year. 
Thus it is evident that to avoid ration- 
ing of clothes, there must be careful 
allocation of goods, especially gray 
goods, to most essential needs. 
Production on about 85% of cotton- 
textile looms is frozen, which means 
that there cannot be a_ widespread 
switch at the mill level from goods of 
one price to those of another. Pro- 
grams cannot cover enough of the field 
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in the next few months to control any 
large portion of merchandise to be 
sold at retail in the fall. 


TWO PHASES. ‘I'wo major phases of 
the situation have been pointed out. 

1. Overall shortage developed by 
gradual decline of inventories. In 
1940-41, prior to controls, there was 
a tremendous speculation in textiles. 
Inventories went far above normal re 
lation to demands. Until recently, the 
trade has been drawing on these spec- 
ulative inventories, but now they have 
practically disappeared. 

2. Quality deterioration, due _ to 
price advances in raw cotton and to 
higher labor costs. ‘The result, it is 
said, has been upgrading and upstyl- 
ing. Most acute present shortages oc- 
cur in shirtings and fabrics for inex- 


ee 
pensive women’s house dresses, rather 


than work clothing, diapers, etc., 
which shortages have already been 
anticipated. 

Causes. There has been consider- 


able controversy in Washington re- 
garding the basic reasons for drop in 
low. priced, “popular,” essential tex 
tiles. Reasons advanced by prominent 
Washington officials follow: 

An advance of 50% or more in gray- 
goods prices took place in the period 
prior to the imposition of ceilings, due 
to equal advances in cotton, in wages, 
and in other basic costs. Comparisons 
with 1937-1940 base period are made 
without considering this. In many in 
stances, these entirely legitimate ad- 

vances were not fully reflected in re- 
tail prices before 1942. 

Price controls on converting and 
on mill-finished goods through per- 
centage-of-cost mark- -ups, placed prem- 
lumns on upstvling practices. Freezes 
in 1942 of specific styles by prices on 
certain dates were impracticable and 
inequitable because of intervening 
sharp advances in base costs, and 
forced manufacturers to shift lines. 


‘There was then only one direction to 


move—upward. 

There has been a disappearance of 
mill seconds, close-outs, etc., and of 
unsuccessful patterns, finishes, and 
colors at all levels, generally sold on 
a loss basis. 

“Loss leaders” at all levels, particu- 
larly retail, have disappeared. 

Spending power of the masses has 
increased greatly, shifting the median 
point of volume to higher brackets 
and better-styled merchandise. 

Supply of all types of goods in rela- 
tion to demand has declined, due to 
increased consumer purchasing power, 
needs of armed forces, export, man- 
power shortages, and price disloca- 
tions in production industries, also 
gradual exhaustion of pipeline inven- 
tories. 

Complexities of the distribution 
system—with over a thousand con 
verters, wholesalers, and middlemen; 
20,000 fabricating and cutting estab- 
lishments; and a substantial percent- 
age of goods sold in the piece over 
the counter—have rendered enforce- 
ment of certain types of controls al- 
most impossible. 

The most generally accepted reason 
for decline in textile production is the 
decline in labor potential or effective 
labor supply. 


Here are some of the 
solutions indicated on the basis of 
conferences and exchanges of ideas 
that have taken place alre: idy: 

1. WPB will cut down the less- 
essential uses of textiles. Stabilization 
Director Vinson is said to favor defi- 
nite quantitative limitations upon pro- 
duction of high-priced lines. 

2. WPB will require that mills set 
aside specified amounts of materials 
for certain low-cost products which 
are in acutely short supply, such as 


SOLUTIONS. 


heavy underwear, men’s shorts, and 
women’s cheap dresses. The end 
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Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 





products to which goods are allocated 
will have specified quality standards. 
(Production directives will be issued 
probably to cutters. ) 

3. WMC will work toward securing 
additional manpower for essential 
civilian production and will cooperate 
with WPB in efforts to increase the 
productivity of existing labor forces. 
This latter effort will be realized in 
part by encouraging increased use of 
various “incentives” to workers. 

4. OPA will soon have ready an 
amendment to its existing price regu- 


lation to curb the overfinishing and 
upgrading of goods at the converter- 
finisher levels. For this purpose, 
MPR-127—finished piece goods—is 
now being revised. 

Of interest to single-line producers 
is the report in Washington that 
Vinson is now willing to have OPA 
give special treatment to them, where 
necessary, if they are producing essen- 
tial low-cost items. ‘This would mean 
allowing a margin above that permissi- 
ble under the Vinson directive of 
November, 1943. 


NEW ENGLAND TEXTILES 
Studied by WPB and WMC 


HIGHLIGHTS: Price Ceilings Reducing Low-Cost Yardage—Munitions and 
Shipbuilding Plants Taking Workers—Textile Urgency Not Recognized 


ie FIELD suRVEYS of WPB and 
WMC to be used in developing 
a program to increase cotton-textile 
production, are proceeding apace. The 
same Government group which visited 
the South several weeks ago (reported 
in Textire Wortp, March, 1944, 
page 100) have recently returned to 
Washington from a_ similar trip 
through New England.* While not 
all of the problems found in the 
South were common to New England, 
no totally new ones were apparent in 
the North. Turnover, training, trans- 
portation, and housing difficulties were 
not so frequent nor so pronounced as 
in the South. Essentiality and urgency 
considerations as well as wage rates 
and price ceilings weyg found of ut- 
most importance in the North. 

It was agreed that unléss there is 
an intensive effort and a high degree 
of cooperation among members of the 
se ae and Goveéfiiment agencies, 

i further drastic drop in this region 
can be expected in both employment 
and production during the summer. 

Eight mills and four field offices of 
Government agencies were visited.t 
Discussions were with management 
officials of the mills visited, one im- 
portant labor-management committee, 
the Labor Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, and representatives in re- 
gional offices. 


PRICE CEILINGS. Among the pre- 
vailing problems, price dissatisfaction 


* Alexander Smalley, assistant to the vice chair- 
in for Civilian Requirements, WPB; J. P. 
‘owell, Textile Bureau, Cotton Branch, WPB; 
ind Joe B. Montgomery, Industrial Allocation Di- 
sion, WMO, 
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was found to be the most frequently 
repeated cause for reduced yardage 
output. It was almost unanimously 
stated that unfavorable ceilings on 
cheap, standard, fast-weaving fabrics 
have necessitated shifts to higher- 
count, slower-weaving, and more-ex- 
pensive fabrics in many _ instances. 
Furthermore, it was emphasized that 
the disappearance of the European 
market for comber waste, which accu- 
mulates in great quantity in fine-goods 
mills, has meant a loss of revenue 
not recognized by OPA as a legitimate 
additional cost factor. 

Another problem is found in the 
competition for labor by higher-paying 
munitions and shipbuilding industries 
in the region, which is the prime 
cause of declining textile employment. 
Mill men, while recognizing that this 
competition is inevitable, deplored the 
poor utilization of labor said to be 
persisting in many of the shipyards 
and also the continued authorization 
of new facilities and production con- 
tracts in tight (in some cases unclas- 
sified) labor-market areas. 
ABSENTEEISM. Among the _ mills 
visited, absenteeism rates varied 
widely, ranging from 2.5% to 21.1% 
for a sample | week, with the average 
rate about 9%, high enough to be of 
concern but still considerably lower 


+ Mills: Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn. ; 
Mills, Baltic, Conn.; Wauregan Mills, Wauregan, 
Conn. ; Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Danielson, 
Conn. ; Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., 
Providence, R. I.; Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, 
Muss. : Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Inc., Salem, 
Mass. ; Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. BE. 
Regional Offices: Danielson USES office, Danielson, 
Conn. ; WPB office, Providence, R. I.; WPB and 
WMC offices, Boston, Mass, 


Baltic 


than the average rate in the southern 
segment of the industry, in spite of 
the longer average week in the North. 
Among the chief reasons for unsatis- 
factory attendance in New England 
mills were: 

1. Improperly adjusted withhold- 
ing-tax brackets, causing workers often 
to have less immediate take-home on 
pay day if they work a full week than 
if they lay off a part of the week. 

2. Lack of sufficient recognition yet 
of the present urgency status of most 
cotton-textile production (by em- 
ployees, Government field offices, 
and the public). 

Higher incidence of housewives 
on the payroll (occasioning frequent 
absence to care for home and chil- 
dren). 

4+. Lack of opportunity for free 
spending and indebtedness, and gen- 
eral lack of necessity for maximum 
individual income as a result of fre- 
quently increased family income by 
reason of employment of additional 
members of the family. 

Separation rates in February for 
the eight companies visited ranged 
from 1.8%, with an average of 3.26% 
—only a little more than half the 
average monthly rate for all manufac- 
turing and for the cotton-textile in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The group reported that turnover 
rates probably have been reduced to a 
minimum in New England. They at 
tributed this in part to the fact thac 
the drastic decline in textile employ- 
ment has left few woikers in the mills 
other than old regular hands, but even 
more import ntly to effectiv ely applied 
employment stabilization — controls 
within most areas of the closely knit 
New England region. The chief man- 
power problem at these mills, other 
than absenteeism, as stated by the 
Government _ representatives, was 
simply the lack of available people. 
Since new recruits are not available for 
training, training in itself is much less 
of a problem than in southern mills. 

The same recommendations made 
after the southern trip have been 
found to be applicable to the indus- 
try as a whole. However, it is em- 
phasized that certain problems, such 
as price ceilings and urgency and es- 
sentiality determination loom even 
larger in New England, and point to 
the need for providing more informa- 
tion to the field on textile require- 
ments and production trends. Such 
data, along with the cotton-textile rat- 
ing pattern (reported in TEXTILE 
Wor tp, May, 1944, page 178) should 
improve the status of the industry, 
even in the absence of any national 
general production urgency list, the 
Government group believes. G.T.M. 
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BACK UP YOUR LOOM FIXERS WITH 


G &K’s Line of “Hairitan” Loom Leathers 


LEAST MAINTENANCE-LONGEST LIFE-LOWEST COST 


The life of a loomfixer isn’t easy in 
war times. Heavier schedules... 
less experienced help...longer hours 
keep him on the jump. 

With Graton & Knight’s famous line 
of textile leathers to back him up, 
his work will be easier. He can de- 
pend upon the orange loom leather, 
G & K’s distinctive color for the 
“Hairitan” line, for superior perform- 
ance over a longer period of time. 
* Hairitan” has proved to be the equal 
of any “European type” hair-on tan- 


nage in providing low stretch, high 


tensile strength, resiliency, long life. 
The reason Graton & Knight is able 
to produce — in “Hairitan”—a su- 
perior domestic tannage for loom 
services lies in its single control over 
all manufacturing processes from 
green hide to finished product. 

All “Hairitan” loom leathers—check 
straps, pickers, jack straps, flat har- 
ness straps, spindle straps, lug straps 
and lug holdup straps—are finished 
specifically for the service require- 
ments they must meet. Order 


“Orange Line” from your distributor. 


One Quality Control from Hide to Loom 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


WORCESTER 4 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry ... look under Graton 


& Knight in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or Thomas’ Register. 


See complete catalog in Textile World Year Book. 
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A. “Hairitan” Lug Straps. Hair-on 


or hair-off. 4 or 5 ply folded and 
stitched; 2 or 3 ply cemented. 


B. “Hairitan” Lug Holdup Straps. 
Hair-on or hair-off. Rugged “ Hair- 
itan’”’ fibres give low frictional wear. 
Construction keeps lug straps prop- 
erly positioned. 
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Georgia Men Discuss 
MANPOWER Problem 


Cotton Manufacturers Assn. of Georgia 


Guy 1. Parmenter, president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, sounded the keynote of the 
annual convention held in Atlanta, 
Ga., on May 25 and 26. “Uppermost 
in the minds of textile mill manage- 
ment today is the manpower problem,” 
he said, “although other problems such 
as renegotiation, ceiling prices, taxes, 
discriminatory freight rates, still cause 
some concern. He continued, ““This 
problem has not been given the at- 
tention in the textile industry that it 
has in other war industries. In con- 
trast, work in shipyards, air-craft fac- 
tories, and munitions plans has been 
highly dramatized and glamorized. 
Also those plants have operated on a 
cost-plus basis, permitting wage rates 
impossible for the textile industry to 
meet.” 

Absenteeism in some plants is fully 
as serious as shortage of help. To help 
in both cases an intensive, sustained, 
and varied program should be in. 
itiated. Mr. Parmenter had definite 
suggestions to offer: “In my opinion,” 
he said, “the program should consist 
of moving pictures showing that the 
textile industry is highly essential to 
the war and with special emphasis on 
the more critical textile materials. 
There should also be a series of radio 
programs especially designed for mill 
workers; also suitable posters, not of 
airplanes, tanks, and guns, but featur- 
ing textiles, and again, with emphasis 
on critical materials. Booklets descrip- 
tive of textile war materials should also 
be distributed to employees. Last, but 
by no means least, strong letters of ap- 
peal should be written to employees 
from high government leaders, such as 
Donald Nelson and General Marshall. 
iese letters should be published in 
the local papers, plant papers, put up 
01 bulletin boards, in fact given the 
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widest publicity possible.” 

Frank Constangy, deputy regional 
director, WMC, went further into this 
same subject. He pointed out that the 
total textile employment in his region 
(including Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina and ‘len- 
nessee) in March, 1943, was, in 1ound 
figures, 300,000. It rose to a peak in 
February, 1944, with 319,000 em- 
ployees, but dropped back to 316,000 
in March, 1944. The estimated needs 
for September, 1944, are set at 331,- 
000, or 14,000 additional workers are 
to be recruited and trained in the next 
three months. 

Housing, he explained, is a factor 
in recruiting help; certification for new 
housing projects may be procured in 
some cases. Houses of more-or-less 
temporary character are favored; trail- 
ers are being experimented with. 
Utilization of more negro help in cer- 
tain departments and at certain tasks, 
might open up a largely untapped 
source of labor supply. 

Mr. Constangy urged the mills to 
join with WMC in developing a suc- 
cessful and effective program in the 
fight against absenteeism, and com- 
plemented them on their already good 
use of various training programs. 

Robert W. Philip, president and 
executive director, Callaway Institute, 
Inc., LaGrange, Ga., described the 
program and accomplishments of this 
recently organized institution. 

H. Otis Bell, Pepperton Mills, Jack 
son, Ga., was elected president of the 
Georgia association for the coming 
vear. Other officers named were: A. 
Iiges, Swift Spinning Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga., vice-president; A. B. Edge, 
Jr., Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
treasurer; and T. M. Forbes, executive 
vice-president. 


Underwear Men Hold 
"WAR CONFERENCE" 


Underwear Institute 


A “War Conference” was held by 
the Underwear Institute in  Phila- 
delphia on May 25. The Phila- 
delphia QM Depot was well-repre- 
sented among the speakers, as were 
the principal Washington bureaus. 
President Cheney said in brief that 
the industry had only three problems 
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to deal with: (1) price, (2) materi- 
als, (3) manpower. “Underwear for 
our armed forces is a must,” he said, 
“and there will be no question about 


continuing to supply all military 
needs, and we have an _ enviable 
record.” 


The price-ceiling situation has been 
such as not to permit the manufacturer 
to make cheap and medium-priced 
goods, said Mr. Cheney. “It is to the 
everlasting credit of the underwear 
mills involved,” he went on, “that 
they have given the civilian popula 
tion these garments for over a year 
and a half at a loss on every piece 
made and sold, and the same is true 
on infants’ and children’s underwear.” 

Ralph Y. Cooper, chief of Knit 
Goods Section, WPB, recognized the 
price difficulties on men’s and boys’ 
underwear, but said “I can assure you 
that regardless of unsatisfactory price 
ceilings, if the members of the indus- 
try do not get together and see to it 
on their own that production is ade- 
quate, then WPB will have to take 
the necessary action to provide a sup- 
ply whether we want it or not and 
whether you like it or not.” 

Lyndall F. Carter vice chairman 
of the Underwear Advisory Commit- 
tee with OPA, summed up by saying, 
“It seems to me that OPA has done a 
tremendous amount of bungling on 
underwear.”” He added, however, his 
advice that the industry cooperate to 
the best of its ability with OPA since 
he was firmly convinced that price- 
control is even more important now 
than it has been. 

Brig. Gen. Roland Walsh, com- 
manding officer of the Philadelphia 
OM Depot, spoke of some of the 
plans for avoiding embarrassment at 
the conclusion of the war. “Postwar 
plans, however,” he went on, “are a 
secondary consideration at this time. 
Your most essential service continues 
to be, as it has been for the last two 
years, keeping the armed forces well 
supplied. I am confident that we can 
count on you to see the job through.” 

Maj. G. J. Godfrey in charge of 
Termination Branch, Procurement 
Division, Philadelphia OM, spoke on 
termination of contracts and pointed 
out that since July 1, 1943 the Phila- 
delphia Depot has terminated about 
550 contracts. Contracts are being 
terminated now because of (1) 
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Farm Boy fo Flier - « = 


The qualities bred in many an American farm boy make him good 
material from which to fashion top-notch pilots. E ixpert handling— 
carefully formulated training methods are needed to make the most 
of that material. 


A similar combination of materials and methods has secured for 
Hubbard products a pre-eminent position in their field. Magnesium 
alloy warp beams, for example, are made of Dowmetal to bring the 
necessary metallurgical quality to the job to be done. Hubbard skill 
and experience wake the most of this strong, lightweight material to 
produce beams that are perfectly balanced and cone running. 


When raw materials again become available, you'll be able to see 
for yourself the superiority of Hubbard products such as beams and 
stainless steel spools and bobbins. In the meantime, it will pay you 
to get the facts on Hubbard products now. There’s no obligation and 
you'll be better informed on how to fill your needs whe deliveries 
can be made. 


1626 CARROLL AVENUE 








Hubbard Magnesium Alloy (Dow- 
metal) Warp Beam . . . available as 
soon as government controls permit. 


HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 


Since 1912, manufacturers of Spools, Reels and Related Products 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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| the Underwear Institute by Mr. 
and tests made at Philadelphia QM were 








“RELAXATION SHRINKAGE" for 


COTTON UNDERWEAR 
A MECHANICAL SHRINKING PROCESS 


for application to cotton underwear, de- 


| vised and patented by Frank Redman, was 


explained to the Philadelphia meeting of 
Redman 


reported by Lt. Col. Frank M. Steadman 
and Maj. D. C. McLeod. Mr. Redman 
explained that his process relaxed the ten- 
sion which is experienced by the fibers in a 
cotton yarn from the start of manufacturing 
through to the finishing of the fabric. His 
patent involves treatment by steam and 
moisture in a chamber where the fabric 
is pushed, instead of being pulled, and 
the fiber is "normalized." 

Colonel Steadman said the QM would 
give such priority assistance as was neces- 
sary to get a pilot plant going for the 
treatment of army goods. If it turns out 
as these army authorities expect, the army 
specification will be revised to a basis of 
“true size’ underwear. 

There was question from the floor as to 
whether production from the ultimate ma- 
chine would be rapid enough to make it 
commercially applicable. The meeting voted, 
however, to request Mr. Cheney to appoint 
a committee to confer with Mr. Redman and 
further investigate the subject for later re- 
port to the membership. 

Major McLeod read reports and showed 
garments which had been tested in the 
Depot's standard mobile laundry. In one 
group of tests on the first laundering, the 
untreated samples shrank from 13.6 to 16% 
in length, while treated samples shrank from 


IY to 4%. There was a small gain in 
width. 


changes in design, (2) obsolescence, 
3) cutbacks in the army supply pro- 
gram, and (4) changing needs due to 
shifting theaters of operation. He 
stressed that the speed of settlement 
will be proportionate to the degree of 
cooperation given by the contractor 
and the condition of his records. 

It was disclosed at the meeting that 
the OM has developed new knitted 
underdrawers in shorts. The develop- 
ment work was carried on largely by 
William H. Burkey of Burkey Under- 
wear Co. and Majors McLeod and 
Gibbons of Army OM. 

Col. Max R. Wainer, director of 
the Quartermaster Board, Camp Lee, 
Va., spoke on the principles of devel- 
opment and field tests which are the 
basis for OM procurements. He also 
added that American industry may 
find these same techniques serviceable 
after the war in obtaining data on the 
performance of civilian goods in ac- 
tual use. 

t a brief business meeting the ofh- 
cers were reelected with few changes. 
Among these, F. R. Devereux, of 
TEXTILE 
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Oneita Knitting Mills, was elected 
treasurer to succeed the late Oscar 
Gridley. E. L. Olrich, W. A. Burkey, 
Howard M. Collier, L. B. Boynton 
and C. H. Hanes are members newly- 
elected to the executive committee. 
Ralph M. Jones of Utica Knitting 
Co., chairman of the Institute, an- 
nounced that this meeting was Roy 
Cheney’s twenty-fifth anniversary as 
paid executive of the association. 


Handling Objects 

Most Frequent 

ACCIDENT CAUSE 
a. C, 


Handling objects was reported as 
the most frequent (36.7%) cause of 
textile industrial accidents, according 
to the annual report of the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission for 
the year ending June 30, 1943. Next 
in frequency was 19.9% caused by 
operating textile machines, 12.4% 
caused by hand tools, and 10% 
caused by falls of persons. These 
figures were given at the N. C. Indus- 
trial Safety Conference at Winston- 
Salem, May 18 and 19. 

In the hosiery industry the fre- 
quency was 25% handling objects; 
27% operating textile machinery, 
8% hand tools, and 8% falls of per- 
sons. In this report the total injuries 
reported were 87,852, a 17.4% in- 
crease over the corresponding 1941- 
1942 period. 

“Color has a language,” according 
to E. M. Hill, maintenance engineer 
of DuPont, in his outline of the safety 
color code sponsored by his company. 
By selecting colors that are universally 
understood to mean definite things 


Industrial Safety Conference 


Speakers at the general session of the N. C. 
left to right: Miss Marian M. Rau, employee-relations manager, United States 
Rubber Co., Charlotte; E. M. Hill, maintenance engineer, E. |. du Pont deNemours 
& Co., Greensboro; Dr. Otis L. Anderson, senior surgeon, United States Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.; R. A. Spaugh, Jr., vice-president of Washing- 
ton Mills Co., Winston-Salem, who presided. 


and coupling painting with these col- 
ors with symbols, safer working con- 
ditions can be had. ‘The purpose of 
the standard safety color code for all 
industry is to irradicate non-standard 
painting practices in industrial plants 
and make it easy to spread the “‘safety 
language” of color. Plants adopting this 
color code have reported reduction in 
accident says Mr. Hill. ‘The colors 
recommended and other details of the 
system were described in the May 
issue of ‘TExTILE Wor -D. 

The introduction of the worker to 
safety with particular stress on the in- 
itial safety instruction was presented 


by several speakers. Good working 
conditions, good housekeeping, train- 


ing, development of good worker at 
titude and cooperation in safety pro- 
grams, and _ safety and health 
equipment were considered import- 
ant. Safety education should be a part 
of the training job, and one man cau- 
tioned the assembly not to try to 
crowd the workers’ minds full of 
safety ideas at the beginning which he 
quickly forgets. Better at the start to 
give him safety generalities and lead 
up to specific rules and practices as 
training progresses. 

According to Miss Rau, of United 
States Rubber Co., women are more 
susceptible to fatigue than are men. 
After 43 hr., women show fatigue, 
while men begin at 44 to 45 hr. 
Principal physical differences are that 
women have shorter stature and arm 
reach. Lifting should be limited to a 
maximum of 25 lb. ten times in an 
hour. They are more susceptible to 
extremes of heat and to dermatitis. A 
good pre- -employment physical exami 
nation is essential. More attention 
should be given to rest. 

Women are generally trying to run 





Industrial Safety Conference, 
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“Thunderbolt” — said to be the most 
powerful single seat fighter in the world, 
with four .50 caliber fixed machine guns 
mounted in each wing panel, a flying 
speed of 400 m. p. h. plus—and a diving 
speed greater than the speed of sound. 


To be victorious in modern warfare, 
an army must not only have enough 
planes but they must be planes of 
many types. Each of these must 
satisfy all functional requirements 
peculiar to the service in which it 
will be used. 


‘‘Musts”’ are constant in industrial 
as in military achievements. And 
the only ‘‘stock-bin”’ out of which 
“‘musts’’ are solved is the stock-bin 
of experience and specialized appli- 
cation. POWELL, for nearly one 
hundred years, has made valves, 
and only valves . . . valves for all 
flow control requirements... valves 
for the ‘“‘must’”’ requirements in all 
fields of industry. Our experience 
in producing the valve to do the 
specific job—‘“‘to meet the must””— 
is yours on request. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


Fig. 1968—Stainless Steel Gate 
Valve for 150 pounds W. P. 
Screwed ends, outside screw ris- 
ing stem threaded through bronze 
bushing in yoke arms, bolted 
bonnet and taper wedge solid 
disc. Sizes, 14’ to 2”’, inclusive. 
This type valve is also available 
for 300, 400 and 600 pounds W.P. 


Fig. 2051—Stainless Steel ‘““Y”’ 
Valve for 150 pounds W. P. 
Flanged ends, outside screw ris- 
ing stem threaded through bronze 
bushing, and plug type disc held 
securely to stem by a lock nut. 
Sizes, 14” to 2”, inclusive. This 
type valve provides the straight- 
way full flow area of the gate 
valve plus the throttling feature 
and easy renewability of disc of 
the globe valve. 


These valves are especially adapted for handling dyes, 
mordants, and bleaching and finishing solutions. They 
are but a few of the complete line of POWELL Valves 
for corrosion resistance—valves that are available in 
various pure metals and special alloys to meet every 
flow control requirement of the textile industry. 
Also Powell offers a valve engineering service to help 
solve any flow control problem—details on request. 





Fig. _2453—Stainless Steel 
Gate Valve for 125 pounds 
W. P. Has flanged ends, out- 
side screw rising stem, 
threaded through bronze 
bushing in upper yoke arms, 
bolted flanged bonnet and 
taper wedge solid disc. Sizes 
214” to 30”, inclusive. 


gO) A 
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} two jobs in providing a home and 
keeping up the industrial job, and it 
is recognized that they need some 


time off. 

A special session of the textile sec- 
tion of the conference was under the 
chairmanship of C. J. Hyslup, safety 


| director, Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin. 


FIELD TESTS for 
Civilian Clothes 
1944 Research Day in Boston 


The “natural conservatism of mili- 
tary leaders and the fatal apathy of 
the public in times of peace” handi- 
cap the Army when war arrives, ac- 
cording to Col. Georges F. Doriot, 
of the Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, in a talk before the “Seventh 
Annual Research Day in Boston” 
meeting, May 26. Service records on 
civilian clothing are of little value to 
the Army, he said; and he traced the 
original research which has _ been 
necessary to develop present uniforms 
and which is still going on. He asked 
for patience on the part of the indus- 
try when new discoveries call for new 
specifications. 

Research Day, which was sponsored 
by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, included a panel discussion on 
the subject of “Textiles Today and 
Tomorrow,” under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Edward R. Schwarz, of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The need for a satisfactory abra- 
sion test was emphasized by Com. 
W. F. Prien, U.S. N.; while Lt. Com. 
R. G. Buck expressed the hope that a 
satisfactory test for tuft binding power 
in pile fabrics will be developed. Com- 
mander Buck spoke highly of a new 
resinous shrinkproofing treatment de- 
veloped at the University of Glasgow, 
in Scotland. Lt. Col. John H. Talbot 
described the Climatic Research Lab- 
oratory of the Quartermaster Corps, 
at Lawrence, Mass., where tempera- 
tures as low as 70 to 80° F. below zero 
can be produced. Field tests on 
clothes for farmers, fishermen, and 


other civilians were recommended by. 


Wing Commander Peter W. Webb, 
of the Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral 

Dr. W. Rupert Maclaurin, eco- 
nomics professor, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, expressed 
doubt that the textile industry, with 
‘mall units and narrow profit margins, 
will finance adequate research. Miss Es- 
ther Lyman, of Harper’s Bazaar urged 
research in fashions and pointed out 
that women’s tastes cannot be accu- 
rately forecast on the basis of men’s 
personal tastes. Giles E. Hopkins, of 
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Textile Research Institute, stated that 
construction facts must be correlated 
with performance facts, and that sen- 
timent sometimes delays progress in 
clothing fabrics, leaving industrial 
fabrics as the textiles most subject to 
rapid changes. 


Describes Continuous 
PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


Southwestern Section A.A.T.C.C. 


Donald J. Campbell, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., dis- 
cussed the principles and practice of 
continuous peroxide bleaching at the 
April meeting of the Southeastern 
Section, American Association of ‘T'ex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists, in Atlanta. 

C. A. French, of Industrial Heat 
Engineering Co., Greenville, S. C., 
concluded the set program by con- 
ducting a discussion on high-tempera 
ture drying with infra-red and radiant 
energy. 

Presiding was O. G. Edwards, 
Avondale Mills, chairman of the 
section, 


PIGMENTS in Dyeing 
and Printing 
Amer. Assn. of Textile Technologists 


A paper entitled “Pigment Print- 
ing & Dyeing” was delivered by Mrs. 
Olive-Sue Linkletter and Chester M. 
Robbins for the members of the 
American Association of Textile 
Technologists. Problems encountered 
in pigment dyeing and printing were 
covered by Mrs. Linkletter, who is in 
charge of investigating and developing 
synthetic resins for pigment printing 
and dyeing. 


Expect EXPORT BOOM 
to Follow War 
Textile Export Assn. of the U. S. 


A period of great export activity 
is foreseen by the Textile Export As- 
sociation of the U. S. for the four or 
five years following the war, accord- 
ing to opinions disclosed at the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting in New 
York, May 23. 

William C. Planz, of Neuss-Hess- 
lein & Co., reelected president of the 
group, pointed out that with the prob- 
able elimination of Japan as a com- 
petitor, the contraction of England’s 
textile industry by 50%, and the de- 
struction wrought on Europe’s in- 
dustry gives the United States an 
unprecedented opportunity. 

Dr. H. E. Michl, economist of the 
postwar planning committee of the 


Cotton-Textile Institute, estimated 
that one-third of the population of 
Europe will need new outfits upon the 
capitulation of Germany, which will 
require 1,200,000,000 yards of cotton 
goods. He expects exchange controls 
and rationing of clothing to continue 
in European countries after the war. 

Mr. Planz said that on the export 
trade will fall the job of easing the 
textile industry over the difficult 
period when cancellation of Govern- 
ment contracts may make holes in 
mill production schedules. He recom- 
mended that the activities of the ex- 
port group be directed toward the 
following objectives during the com 
ing 12 months: 

1. Relaxation of export controls. 

2. ‘The transfer of areas serviced by 
Lend Lease to commercial trade as 
rapidly as possible. 

3. Opposition to bulk buying by 
foreign Governments, as preventing 
the functioning of normal commercial 
trade between sellers here and buyers 
abroad. 

4. The problem of disposal of sur- 
plus war fabrics, in event of an early 
end of the war. 

5. The association’s always-cordial 
cooperation and relationship with the 
Department of Commerce has been 
renewed and strengthened, and it is 
intended over the coming year to 
work closely with that department in 
attaining the early dissemination of 
textile export statistics and to speed 
the flow of vital trade information 
from the markets served. 

6. Last year the association 
launched the program to popularize 
American textiles in foreign markets 
by adopting the labeling plan pro- 
jected by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. This year it is planned to ex- 
tend this program by disseminating 
information on the special merits of 
American textiles to association mem- 
bers and through them to their 
agents abroad. 


WOOL OVERSEERS 
Consider Future of 
Beneficiary Dept. 

Natl. Assn. of Woolen & Worsted Overseers 


The 61st semi-annual meeting of 
the National Association of Woolen 
& Worsted Overseers was held at 
Crescent Park, R. I., May 20. Eugene 
Tatro was nominated for president to 
be voted on at next meeting. The fu- 
ture of the Beneficiary Department of 
the association was discussed, and it 
was voted to continue it for one year 
and then reconsider whether it should 
be continued. 
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DUPONT CONTINUOUS PEROXIDE BLEACH 


MAKES NAVY “WHITES” 


REALLY UP0/17E 


«++ ON AN ASSEMBLY LINE BASIS 


H™ TO GET good whiteness while working 
at wartime speed. That’s the problem 
in bleaching Navy twills. 

Du Pont recommends Continuous Peroxide 
Bleaching. Du Pont has developed through 
research and field experience a continuous 
process for this which it offers to the trade. 

This peroxide bleaching process turns 
material from grey to white in two hours— 
instead of the customary eight to fourteen 
under the batch bleaching method. It is 
flexible, permitting a quick change from one 
fabric to another. 

The continuous process is more than just 
the speedy way to bleach. It is the eco- 
nomical way—costs of chemicals, steam, 
water, are lowered. 

Continuous operation allows specifications 
to be met while maintaining high rates of 


production. Factors such as time . 
perature ...speed ... are under control. And 
each yard gets the same treatment through- 
out. Result: the finished bleached twill is 
entirely uniform. 

Using designs patented by Du Pont, recog- 
nized manufacturers of textile finishing 
machinery are building the necessary equip- 
ment. For additional information on the use 
of peroxides in continuous bleaching, write 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


/ THESE FEATURES 


TWO-HOUR BLEACH HIGH QUALITY 

ECONOMICAL UNIFORM BLEACH 

FLEXIBLE CONTROLLED 
MINIMUM SECONDS AND REJECTS 


Flow plan of a typical Du Pont continuous unit 
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LUG STRAP CONNECTION, as found 
A on Crompton & Knowles looms, 
is shown in Fig. C17. This type of 
connection is used on the box, or 
pick- and pick looms. Much damage 
may be caused by a broken part in this 
connection. For instance, if 'the lug 
strap or the lug stick breaks on the 
magazine side of a box loom so that 
the shuttle will not move outside pro- 
tection, great danger exists of a second 
shuttle coming up and causing a seri- 
ous smash, 

Numerous types of lug sticks have 
been used, including such as leather, 
steel, fiber, canvas, wood, etc. Of 
these materials leather is unsuitable, 
steel is too heavy and too difficult to 
connect properly, and fiber or plastic 
sticks are in the experimental stage. 
Canvas and wooden lug sticks are used 
almost exclusively at present. The 
canvas lug stick is fairly durable, but 
has the disadvantage of a high pur- 


-- Picker stick shield 


- washer = cap 


COTTON SECTION, Part 2—Chap. III (Cont.) 
LOOM LEATHERS—By Ivar Moberg 


chase cost and the ability of develop- 
ing elasticity after some usage. It has 
an advantage in being flexible, making 
it possible to obtain a closer fit on 
the pick arm stud without binding 
when the lay moves over front center. 
This is sometimes considered a doubt- 
ful advantage since the bending of the 
stick with the loom moving over front 
center will tend to loosen the binding 
material and makes the stick prema- 
turely elastic, after which the proper 
pick is difficult to obtain. ‘The wooden 
lug stick has no elasticity and is low 
in purchase cost. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of rather short life as the 
hole for the pick arm stud rapidly 
elongates. 

The lug stick, shown in Fig. C17, is a 
recent development. The stick is made 
of wood, but has a replaceable oil- 
less bushing for the pick arm stud. ‘The 
bushing is clamped tightly into the lug 
stick by the action of two bolts. It ex- 

tends ys-in. outside the stick so as to 
protect it from wear of the pick arm 
stud. When the bushing is worn, it 
is replaced by a new one at a fraction 
of the cost of a new stick. The lug 
stick, itself, lasts indefinitely. The hole 


-Hole for £ in. bolt 


é 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


’ hug strap bo/t 


Replaceable o/lless 
Bat bushing 


-*Picker stick 


Lug stick strap 


_--Heel spring strap 


Fig. C17. Lug strap and lug stick suitable for use on a C & K loom. 
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in the bushing may be oblong so as to 
insure freedom and permit the stick to 
follow through when the lay moves 
over the front center, but still main- 
tains a fairly close fit on the pick arm 
stud. 

To hold the lug strap on the pick 
arm, the lug stick strap, shown in Fig. 
C17, is used. One end of this strap 
is slipped over the end knob of the 
lug stick and the strap is looped 
around the pick arm and held in a 
by a bolt through the inside end of 
the slit in the lug stick. This arrange- 
ment holds the lug stick securely on 
the pick arm stud and is very durable. 
Cotter pins should’ never be used to 
hold the lug stick on the pick arm stud 
as they frequently break. This break- 
age may cause a two-shuttle smash or 
a broken pick stick. Some loomfixers 
drill a hole in the pick arm stud to take 
a capscrew, or bolt, with a larger 
washer to hold the stick on the stud. 
While this arrangement holds well, 
the stud is somewhat weakened by the 
hole. 

In contrast to the heel spring strap 
on a Draper loom, this strap is very 
important, especially on the box side. 
If this strap breaks, there is always 
great danger of boxes being jammed. 
Such action may cause the shuttle to 
fly out of the loom, or the picker stick 
to be broken. This strap should, there- 
fore, be checked from time to time 
for signs of wear. 

The power block strap is not very 
important and may be made of old 
leather. If this strap breaks no great 
harm is done other than the loom 
banging off, caused by the sliding up 
of the lug strap on the picker stick. 
Again, it is well to use two power 
blocks, one below and one above the 
lug strap, in which case a strap is not 
needed. 

The picker stick shield may be made 
from suitable rawhide or from fiber. 
Its purpose is to protect the picker 
stick from repeated impact with the 
picker at the pick. The shield is fast- 
ened to the picker stick with two 
woodscrews which are countersunk. 
This shield increases the life of the 
picker stick. 
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 geengaenes for lifting and lower- 
IL ing, whether hand, foot or auto- 
matic, must be aligned accurately to 
prevent any distortion of the narrow- 
ing machine while it is being raised or 
lowered. Uneven lifting will probably 
cause a misalignment of the narrowing 
machine and the dropping of stitches 
while narrowing. Therefore, the lift- 
ing mechanism should be periodically 
checked and readjusted, if needed. 
Careful checking of the distance from 
the top of the sinkers to the lower edge 
of the bottom bar of the narrowing 
machine over each lifting lever, when 


Houctatlle_.-’ 
shock ab 


FULL-FASHIONED MACHINES—Chap. XxXI 





LIFTING AND LOWERING ATTACHMENT 


the narrowing machine is in its fully 
raised position, will show if the lifting 
levers are properly adjusted in all types 
of lifting mechanisms. 

The correct setting of the Reading 
narrowing machine lifting devices is 
shown in Fig. F74, and this is the 
same for the manual and automatic 
types. To readjust, remove the con- 
nections from the narrowing safety re- 
release and the adjustable linkage—if 
an automatic lifting device—and with 
the machine in the knitting cycle, set 
the main unit or units 1 so the vertical 
lever or its insert 2 just contacts 3 and 
is $ in. below the bottom of the slot 
in the horizontal lifting lever. A No. 
31 drill may be used for this purpose— 
and any adjustment required made 
with screw A. Support the main units 
1 in this position and set the other 


ON NARROWING MACHINES—By Walter A. Simond 
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Fig. F-74 Correct setting of the lifting 
devices. These settings are the same 
for both manual and automatic types. 


Fig. F-75 Mechanism containing lifting 
devices on a narrowing machine. 













lifting units in the same manner, but 
leave them loose on the lifting shaft. 
Next, connect the narrowing safety re- 
lease and its springs and adjust screw 
B, see Fig. F75, so the tops of 
the levers or inserts are +8 in. from the 
ends of the horizontal lifting levers. 
On the automatic lifting device, con- 
nect the adjustable linkage and adjust 
it so the rollers 4 clear the lifting cams 
by .03 in. The distance between cen- 
ters of the linkage should be approxi- 
mately 2% in. 

Afterwards, turn the machine «to 
bring the vertical lifting levers on the 
main units so they just contact the 
bottom of the slots in the horizontal 
lifting levers, and then secure the other 
lifting levers in a like position on the 
lifting shaft. With the machine in this 
position the narrowing safety release 
must be disconnected to determine its 
release point, for the connecting link 
must be attached in this release 
position. 





THE NARROWING SAFETY RELEASE. 
[he Houdaille shock absorber should 
be set with the indicator approxi- 
mately ;% in. from the fully closed 
valve position. This adjustment must 
be accurately made to obtain the right 
holding force. Moving the indicator a 
slight distance makes a considerable 
change, and turning the indicator 
clockwise closes the valve. 

Whenever the narrowing machine 
has been lifted by the foot pedal on a 
machine equipped with an automatic 
lifting device, the needles should be up 
and the pedal depressed slightly to 
allow the lifting rollers 1, Fig. F74, to 
move freely from under the lifting 
cams before the narrowing machine is 
lowered. 

For variations in the connections on 
the operating rods or other details 
needed for the different types of Read- 
ing machines, consult “Textile Ma- 
chine Works Erector’s Bulletin No. 
131-1.” 

Note—The next installment of this 
series on fixing full-fashioned hosiery 
machines deals with the automatic 
welt turner and will appear as Chap- 
ter XXII in an early issue of TEX- 
TILE WORLD—Forror. 
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UNIFORM! : 


OU can count on all Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Long Draft 
Aprons to give consistently good 


service for the same length of time. 
Barring unusual mill accidents, they 
do away with frequent time-outs to 
replace worn or torn aprons. The 
tough synthetic rubber composition 
of Accotex Aprons is uniform from 
apron to apron and homogeneous 
Dimensions of 


throughout each. 


every size are accurate, 
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Besides being uniform, Accotex 
Aprons offer these advantages eet 
NO STRETCHING: Accotex Aprons 
have a sturdy interliner which elimi- 
nates loss of efficiency due to stretch- 
ing during operation. 

LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than two years 
show little sign of wear! 

CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: 


Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 


Accotex 


they assure cleaner-running work and 
less waste. 

REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by changes in either 


temperature or humidity. They per- 


COMPOSITION 
SERVICE LIFE 
DIMENSIONS 


form with a minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons keeps slippage at 
a minimum. 
NO SEAMS: The seamless construc- 
tion can’t break open and _ shorten 
service life. 

These advantages explain why 
Accotex Aprons can help you spin 
better yarn and stay at peak pro- 
duction. Get samples and _ prices 
from your Armstrong representa- 
tive. Or write Armstrong Cork 


Company, Textile Prod- 
ucts Section, 8306 Arch 
Street, Lancaster, Penna. 





ARMSTRONG S 
ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS e 


ACCOTEX COTS 
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Cork and Synthetic 
Rubber Roll Covering 


A new type of textile roll covering 
made of a special cork and synthetic 
rubber composition, which combines 
the advantages of cork with the ad- 
vantages of synthetic rubber, is being 
marketed by Armstrong Cork Co., 
lextile Products Section. Lancaster, 
Pa. ‘This new type of cot, known as 
Accotex NC-727, has been mill-tested 
for a year and : ! h: lf and performance 
reports indicate that it has excellent 
spinning properties. ‘This new cot re- 
sists slicking and minimizes eyebrow 
ing; it is non-sweating, non-thermo 
plastic and resists flattening; and is 
not affected by oil, water, dyes or tex- 
tile solvents. After initial use, the cot 
can be rebuffed three or four times 
tor extended service. It has no seams, 


and the inside is ready glued to aid 
application to rolls. 


quick 





Roll covering of cork and synthetic rubber 
composition (Armstrong) 


Flat Steel Heddles 
for Heavy Woolens 


A flat steel heddle with a large eye 
to permit the easy passage of he: wily 
knotted and slub yarns when we: wing 
heavy woolens such as blankets, over 
coatings, mackinaws, etc., has been 
announced by Walker Mfg. Co., At 
lantic & Ruth Sts., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. ‘This heddle, intended for use on 
woolen and worsted looms, has a very 
wide eye with an oval shaped top and 
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Flat steel heddle designed for looms run- 
ning heavy woolens (Walker) 


bottom which allows the yarn to ride 


freely over the entire base without 


grooving at any one spot. 


Two-Speed Drive 
for Blending Reserves 


reduc 
obtained 


Better control of feed and a 
tion in lap variation is 





Two-speed drive for blending reserve (Saco- 
Lowell) 


through the use of a two-speed drive 
for blending reserves, developed by 
“gm Shops, 60 Batterymarch 

Boston. The drive consists of a 
ee speed drive and a high-speed drive. 
When the reserve is full of cotton a 
mercoid switch places the low-speed 
feed drive in operation and when the 
reserve is low the high-speed drive is 
placed in operation. Use of the two 
speed drive permits the blending re 
serve to operate continuously except 
when the finisher section automatically 
stops when the knock-off operates. 
Previously, the blending reserve was 
stopped from 10% to 25% of the time 
which reduced the cleaning effect at 
all points where cleaning was possible. 


Cold Cathode 
Fluorescent Lighting 


Kold-Volt, a new cold cathode 
fluorescent industrial lighting unit, 1s 
announced by the Mitchell Mfg. Co 
Chicago. Up to the present time, 
cold cathode for the most part has 
been used for a limited number of 
lighting jobs, but is now available for 
the textile industry. In appearance 
and general lighting qualities, cold 
cathode lamps are similar to the con 
ventional type of fluorescent lamps 


Cold cathode fluorescent light (Mitchell) 


except that they are 7 ft. 9 in. long, 
l-in. in diameter and au a diftei 
ent type of cathode, or filament. 

The new cold cathode lamp offers 
the following advantages: (1) Starters 
are eliminated. (2) Starting is instan- 
taneous. ‘The lamps light immediately 
when the switch is thrown and there 
is no flickering. (3) Useful lamp life 
is about 4 times that of a conventional 
type fluorescent lamp, average lamp 
life expectancy being 10,000 hr., or 
the equal of 3 yr. of service in an av- 
erage installation where fixtures burn 
8 to 10 hr. per day. (4) Operates at 
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lower room temperatures. Low tem- 
perature does not affect starting. (5) 


Not sensitive to line voltage variation. 
Operates on regular 110-125 volts a.c. 


current and will start instantly and 
light the tubes on line voltage as low 
as 100 volts without flicker. (6) Sur- 


face brightness or glare is substantially 
reduced. 

One Kold-Volt fixture is equivalent 
to two conventional fluorescent fix 
tures of the 2-40 watt type. It uses 
four cold cathode low voltage fluores- 
cent tubes and delivers a total of 8,800 
lumens of light. It is built for surface 
or suspension mounting, individually 
or in continuous Mounting 
brackets and knock-outs are provided. 
A heavy-gage steel wireway channel is 
provided with two ballasts on top ex- 
posed for greater air circulation, cooler 
operation and longer life. 


TOWS. 


Liquid Level Controller 
and Indicator 


A buoyancy tvpe of instrument for 
controlling liquid level and indicating 
liquid level has been designed by ‘Tay 
lor Instrument Cos., Rochester 1, 
N.Y. 

The Level-Buoy handles _ liquids 
with specific gravities between .2 and 
2.0 and is available in standard ranges 
for controlling depths of 14, 32, 60, 
72 and 120 in. The instrument em 
ploys the ‘Taylor Fulscope control 
mechanism with cither completely ad 
justable sensitivity for smooth throttl 
ing level control, or automatic reset for 
averaging of liquid level with a mini 
mum disturbance to the process. A 
torque tube transmits the level changes 
to the instrument mechanism. This 
construction eliminates a stuffing box 
with its need for lubrication or packing 
and gives a closed system which climi 
nates leakage. 
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Removing Ball Bearings 


Shop maintenance crews, when over- 
hauling mill machinery, frequently 
must remove ball bearings. ‘There is 
a right way to remove bearings and a 


An arbor press is one of the best demounting 
tools and should be used wherever it is 
adaptable. Rest the bearing inner ring or 
both rings (never the outer ring only) against 
a pair of flat blocks of the same size and us- 
ing a firm, steady pressure, force the shaft 
out, as in Fig. 1. Be careful to keep the 
shaft straight to avoid damage from cocking 
and don't let it strike the floor when it is 
suddenly released from the bearing. 

When press is not adaptable, use a puller of 
a type which can be inserted behind the bear- 
ing inner race, Fig. 2. Be sure that the jaws 


TO KEEP 'EM RUNNING 













wrong way; when the latter is used, 
damage to the be: ing is almost inevi- 
table. ‘The accompanying illustrations 
and text, covering correct bearing re- 
moval, appeared in “Service Procedure 
for Ball Bearings,” compiled and pub- 
lished by New Departure, Division 
Gencral Motors C orp. ‘This material 
represents only a part of the informa- 
tion contained on the care, mainte- 
nance, and the proper procedure in 
handling ball bearings. 





are set so that they will not slip over the 
inner race and damage separator or shield 
when pressure is applied. Exert an even pres- 
sure and pull straight. Cocking from un- 
equalized pulling can damage both shaft and 
bearing. 


In cases involving gears or other removable 
parts, do not allow the puller to contact the 
bearing directly, use the puller on the parts, 
as in Fig. 3. 


The use of a hammer is to be avoided unless 
other methods cannot be employed. Split 
sections of pipe or tubing, with welded lugs, 
as in Fig. 4, can be used for shafts of various 
sizes. Alternating blows on opposite sides will 
prevent serious cocking. Cover bearings with 
cloth or paper as soon as they are removed. 


Economy Tips on Fuses 
and Piping 


Fuses are expendable, but don’t re- 
place a fuse before checking on all 
possible causes of the failure, 
advice offered in a recent issue of 
Operation and Maintenance Review, 
published by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. _ 0. 
When a fuse blows on starting a moto 
it may mean: dry bearings or excessive 
thrust on bearings, dirty commutator, 
worn _ bearing, ‘motor brought too 
quickly to full speed, or brushes on 


is the 
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Fuses are expendable, but—don't replace 


before checking. 


motor (dc) not in neutral position. 
Of course a fuse may blow becausc¢ 
it’s not large enough for the application 
or doesn’t have sufficicnt time lag for 
use with a motor having severe start 
ing conditions, because of temporary 
overload, or a short circuit. Also, loose 
fuse contacts invite a blowout. 
Thinking of pipe weight as pur 
vertical pressure on a pump is danget 
ous thinking, according to an item 
also appearing in the same issue. 
Actually, the length of piping stretch 





Piping can, under certain conditions, exert a 
tremendous leverage on the connected casing 
nozzle of the pump. 


ing away from a pump is apt to excrt 
terrific leverage on it 
either the flange or casing nozzle. 
Rule; when a pump installation is 
made, all piping should be in_plac« 
and self-supporting before connection. 
And it’s a good idea to check pipe 
connections periodically to make sure 
that no strain has been put on the 
pump casing by loosening of pipe sup 
ports or settling of the building. 


and may break 


Useful Accessories 
for Textile Mills 


Electronic control of boiler feed water 
is possible through an electronic feed 
water control manufactured by Com 
bustion Control Corp., Cambridge 42, 
Mass. This control maintains constant 
boiler water levels automatically and 
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acts as a safeguard against low water 
hazards. If, for any reason, the wate1 
level should fall below the danger 
point, the unit automatically cuts off 
the fuel supply and sounds an alarm. 


Resilient mounting utilizing rubber or 
rubber-like products inter-connected 
by arms in § fashion to permit an ex- 
tremely soft suspension under light 
load, is being manufactured by ‘The 
B. IF. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
‘his mounting is intended to handle 


various types of cushioning problems 


not suitable for standard type mount- 
ings because of deflection limitations. 
An_ ultra-violet germicidal radiation 
system has been developed by the 
Graybar Electric Co., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. ‘This equipment 
combats air-borne germ infection and 
may be used in offices and plants. 

A payroll calculator for making straight 
time and overtime calculations is now 
being manufactured by Berger-Brick- 
ner Co., 433 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Improved Soaking Size 
AVCONIT No. 4; Atlas Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


\n improved size or treatment fot 
processing rayon hosiery yarns known 
as Avconit No. 4, has been announced 
by the ‘Textile Research and Chemical 
Research Departments of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. ‘The new product 
will be manufactured and distributed 
by the Atlas Powder Co., Wilming 
ton, Del. 

\vconit No. 4+ is a synthetic wax 
blend, which is solvent-soluble and 
applied through this medium. It is 
white in color and does not discolor 
upon repeated heatings in solution 
with solvent. Another feature claimed 
for the product is its high melting 
point, which facilitates handling under 
high temperature conditions. Because 
of its high degree of self-emulsifiability, 
it is said greatly to increase ease of 
scouring and to be particularly adap- 
table to the one-bath method of scour- 
ing and dyeing. 


New Finishing Emulsion 
UBATOL—P-131-U; Union Bay State 
Co.; 50 Howard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ubatol is a synthetic resin emulsion, 
which the manufacturer states may be 
of interest in the finishing of hosiery 
to minimize bagging of the knees and 
snagging, and to aid correction of im 
perfections. It is also said to possess 
possibilities as a bonding agent for 
laminating cloth. The manufacturer 
states that, “Very rapid bonds with 


PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 


good initial strength are possible when 
the operation is carried out under 
pressure. ‘The material is of a plastic 
nature when dried, and the film is in- 
soluble in water, but completely sol 
uble in the aromatics and esters, whil« 
only partly soluble in ketones and 
petroleum.” ‘The manufacturer also 
points out that this product can b« 
used in many places where rubber latex 
was formerly employed. 


Quota-Free Brown Dye 
CALCOGENE DARK BROWN CNCFH; 
Calco Chemical Division; American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 


This new sulphur brown is offered 
to the trade as a quota-free dyestuff, 
since it does not come under the pro 
visions of WPB Order M-103. It is 
said to be similar in shade to the Dark 
Brown N types now being used. 


Water-Soluble Size 
CELLOSIZE WS—HYDROXYETHYL 
CELLULOSE; Carbide & Carbon Chem- 
icals Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York, 
N, ¥. 

Cellulose WS is an aqueous solu- 
tion containing 10% hydroxyethyl 
cellulose. It is claimed that on drying, 
it produces an almost colorless, nearly 
transparent film, possessing considet- 
able tensile strength. ‘The solution, as 
offered, is of a viscous nature. While 
this viscosity changes with tempera- 
ture, it will not turn into a gel. 

Possible applications are warp siz 
ing, piece-goods printing and finishing. 
The manufacturer states the dried film 
is water soluble and can readily be 
removed. 
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We who serve the great textile 
industry are well aware that the 
war is far from being over. This 
year “the heat is on,” as never 
before, to produce more and 
still more. 
One “slip-up” in the delicate 
machinery of this vast industry 


now employing one out of every 


fifteen people in our country 


could be serious. 

As a vital supplier of necessary 
textile paper carriers, SONOCO’S 
undivided efforts are directed 
toward maintaining a dependa- 


ble source of supply. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING 1N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: s.c. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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A $25 WAR BOND 
(> FOR YOUR 
IDEA 





A $25 War 
month for the most useful “kink'’ 
in this department. 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 


is no limit to the number of entries any one 


Bond will be awarded each 


published 


This contest is open to 


person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to produc- 


tion methods, mill engineering, safety, 
improving quality, speeding 


in brief, any little device, 


cutting costs, 
up production; 
stunt, kink, or short-cut which you have 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
Items should sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their 


contain 


own operations. Previously pub- 
lished material is not eligible for the award. 
Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any items submitted. Items which 
are accepted will be paid for at our regu- 
lar rate for this type of matter with extra 
payment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 

In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
cepted. Your identity will not be published 
unless you give permission. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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‘The accompanying ape is a 
device of my: own called a “Bat 
tery Thread Binder.” aaa 


been found satisfactory and it can 
be used on other Draper models. 

‘This device is designed to pre 
vent the filling threads from loos 
ening due to the vibration of the 
loom, and thus prevent the fill 
ing from breaking at the transfer. 
It will hold even when only one 
bobbin is in the battery and no 


varn has accumulated on_ the 
thread binder. 
‘The device is easy to clean. 


Simply remove the key stud screw 


A=Co// spring 6-1n. long open 
C¢B = Nard wood circle flat 
on one side and ova/ on 
opposite side 

D= Sfee/ shaft &-in. long 
34-in. diam. 

E=Smail/ co//ar 

F = Key stop screw 


Before 


Automatic Spooler 
Sorter Table Pads 


The pads on the sorter table of the 
Barber-Colman automatic spooler al 
Ways wear out in one spot where the 
bobbins fall from the clevator belts 
and strike the pad. ‘The best that can 
be done with whole pads is to turn 


each pad around after it is worn 
through, and after the second hole 


appears, to switch left and right pads. 


THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


tions on XD Draper looms have 





AND SHORT=CUTS 


Improved Battery Thread Holder Device 


F and remove the outside wood 
circle C. ‘The yarn can then be 
removed easily. 

‘This device is installed by re- 
placing battery end A-l with a 
small steel shaft D, 6 in. long and 
; In. in diameter, fastening it 
with the same stud screw used to 
fasten battery end A-l. ‘Then in- 
stall coil spring A on shaft fol- 
lowed by wooden circles B and 
C, placing them so that the half 
round sides will face one another. 
\ small collar I. is placed at - 
end of the shaft D fastened by ; 
key stud screw I’. (K-168) Archic 
J. Gould, West Pittston, Pa. 
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The improved thread holder occupies same position as old. 


his gives a maximum of 4 holes. 
By cutting a block 7an. by 5-0. 
out of the pads at the place wher 
the bobbins fall and then cutting th 
replacement pads up into patches, a 
pad is good for 20 holes instead of 4 
It is much easier to replace patches 


than to change whole pads. If care 


used in cutting out the sections >0 
that the patches are cut exactly the 
right size, they will stay in place 


Continued on page 146) 
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gt) PDT WHEN IT COMES TO SELECTING 
THE RIGHT TEXTILELEATHER FOR 


FRENCH COMB €GILL BOX APRONS 


They are twins insofar as the basic problems in- 
volved in their manufacture are concerned. Both 
come from dnimals.and therefore both are subject 
to those variations caused by the particular breed of the 
animal, the character of the: land where he roamed, and 
even the amount of food he found to eat. These variables 
mean that both raw wool and raw leather must be selected 


by experts. 


You can rely on BARNES, the TEXTILE leather house of long 
experience, to buy the right leather for use in your mill. 
Indeed, we buy only the finest Foreign and Premium Do- 
mestic Steer Hides. For aprons, we pay a cent or two extra 
to obtain hides free of grubs, barbed-wire scratches, slaugh- 
ter cuts, and other imperfections which would pull up the 
wool. We insist on hides taken from steers killed in the 
best months of the year, avoiding 
in particular the manure burns of 
the winter months. And in these 
hides we carefully select and cut 
the correct part for the particular 
needs of your combs and gill 
boxes. As in the case of wool, the 
selection and purchase of the right 
raw materials is only half of the 
story. The correct processing is the 
other half. In our own tannery we 
apply the particular tanning which 
our research and years of experi- 
ence have proved provides long 
life and good service with maxi- 
mum economy. 


Even thickness throughout, Mini- 
mum stretch, Run straight. 


Strong, flexible waterproof lap of 
even thickness overall. 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY + SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
| ) THE | 


Where saussal knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


APRONS—BELTING e FLAT © ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 144) 





without bolts or glue. Each patch is 
good for 2 holes. A new pad can be 
cut into 10 patches. 

‘The patches could be made from 
rubber or leather and would probably 
last indefinitely but a patch made of 
the same material as the pad makes 
a much neater job. (K-141) 


Beam Truck Designed 
To Stop Worker Injury 


For unloading beams from warpers 
and slashers without danger of strain 
or rupture to operatives, the truck 
shown in the diagram can be easily 
constructed. Almost any shop can 
pick up enough materials and spare 
parts around the mill, such as pipe, 
pipe fittings, floor flanges, truck cast- 
ers and cable, ctc., to make the truck 
shown below. 

By following the drawing (to which 
individual dimensions must be added 
to suit the equipment) a truck can 
be made which can be used for warp- 
ers and slashers. ‘The base of the 
truck should be equipped with two 
truck wheels and a swivel caster to 
permit the truck to be easily pushed 
into and away from the machine. 

‘To operate, run the truck up to the 
beam to be doffed, hitch the two 
cables around the beam drums _ or 
journals and turn the handcrank 
which in turn winds up the cables 
on the top spindle or windlass. ‘This 
lifts the beam away from the machine 
into position on the truck with the 





least strain on the worker. One 
operator can lift the beam. 

The superstructure on the wooden 
base is made of pipe, flanges for sup- 
port, and pipe for the upright and 
top cross member on windlass. A 
crank handle and pinion are placed 
on a stud to operate the large gear 
into which the pinion meshes. ‘The 
large gear is fastened to the end of the 
pipe windlass or cross-member which 
in turn is supported by bearings made 
from pipe tees. Extra bracing is 
shown in the end view of the truck. 
Steel castings are welded to the pipe 
support as a rest for the beam journals 
when a beam is pulled into place. 
(K-179) 


Improved Knitting Cams 
Relieve Strain on Yarn 


In some knitting machines which 
knit both plain and rib stitches, it has 
been found necessary to make a differ- 
ence in the angles in the path of the 
needles after they pass the casting: -off 
points of the stitch cams. The cam 
which does the knitting for the body of 


the stocking usually draws a slightly 
longer stitch which must be matched 
by the adjustment of the bumper 
screw on the sinker ring for the re- 
verse knitting of the other cam in the 
heel and toe. 

We have found that a slight change 
near the casting-off point of cam I, as 
shown in the sketch, will cause both 
right and left cams to knit alike, if 
they are set at the same height and 
the side cams (sometimes called end or 
elevating cams) are properly adjusted. 
The change in cam | lessons the strain 
on the yarn at the yarn robbing point 
in both plain and rib knitting. 

Refitting may be done as follows: 
Cut a triangular template (shown as 
ABC in the sketch) from soft sheet 
steel sz: in. thick, bend it to fit the 
inside surface of the cams, and with 
the stitch-cam bracket resting on a 
surface plate, fit it to the lower inside 
edge of cam 3. Next, move cam 2 


back as far as it will go and mark the 
upper corner of the new angle; then, 
by placing the template on the edge 
AB inside | of cam 2 on a surface plate, 
the template will show the correct 


angle to which the point of cam 2 





Template ABC aids in cam changes. 


.4arge gear (/0in) 





One man can load a warp on this truck. 
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should be carefully ground. Now, cam 
1 may be ground to the two angles 
shown in the sketch. Since yarn tab 
bing can occur only from under the 
hook of the needle nearest the casting- 

off point after it passes that point, the 
new angle should only extend the dis- 
tance between the vertical center lines 
of two needles, which is approximately) 
és-in. for a 33-in. 176-needle machine, 
as indicated. Move cam 2 close and 
then adjust the sinker ring in the usual 
manner.—(K-163) 


Faulty Picker Sticks 
Kept From Splitting 


Loomfixers have no doubt found for 
some time that picking sticks are not 
always as straight-grained as formerly 
With the sudden rise in stick break- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Long, lean, lanky — ‘“‘Flash’’ was rarely ‘‘it’”” when the kids played tag. 
At track meets, he was like a feather breezing over the cinders. “Flash” 
won more medals and cups than a hound has fleas. Today officers and 
men alike aboard an aircraft carrier, call him ‘‘Flash,”’ the fastest gob in 
the Navy. His name still sticks. 
“Flash” is wearing and using a lot of things these days that. are 


identified just as surely as his name dubs him. Ankle patches on flight deck PRESTOMARKS 

The economic solution to per- 
manent attractive labeling. No 
blankets, underwear, linens, socks and other items in the munition class. sewing-on with Prestomarks. 


: : ; 3 : Manual or automatic appli- 
For your product you need to develop an identity that will stick like cation of heat anchors them 


sneakers anchored firmly with Kaumagraph Prestomarks — K.D.T.’s on 


permanently to any fabric. 
Prestomarks make your trade- 
market will result from a well established identity. Send for a Kaumagraph mark or directions a part of your 
product for its lifetime. 


““Flash’s.”” Acceptance of new products in a highly competitive post war 


Identification Man today. 


Gdeniification “Neadguariers since 1902 


KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 146) 


Squared leather ioop 


~ Grain 
of wood 


Picker stick 


Leather is placed over bad grain in picker 
stick. 


age, many tricks must be resorted to 
in order to prolong life of sticks. Onc 
such trick is the dating of all sticks 
when placed on the loom (some mills 
have done this for years) for the pu 
pose of learning if certain looms arc 
subject to extensive breakage, and 
then trying to solve the reason of such 
Ilowever, on second-grad¢ 
dated stick will not last a 
moment longer than onc undated as 
in many instances the grain and 
scasoning has more to do with break 


breakage. 


Stic ks. dl 


gc than mechanical reasons. 

On some sticks with a sloping gram 
near the top of the stick, it is a for 
that th« will 


soon split and become weakened, as 


gone conclusion stick 
well as throw slivers of wood into th« 
during Onc 


method to prevent this splitting, is to 


open shed weaving, 
g 


fashion a collar of leather to slip over 


the stick as shown in the sketch 





Standard 
tailings box 


12°x 12'x 29%" 





Cut a 2-in. width of scrap leather of 
sufficient length to overlap around the 
stick a slight distance below the lay. 
Iasten two flat-head rivets on the lap, 
head inside, and approximately 14 in. 
apart. In the center between the riv- 
ets, punch a small hole to take a 
screw, which is screwed through the 
leather and into the picker stick as 
shown, holding the leather clamp 
firmly in one position. (K-131) 


Special Truck Aids 
Barber-Colman Operator 


In planning the automatic spoolers 
and super-speed warpers, Barber-Col- 
man has made every cftort to make 
the handling of materials as easy as 
possible for the operators. ‘The spooler 
gitls have their trucks running on a 
track by their machine, the creel girls 
have their trucks for carrying tridnets 
of cheeses to the warper, and the beam 
man has his truck with which he can 
easily pick up full beams and carry 
them to the slasher room—but the 
tailing machinc 
have been overlook« |. 
tailings usually are carried by hand 
from the spooler to the — tailing 
machine and when the lavout of the 
room necessitates placing the tailing 
machine at some distance from. thc 
spooler, as was our casc, this is very 
mconvenient. 

lo help out here, | built a small 
truck for the tailing machine opera 
tor similar to the truck that batters 
fillers in the weave usc. As a 
matter of fact | got most of my parts 
from an “old-fashioned filling truck” 
that the weave room had junked. ‘The 
top is flat and is about the same size 
is the tailing box. ‘The operator places 
her empty box on the truck, pushes it 
to the spooler, swaps her empty for 


Operator seems to 


‘| he boxes ot 


room 


Special 
tailings box 





View shows truck and stationary stand for use of tailing machine operator. 
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a full box of tailings and pushes it 
back to the tailing machine. Here 
she leaves the box on the truck as 
she works out of it. She can push it 
around to where it is most convenient 
for her. 

I also took another tailings box and 
made legs for it from standard 4-in 
water pipe and ‘T-joints which I §- 
picked up from the scrap pile. This 
box-table stays at the tailing machine 
and as the operator straightens tan- 
gled bobbins and cheeses. she finds in 
her truck box, she places them in the 
box-table until she is ready to return 
to the spooler for another load 


(K-138) 





To Stop Repeat Marks 
in 8-Shaft Satins 


Kight-shaft satins often show 1% 
peat marks, especially when voile filling 
of 75- or 100-den. is used. If repeat 
marks occur, first notice if the harness 
is aligned properly. 





Fig. 1. Usual draw for 8-shaft satin. Fig. 2. 
Recommended draws to prevent repeat marks 


Repeat marks often occur when the 
following pattern shown in lig. | is 
used. 

When the foregoing is found, on 
of the drafts shown in Vig. 2 should 


-> 


climinate the trouble. (K-72) 


Lay Acts as Weight 
On Friction Let-Off 


lor high  pickage constructions 
woven on a loom utilizing a friction 
let-off, it sometimes becomes advan 
tagcous to use an extra friction rope 
which is attached to the lay, so that 
the lay acts as additional weight when 
the reed beats up the filling. t 
To do this, position the lay about 

in. from the cloth. ‘Then place 4 
rope around the upright of the lay. \] 

(Continued on page 150) 
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ARALAC is i protein fibre with 
ia the characteristics of natural 
1g 
cat ° ° re 
nes ee animal hair fibres: It blends 
. aw? ah perfectly with other fibres «+ - 
builds them up.--gives fabrics 
the resiliency and texture of 
fine cheviots and wools. 
ARALAC is a miracle of 
modern science today ..e ver 
satile enough to weave its 
magic into coatings: suitings 
and gay summer prints alike. 
g. 2 
a Tomorro’ it ill lead the 
_ way [0 entirely new fabric co” 
ceptions! Keep ARALAC running 
Ole 
Ol ld ‘ 5. wis ° ° 
in your civilian lines now in 
preparation for a still greater future! 
11S 
tion YY T v 
n ARALAC: INC. 
roOp Y r 
‘hal 72 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
en 
bout 
DAIRY products CORP RATION, represents but 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 148) 





just high enough to have the goose 
neck pass under the rope. Fasten the 
rope with a U-clamp and run the rope 
over the picking shaft (between the 
frame and the picking ball), then 
wind it under and around the friction 
drum for one complete lap. ‘The free 
end is fastened to the bottom frame 
of the loom. This extra rope acts 
similarly to a weight when the lay is 
forward, but when the lay is on back 
center it releases tension, permitting 
a larger shed. 

A U-bolt is specified for fastening 
the rope as it permits easy adjustment 
for the device. (K-167) 


Automatic Control 
for Picker Hoppers 


Many different systems are used to 
keep stock going to cotton pickers at 
a satisfactory rate. The arrangement 
shown in the sketch is one that has 
proven itself to be satisfactory and 
simple to operate. 


Cotton for the pickers is fed into 
the distributing trunk A from a duct 
G which brings it from the opener 
room. ‘The cotton after being dis- 
charged into the trunk is pushed along 
the floor of the trunk by a revolving 
belt provided with fingers to move 
the mass over the vertical openings of 
the various picker hoppers on the line. 
Vertical ducts C lead down to the 
hoppers and the object of the system 
is to keep these vertical ducts filled 
to the top at all times. When these 
ducts are all filled the cotton is moved 
on to the end of the trunk where 
duct D receives it and carries it down 
to control hopper E located on the 
floor below. 

Under normal operating conditions 
very little cotton is passed into this 
hopper but at times when more stock 
is being discharged into the distribut 
ing trunk than the pickers can use, 
the control hopper fills rapidly and 
the level of stock in rising in hopper 
i}, by means of a simple mechanical 
control arrangement, moves the slid- 
ing control switch H, mounted on the 
side of the hopper from a fast, to a 
slow speed position. This automati- 
cally slows up the delivery of cotton 
from duct G. This is accomplished 
by slowing down the speed of the line 





— (1 1 





A: Distributing trunk for picker hoppers, B: Picker hopper, ©: Individual feeders for hoppers, 
D: Overflow feeder to control hopper, E: Control hopper, F: Return duct from control hopper 
to distributing trunk, G: Main supply duct, H: Control! switch for both motors, J: Motor 
connections, K: Motor driving jack shafts, one with large diam. driving pulley, one with smali 
diam. pulley, L: Jack shafts. Arrangement shown regulates flow of cotton staple from openers 


to pickers. 
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shaft L which drives the openers. 

‘The cotton in the control hopper E 
is returned to the distributing trunk 
through duct F at a predetermined 
rate and when the stock in this hop 
per sinks to a fixed line the control 
switch again operates to move the 
electric contact point back to norma! 
operating position at fast speed. 

This control switch is a simple de 


vice with two points of contact, one 


at either end of the stroke and each 
contact connects a separate motor. 
The motors, marked K, are identical 
except that the one for fast (or nor- 
mal) operating speed is equipped with 
a larger driving pulley. The speed of 
the motors is the same. When one 
motor is driving the shaft, the other 
is idling with the electrical connection 


being open. (K-174) 


Twisting-Frame Stick 
From Inexpensive Parts 


-- Wood! strip 


In making twisting-frame stick be sure to use 
vise to keep wood from splitting. 


‘T'wisting-frame sticks, used when 
holding headings for the twisting of 
new warps on woven-out harnesses, 
can be made in a few minutes. Usu 
ally, these sticks are purchased from 
the source of twisting-machine sup 
plies, but at times they are difficult to 
obtain. ‘The cost of making the sticks 
is often less than postage on pul 
chased sticks. When sticks break or 
sharp points become dulled and bent, 
the matter of turning out a replace 
ment is a minor item. 

‘T'wisting-frame sticks are comprised 
of a wood strip with a series of steel 
pins sunk into the wood, the sharp 
ends projecting from the wood about 
} in. ‘To make up the sticks, purchase 
a number of wooden strips of the cor 
rect length, and approximately @ in. 
wide by 1 in. thick. Position a strip 
in a vise to prevent the wood from 
splitting, with the l-in. side perpen 
dicular. Drive 14-in. brads through 
the wood so the heads are flush. Keep 
moving the stick in the vise until the 
full length has been completed, spac 
ing brads about 1 in. apart (K-83 
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During the War, uses of cotton After the War they will ask for gar- 

- yarn, and of Durene particularly, have ments and articles made of Durene. 
g 0 oe 
a roved almost limitless. Several . 
SSES, P : : Plan to give your products the advan- 
Usu thousand articles used by the Services ies itt 3 : 
aa sine: tiiiallin egies ial: ‘eee “ad tages of top quality Dixie Durene in 
sup M y f . y ‘il your post-war production. After War 
It to cotton — a oa ee ee needs have been fully cared for, Dixie 
sled continue in peacetime, for civilians. Durene again will be available for 
pul Leis ‘ civilian wants in quantity. 
k 1 Ten million Service men and women 4 y 
ent, are realizing the comfort and wearing Yes—when you think of Durene, 
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1. Numbering of yarns spun from arti 
appeal 
ing in the March issue of The Saco-Lowell 
3ulletin, published by Saco-Lowell Shops 
in which the international 
cussed and calculations are offered. Formu 
converting from the imternational 
to other yarn numbering systems 
a method of 
denier of staple 


ficial fibers is discussed in an article 


system 1s dis 
las for 
system 
and contained is 
determining the 
Mill men will 
iticles covering a table of production con 
stants for figuring pounds production per 
spindl hour, 


ire given, 
fibers. 


also be interested in othe 


the repair of flyers, an arti 
cle covering the overhauling of pickers, a 
description of Mount Vernon-W oodberry 
Mulls, and other item: 


2. "When Sizing Rayon," is tlic title of 
in article covering the slashing of 
and acetate filament warps which appears 
in the April-May issue of The Houghton 
Line, published by E.. F. Houghton & Co 


rayon 


3. Results obtained from the use of a 
magnetic separator for removing steel from 
cotton in the opening operation is discussed 
in the April issue of Factory Mutual Rec 
ord, published by Associated Factory Mu 
tual lire 


Insurance C ompanies ‘The 


PASTE IT ON 
A POST CARD 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


BULLETINS 


READERS interested in literature reviewed on this page may secure copies by 
using time-saving coupon below. Mark what you want on it and send it to 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., being sure to give your 


name and company connection. 


experiences of two large southern mulls 


using the magnetic separator aie mentioned. 


4. The duct system in textile mills is 
discussed in the April issue of Parks’ Par 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Various 


ibles, published by 
Numerous installations im 
textile mills are illustrated and also con 
tained is a brief description of the turbo 
traveling cleaner and thx 
for blowing off frames 


duct 


automatic cleanet 


5. Distribution of oi! soluble materials 
in textile fibers may be detected through 
the use of a stain, as described m the May 
issue of Dvyelines and Bylines, published 
by Calco Chemical Div., American Cyana 
mid Co. ‘Textile find this 
test of valuc 


chemists will 


&. More cloth oi) 


discussed in_ the 


Draper high-speed 
looms, 1S May 
Cotton Chats, published by Draper Corp., 
results of conducted 


issue Of 


m which the tests 
over eight vears on the production of 
Model I. and X looms running the 
fabric are recorded 


Sam 


7. Information required by War Pro- 
duction Board in the purchase of new tex 
tile machinery and also information re 
quired when machines are required for re 
placement is set forth in the April issue of 
Davis & Furber News, published by Davis 
& Furber Machine Co 


8. "Textiles for Tomorrow," is_ tlic 
title of an article appearing in the Mar 


issue of Monsanto Magazine, published by 
Monsanto Chemical Co. This article 
should prove to be of interest to all textil 
mill men as it deals with the production of 
finer fabrics as a result of textile research 
conducted in laboratories. 


9. Textile engineers wil! find in the 
March-April issue of Operation and Main 
tenance Review, published by ‘The Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. an article entitled, 
“Pumps on the Wrong Assignment.” ‘This 
article deals with the requirements of 
centrifugal pumps and points out how 
certain types of pumps may be used most 
economically for varying operating condi 
tions. 


10. A price list covering various types 
of tests being made by the United States 
l'esting Co., Inc. has just been issued. Of 
particular interest to textile men should be 
tests fabrics, fibers, and 


those covering 


VaThs 


11. A technical bulletin, No. 558, has 
been issued by Calco Chemical Div., 
American Cyanamid Co. \erotex 
Cream No. 450. ‘This bulletin describes 
the properties of this resin, its uses, method 
of application, curing and contains much 
other practical information. 


covering 


12. Application of zinc pigments in 
metal protective paints is discussed in a 
booklet entitled, ““How Zinc Saves Steel 
from Rusting,” being offered by ‘The New 

(Continued on page 198) 
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‘\ EX ULLERGRIPT" is the Fuller Brush Company's patented method of gripping brush materials in a 

rust-resisting metal backing. The machine-controlled placing of materials in the metal backing 
results in a uniformly solid brush face, which can be fastened onto metal cores, or arbors. The den- 
sity of the brush and the durability of the holding method means long life, better performance and 
serviceability. 





2s by 
it to 


All types of Brushes, Machine or Hand, 
for Textile and Finishing Mills. 


ed by 
irtic] 
extilc 
ion of 
earch 


WORSTED-CARD BRUSHES 


ee Worsted Card Brushes, because 


of the densely packed brush materials, push 


the wool —a// of the wool — down into the pins 





» the of the Morel clothing, leaving the burrs on top 
Main of the pins, free of fiber, ready for easy removal. 
ao (See cut.) Fullergript cylindrical brushes are 
itled, Ree 
This proving helpful in three ways on worsted cards: 
ts of As feed roll brushes to start the wool properly in 
a the teeth of the first lickering; as Morel brushes 
MOS = 
ondi to disentangle the burrs from the wool; as transfer 
brushes to carry the wool to the Morel roll and 
types disentangle the burrs at the same time. 
States 
. Of 
ld be 
and 
8, has 
Div., 
-Trotex 
cribes 
ethod 
an COTTON-FLAT CARD-BRUSHES 
at _ metal -backed brush strips, pre-formed 
se to the correct degree of spiral, can be easily 
Steel attached to your present wood cores. The density 
New of the brush with no gaps, prevents the accumu- 


lation of lint or lumps on your cards, and the 
stripper is cleaned more thoroughly. This means 
better carding. 





THREAD DRESSERS 


LS eareen wood lags with their variation in 
weight, warping, splitting, and falling tufts. 
Use Fullergript for better ventilation and in- 
creased production. Their are no gaps or tufts in 
Fullergript to allow threads to ride on the core. 
These brush strips are set in pairs equally spaced 


around the periphery of the spiders, and are easy 
to install. Their production life is longer because 
of the dense, massed bristle filling. 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


3594 MAIN ST., INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 8C, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THIS 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDS 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


(This is the fourth and last of a series 
of articles on tools used on Universal 
Winding Machines. 


SPECIAL TOOLS FOR NO. 60 


The No. 60 Winding Machine requires 
the use of the following special tools: 
Breakage Lever Wrench 60-409-2 


Spring Lifter Hook 50-279 
Cam Shaft & Drum Shaft 

Coupling Wrench 60-779 
A Set of 3 Socket 

Wrenches 60-596XC 
Cam Roll Gauge 60-922X 


Grease Gun (for 9°15’ 
and 9°36’ paper con- 


ing only 50-2725 
Safety Screw Wrenches WR-102 and 
Allen-type) WR-103 


BREAKAGE LEVER WRENCH 


A in Fig. 1 
Breakage 


Wrench 60-409-2 
replace or adjust 
49-22CP. 

When a replacement is to be made, it is 


is used to 
Lever 60- 


first necessary to remove the Traverse 
NU-128 50: =230=4 
NUT 






is NO. 


BREAKAGE LEVER ROD 


45 OF A SERIES ON 


Guard 60-45-9. (The following steps can be 
followed by reference to the drawing.) This 
is done by unloosening Screws 60-39, Nut 
NU-342, and Screw SC-7611, which will 
allow the Traverse Guard to be lifted away. 

The Breakage Lever Wrench is then 
used to loosen Hex Nut NU-128 from the 
Breakage Lever Holder 60-50-7, after which 
Breakage Lever, Holder, Nut and Breakage 
Lever Rod 60-290-4 are removed. 

Away from the machine, the various 
units can be reassembled with the new 
Lever, within the Traverse Guard. The nut 
is tightened slightly to keep the parts from 
falling off during reinstallation. The re- 
assembled parts, still inside the Traverse 
Guard, are then replaced on the machine 
making sure that the Link 60-296-2 is lo- 
cated on the Breakage Lever Rod. 

With the Traverse Guard back in po- 
sition, the Spring Lifter Hook 50-279 (see 
“Getting the Most from Winding No. 42’’) 
is inserted in the right-hand opening be- 
tween the Guard and the Starting Lever 
60-56-6, in order to raise the Breakage 
Lever Rod to its highest position. Then, 
with Wrench 60-409-2 slightly tightened 
on Nut NU-128, the Breakage Lever 
Holder 60-50-7 should be forced upward 
until the lower section of the Breakage 
Lever comes in contact with the finger on 


50-279 _—- 
SPRING LIFTER HOOK 


» ROD RAISED 
TO HIGHEST 


POSITION 
- y | 
|, 60-296-2_ 
\ LINK 
\ 60-39. 
SCREW 
60-45-39 )} 
TRAVERSE 8 Q-16) OX 
GUARD CATCHER 
: J 60 -49-22CP 
mi 342 _, BREAKAGE LEVER 
(AGAINST FINGER ) 
~ : 
_SC-76ll 60-56-6 \ 6 50-7 
SCREW STARTING LEVER BREAKAGE LEVER HOLDE 
FIG. 2 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-45 


UNIVERSES 


PROVIDENCE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


BOSTON 
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< WINDING COMPANY 





PHILADELPHIA UTICA 









FIG. 1 


the Slub Catcher 60-161-8X. There should 
be just a contact; the Breakage Lever must 
not bind on the finger. 

Then Nut NU-128 can be tightened se- 
curely. 


CAM SHAFT & DRUM SHAFT 
COUPLING WRENCH 


Should it ever be necessary to adjust 
Screws SC-7806 or SC-60-469 on the Cam 
Shafts or Drum Shafts, or if any new 
lengths of shaft are to be added, Wrench 
60-779 is used (B in Fig. 1.) 


SOCKET WRENCHES 


This set of Socket Wrenches (C in Fig. 1 
consists of three different sizes of socket 
diameter. 

13 1¢’’ size fits Nuts NU-103 on Leg Bolts 
1879 and Bed Bolts 1880. 

2309’ size fits Nuts NU-102 
Bolts 1851. 

“Yeo'’ size fits Nuts NU-104CA on Bed to 
Bed Screws SC-7202. 


CAM ROLL GAUGE 


This gauge, 60-922X, is to be used to 
check wear on the Cam Roll and Cam 
groove. The method is the same as de- 
scribed in ‘‘Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing No. 42.’’ It must be remembered that 
the greatest wear in the Cam groove will be 
found at the apex of the rise of the Cam 
where the direction of the roll is reversed. 
Therefore, the test for wear in the groove 
should be made at this point frst. 


on Shelf 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are 
paid for when published, without re- 
gard to length. We use letters (not 


over 200 words) discussing material 


in this department or any other per- 
Contributions — of 
greater than specified length may be 
given consideration as articles. Sug- 
gestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue 


are also welcome and if used will be 


tinent matter. 


paid for. If these pages interest you, 
contribute something to them to in- 
terest others. Address PETE & BILL, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


PICKING A NEW SUPERVISOR 


Should employees be asked to express their choice for a new overseer or 
second hand, or should the management rely entirely on its own judgment? 









WILL GET THE OVERSEERS 


GIVE THE SECOND 
OB OVER IN IKES DEPART- 


HAND A CHANCE; IN 
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[DONT THINK THE 
HOICE OF ANEW OVER: 
EER SHOULD BE TOO 
REATLY INFLUENCED 
BY EMPLOYEES. AN AD- 
VISORY OPINION MAY 

DESIRABLE, BUT 
ITS OUR OFFICIALS’ 
RESPONSIBILITY AND 
THEY MUST CONSIDER 
THER NGL 


JOE,YOU HAVE BEEN 
LISTENING TO OUR 






BILL, WHO DO YOU THINK , || HOPE PETE, THEY LL | NO, BI 
1S NOT TOO GOOD IN 

THAT RESPECT.BUT 
SOMETIMES YOU DO 
HAVE TO GO OUTSIDE 
TO GET WHAT 

WANT. A NEW BROOM 
SWEEPS CLEAN,TO00, 
YOW KNOW 


MENT NOW THAT HE HAS { | FACT GIVE HIM PRI- 

GONE? IVE HEARD THAT| | ORITY OVER OUT- 

\ MAN FROM UPSTATE | / SIDERS. HOWEVER, 

IS BEING CONSIDERED. § | WE DONT SEEM TO 
HAVE MUCH OF A 


RECORD FOR PROMO- 





TIONS FROM 
ae IN THE 
X 







BOYS 

TO LET EACH MAN ATTEND TO HIS 
OWN BUSINESS. I'D RATHER HAVE 
OUR READERS DECIDE THIS, AND 
TELL US WHAT THEY DO, AND WHY. 
EH! FOLKS? 





















LL,OUR RECORD |] PETE, I THINK OUR 


OFFICIALS SHOULD 









ASTOTHE CHOICE OF A 
NEW OVERSEER. THEY 
MIGHT EVEN GET THE 
OPINION OF SOME OF 
THE OLDER ag HANDS. 


You 















Letters From Readers 


Give Time to the New 
Worker 


Starting the New Worker 
(Pete & Bill, Apr., 1944) 
Dear Pete & Bill: 

! vote for Pete on this argument— 
by all means spend time with the new 
worker; give him as much as he needs 
of somebody’s time, someone who can 
be counted on by the new worker and 
by management to give him the proper 
“know so” of his new job. 

Much, very much of the present 
labor unrest is chargeable directly to 
misunderstanding between manage- 
ment as represented by the foreman 
or first line supervisor (call him what 
you will) and the worker. The day of 
hard-boiled leaders is out; today de- 
mands human interest and under- 
‘tanding starting on the first day on 
the job, and every day from there on. 
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Believe me the most important part 
of each foreman’s job is to keep the 
worker batting as near 100% as pos- 
sible (irregular habits, poor work, 
carelessness notwithstanding). _ It’s 
the foreman’s job—and it must be 
done well. 

Check on the new worker? abso- 
lutely, as often as necessary, and with 
all consideration for his short com- 
ings and your busy program. Take 
time; make it your business. It will 
pay and you'll have the satisfaction of 
adding your extra to the total war 


effort. (PB-142) 


Returning Vet Should Get 
the Best 


Using Handicapped War Veterans 
(Pete & Bill, Mar., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 
The tremendous problem centering 


around this subject demands the very 
best from all of us. It cannot possibly, 
in fairness to the disabled veteran, be 
left to the personnel department or an 
outside agency alone. It’s the fore- 
man’s job to help the returned veteran 
find himself again. 

Let’s keep in mind that the veteran 
may be mentally, physically or spir- 
itually handicapped or perhaps more 
seriously handicapped two or three 
ways at the same time. Careful and 
individually sympathetic handling may 
be needed to aid him to become re- 
adjusted to society and to be the useful 
citizen which he has proved by his war 
effort he wants to be. 

To consider the question as purely 
economic or on the basis of whether or 
not “it pays,” is to treat a problem of 
tremendous magnitude with far too 
little consideration; it’s like looking at 
the moon through the wrong end of 
the telescope. 

The returning veteran is a chal- 
lenge to American industry and to our 
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MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS—By Martha Pittenger 


<3 


way of life. His rehabilitation is our 
responsibility as well as his desire—he 
fought our battles and took our place 
as well as his in hellish war, and if we 
betray the trust he places in us, we 
shall have failed in the peace he helped 
to win. The price each soldier, sailor 
or marine, on land, in the air or on 
the sea, is paying demands our best 
when we meet him on the home front. 


(PB-141) 


Foremen Should Know 
Management's Aims 


“For Better Informed Foremen” 
(Pete & Bill, Jan. 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

Let us see where the burden of a 
successful operation lies. A plant is 
generally divided into the following 
branches: 

1. Management, which should be 
looked upon as a dynamic force, to 
extract quality merchandise at lowest 
possible cost. 

2. Foremen and department heads, 
who should be looked upon as a sort 
of a human machine to be called upon 
for explanation why some mechanical 
device is not functioning right, or why 
Mr. John Doe is not doing his work 
properly. 

3. Employees, who are looked upon 
as instruments of power, which when 
properly used, will extract from ma- 
chines their utmost efficiency. 

Management must have the full 
support of each and every employee 
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No. 18. The Ring 


Ah, June, the month of brides! 
Let’s see what happens when I 
knock Cupid in the head. Lulu 
Bell was all smiles when she came 
to work Monday morning. Her 
boy friend had given her a lovely 
diamond for THE finger. I was 
rather amused, because, I was 
going to her wedding, as the worst 
man. 

Lulu Bell was leaning over a 
box of filling, reaching for the 
quills, and I was leaning over her 
shoulder. She did not notice a 
nail on the inside of the box which 
had the number of the filling at- 
tached to it. She saw it all of a 


in the plant. To accomplish this end 
management should discuss its aims 
with the foremen, giving them time to 
digest the question and submit an 
opinion. After such opinions have 
been submitted, and all the possible 
theories fully scrutinized, a notice 
should be posted on the bulletin 
board for whatever other advice may 
be needed. 

Management will then have a cross 
section of thought, and if humanly 
possible the question in doubt fully 
assured, with a possibility of sav- 
ing both time and money, and ac- 
complish its desired results. (PB 120) 


Let's Help Returning 
Veterans 


“Using Handicapped War Veterans” 
(Pete & Bill, Mar., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


Discriminating against a man who 
has gone through “hell and high 
water’ for his country and for me, just 
doesn’t show any appreciation or 
patriotism. 

I sincerely trust that business, re- 
gardless of how badly taxed, will not 
become so cold-blooded after this war 
that every maimed or semi-invalid vet- 
eran will be tossed out, and only the 
more physically fit that can produce 
most efficiently will be kept working. 

The rehabilitation movement will 
do its part; but we can and may be 
compelled to utilize these men on a 
satisfactory, earn-a-livelihood _ basis. 
This will require study, patience and 


sudden, when she caught her ring 
on it. Before she freed herself, 
the nail had punctured the flesh, 
also a vein. ‘The result was an in- 
fected finger, and the ring was 
laid away. Lulu Bell would have 
appeared to better advantage at 
the wedding, if her hand had not 
been in a sling. 

Cupid frowned at me, until I 
told him a thing or two. I in- 
formed him that some day women 
like Lulu Bell would learn to leave 
their jewelry at home, because 
wearing it to work is unsafe for 
the wearer and courting damage 
to the jewelry. Happiness lasts 
much longer, too, when those 
trinkets are left at home! 


some sacrifice to meet the problem, 
pay or not pay! 

Bill, play your hand the right way, 
and help these less fortunate ones to 
win, open-handed and _ above-board. 
(PB-144) 


More Power to Technical 
Meetings! 


“Technical Meetings in Wartime” 
(Pete & Bill, Feb., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


Pete, you are quite right that tech- 
nical meetings are vital to progress and 
should be religiously attended. If an 
overseer cannot leave his job long 
enough to attend such meetings, then 
the doctrine that I have been reared 
on tells me that he cannot or isn’t 
running his job. Is this right? 

Scarcity of gasoline, as well as travel 
space, are called legitimate reasons for 
absence from these meetings, but if 
five key men will each sacrifice one 
of their A gas coupons the needed 
gasoline is provided, and all will be 
equally helped by attending these 
meetings. 

The last two meetings I went to 
were very well attended and instruc 
tive, even though the participants m 
the discussion were limited as usual to 
some dozen or so. 

This time Bill is right—more prob- 
lems, more attendance, more discus 
sion—and more general aid. So let's 
all go to the meetings. 

Come along, Joe! (PB-143) 
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PUTS THE ‘Szaheo’ 


ON YARN BREAKAGE 


SUNOTEX OIL 


Strengthens Yarn.-- Speeds W 


The right processing oil can mean the dil- As a result of his first year's experience 
ference between good and poor produc- with Sunotex facturer is con- 
tion .. . between reasonable and excessive tinuing and i He is but 
costs. After using one of the well-known f equally 
processing oils with only average results, _ A Sun Engineer will be 
a New England manufacturer of woolen glad to di your processing problems 
goods decided to try one of the Sunotex and demonstrate to you the effectiveness 


Oils. After 4 year of use, these important of Sun products. 
advantages have been noted . - - And here's a0 important reminder! Have 


“Heating” has been eliminated in oily stocks you put the new Sun “Save and Serve’ 
_,,acondition which frequently developed Lubrication Plan to work in yout plant? 
with the formerly used product because it y's largest factories have 
did not “carry through “It’s a complete program 


Oil has resulted in less . iwt __ includes hand- ; 
ter spinning. 1 bulletins. wall ayaa 


: charts, posters. maintenance 
Yarn has greater tensile strength and, conse- cae ‘il available 


quently, breakage 1m winding has been ; ES 
reduced, saving both time and trouble. without charge OF obligation. 
—_ , Write for descriptive folder. 


Better “wet-through’ obtained with Sunotex 
Oil, has greatly improved and speeded SUN OIL COMPANY * Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


both dyeing and scouring. Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 
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Reply to Criticism 
Of Cotton Sampling Plan 


Being the author of the original 
article on “Eliminating Waste in Cot- 
ton Sampling and Marketing,’ I 
would like to reply to the criticism 
of this article in May Round Table. 
Perhaps this reply should be prefaced 
with the statement that the original 
suggestion probably isn’t the best one 
but rather a step toward solving the 
problem. 

First, no system is going to work 
within itself, overcoming the multi- 
plicity of problems involved, but must 
have the combined efforts of the cot- 
ton mills, association of gins, and 
marketing agencies. 

The people who work it out must 
be honest and fair, not favoring any 
one group, but practic: il. It isn’t 
practice al or sensible to cut bagging to 
pieces. Well if it isn’t, how can it be 
prevented? No other industry allows 
such practices. 

The writer has tricd to determine 
who or what group involved are re- 
sponsible for this wasteful practice. I 
hasten to say none is. It is the out- 
growth of our democratic systems. 

The idea which prompted the 
original article is not mentioned at 
all, but correcting bad practices will 
do what the writer had in mind. 

Give the farmer all due him for his 
product. ‘The present system seems 
to be to grade down, preventing his 
receiving full value for his product. 
We should eliminate those cotton 
brokers who take the farmers’ cotton 
and grade it up to sell it for more 
than they paid for it. Even the gov- 
ernment itself may be guilty here be- 
cause when a farmer is holding cot- 
ton, a classer might grade it up so the 
farmer could secure as much loan as 
possible. (When the price of cotton 


goes down the farmer lets the govern- 
ment take it, the taxpayers paying the 
difference. ) 
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FOR EXCHANGE OF 


With meetings of operating executives curtailed, there is need of a meeting 







place where mill men can discuss problems among themselves. The Round Table 
is designed to supply this need. It is open to all readers for discussion of subjects 
relating to mill management and operation. Bring your problems to the Round 
Table. Give other mill men the benefit of your experience, and get their ideas in 
return. Names of contributors to the Round Table will be held confidential if so 


requested. Sign contributions with your real name and address as evidence of 


good faith and to permit payment for items published. Address contributions to: 


Cotton should be graded what it 
actually is to eliminate all this mys- 
tery about cotton grade changing. 
Some graders go to great length to 
put a grade and staple on a bale; but 
when questioned, they back down. 
To be honest, they grade what they 
think they can get by with instead of 
being actual. The original grade and 
staple should be permanent. 

‘There is nothing impossible when 
the right people make up their minds 
and get behind a movement. It is like 
good government, it will never be any 
better than the people make it. Sup- 
pose all the research laboratories say, 
“We can’t make anything any bet- 
ter, so let’s close up the shop.” Are 
they doing this? No. They are work- 
ing day and night spending billions 
of "dollars to find the truth, which re- 
sults in improved products. 

The immediate problem dealt with 
in the article (saving such a huge 
amount on bagging) was expected to 
hit some groups such as jute manufac- 
turers. What they have done and 
where they stand is a matter of record. 

In covering specific points made in 
May Round Table, 1 wish to elab- 
orate on the following: 

(1) The prices of $1.50 for new 
jute bagging, of $1.10 to $1.20 per 
bale for reworked bagging, and of 
$1.75 to $2.00 for new cotton bag- 
ging was quoted me by local gins 
whew the article was written, and to- 
day they quote the same prices to the 
farmer. Of course, at times, gins have 
different arrangements with the 
farmer for ginning and prices may vary 
from section to section. 

(2) The statement was made that 
bagging will not last more than 2 
years but there is a bale of cotton here 
at the plant 65 years old and one in 
a local warehouse 72 years old. The 
bagging is still good, as stated. If cot- 
ton is stored inside and bagging not 
cut to pieces it should last 25 to 35 
seasons. However, due to some cot- 
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ton stored on ground, the average life 
of bagging is reduced. 

(3) The suggested mechanics for 
handling samples is very simple and 
not complicated as some would have 
us believe. What is complicated 
about taking a sample from a _ bale 
which has been ginned or is being 
ginned? Whether it is 1 or 50 pounds 
doesn’t matter. The farmer should be 
paid for it in all cases. What is wrong 
with, or complicated about, placing 
the cotton in a waterproof envelop 
and then inserting it under the middle 
ties on side of bale? It will stay there 
if no one will buy the bale without it. 
Honesty again asks for a chance. 

(4) Under our present system, 
some cotton classes purposely disagree 
because if they agreed, they couldn't 
grade up. The writer feels there may 
be’ slight errors of judgment between 
individual classers but if they were 
honest and knew their reputation and 
job depended on their accuracy, there 
would not be that much trouble. 

I say again, all parties concerned 
must work together to arrive at a defi 
nite system based on the broad out- 
line proposed—and then make it 
work, because nothing will succeed 
within itself. 

Just a word about cotton classers in 
general. All are not satisfied with the 
present system. Many will welcome 
a change and-will cooperate with any 
group willing to take the lead in cor- 
recting bad practices. I know some 
whose. integrity is unquestioned. ‘They 
are the kind who will go a long way 
toward helping to secure for cotton an 
economically sound position, but they 
cannot go alone. 

As stated in the March issue, this 
probably isn’t the best method for 
solving our problems, but if it pro 
vokes ‘thought that will lead to a sat 
isfactory solution, it will have accom 
plished the author’s purpose. (R-65) 
Raymond W. Mitchem 

(Continued on page 190) 
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In Special Cars ~ es 


for Speed and Safety 
PENN SALT 


CAUSTIC SOD 


“4 
, 
o 
co 
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Caustic Soda 


Soda Ash 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
PENN SALT SUPPLIES 


Sulphuric Acid 
Carbon Bisulphide Hydrogen Peroxide 


Ammonium Persulphate 


Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 







These 8000 gallon units are designed 
especially for carrying Penn Salt Liquid Caustic 
Soda. They have protective lining, are equip- 
ped with special draining plates, caustic resis- 
tant valves and interior connections. Danger 
of contamination is eliminated because the 


steam-heating coils do not contact the caustic. 


These insulated cars assure fluid Caustic Soda 






in any weather. They can be emptied speedily 


and safely...no waste of time, no waste of 





effort, no waste of caustic. 





Sodium Hypochlorite 





Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda is available as 






50% and 72—73% solution in tank cars. In 






solid form Caustic Soda comes in 750 lb. 
drums—in flake form in 125 and 400 lb. drums. 


For assistance in handling problems consult 


Hydrochloric Acid 








our technical staff without obligation. For 


complete information write us. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MAN c 


a TURING — 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


New York * Chicago © St Louis * Pitsburgh * Minneapolis » ‘Wyandotte * Tacoma 
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STARCHES 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


* 


QUALITY 


AND 


SERVICE 


* 


CLINTON 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 








Hot-Water Storage Tank 


Technical Editor: 

Has any better material been de- 
veloped for the construction of hot 
water heating and storage other than 
wood or steel boiler plate? 

We have in mind a 6000-gal. rec- 
tangular steel tank heated with direct 
steam (i.e., open steam pipe), but as we 
do some bleaching we would like to, as 
far as possible, keep away from rust 
contamination of our water supply. 

Monel and stainless steel are too ex- 
pensive and we were wondering if some 
other metal such as steel, coated with, 
or laminated with one of the rustless 
metals was now available. 

The writer remembers being shown a 
piece of boiler plate, say 3-in. thick, 
which had a sheet of monel or stainless 
steel 1-16-in. thick attached to it on the 
inside and which from a superficial ex- 
amination would cause one to think it 
would make an ideal sheet for tank con- 
struction. (8986) 


Usually hot water tanks are made 
from wood or steel. 

Cypress is generally recommended 
for wooden tanks. Check with one of 
the manufacturers of cypress tanks to 
see whether the injection of live steam 
would be likely to result in vibration 
or bumping which might tend to 
cause the tank to leak where the 
staves come together. 

Steel tanks have been used satis- 
factorily, although there is some dan- 
ger from rust in tanks where the metal 
is alternately wet and exposed to air. 
If the water contains oxygen or is 
acid, the likelihood of rust is greater. 
On the other hand, if the water con- 
tains oxygen or is acid, rust is likely 
to be formed. 

Various paint manufacturers have 
developed asphalt paints which are 
suitable for painting water tanks. You 
might get in touch with some of these 
paint manufacturers to see if these 
withstand temperatures of 160°F. and 
which will not crack or peel under the 
conditions of use proposed. 

There is available in normal times 
a product known as stainless clad 
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A 3-POINT ‘Peace Program” 


| for Textile Manufacturers... 
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1 Make your post-war plans NOW 


don't let peace catch you without definite 
plans for products, markets, sales and 


production. 


Decide on new equipment needs NOW 


don't wait until the war is over before 
making a thorough survey of your produc- 
tion equipment and deciding what machines 
must be replaced. 


Order your new equipment NOW 


don't risk serious delay in securing necessary 
new equipment for post-war production. 
Metals and other basic materials will con- 
tinue to be scarce for a long time after the 
war ends, 


If you are going to need new dyeing and 
finishing equipment after the war, we 
earnestly recommend that you place your 
order with us now. Our “Post-War Pur- 
chase Plan” assures you prompt delivery 
when war restrictions are lifted. Write now 
for complete details of this plan. 









Set Se 




















THE POOR FELLOW WHO 
WAITED ‘TILL AFTER THE 
WAR TO ORDER MACHINES 
GETS: A TERRIBLE SHOCK 









af 


A large percentage of the textile machinery now in use will 
have to be replaced as soon as war restrictions are lifted. 
It takes no “crystal gazer. to foresee that the demand for 
new equipment after the war will far exceed the capacity 
of the manufacturers to produce it... soa lot of textile mills 
will have to wait their turns. That's going to work a hardship 
on them, because no mill can compete successfully with 


worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


What's the solution? Action... 


amount of time is required for you to determine what new 


action right now! No great 


machines you need. Then place your orders for those ma- 
chines right away! Such action now will put you “up in 
front” for delivery of needed machines soon after the war 
ends. 

Our Post-War Purchase Plan is designed to help you make 


such purchases without risk. Talk it over with us. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





~ 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, package drying, skein 


mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 















When shipments 
are ready— 


HEN AIR EXPRESS shipments are allowed to lie around waiting 

for end-of-the-day pick-up, you’re throwing away a chance for 
earlier delivery. Ship when ready! Call arr Express the instant 
the label is on. This saves your shipment from running the 
gauntlet of end-of-day congestion at the airport, assures 
earliest possible delivery at destination. Remember: 
when they’re ready —/et *em go! 


A Money-Saving, High-Speed 
Wartime Tool For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on 
“shours”’, not days act weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited’— an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-6, Railway ee Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or a for it at any local office. 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





steel. This is considerably less ex- 
pensive than solid stainless steel, and 
undoubtedly would make a good hot 
water heating tank. We believe, 
however, that under present condi- 
tions it would be difficult to obtain 
a tank made from this material. 


Draft For Two-Tone Weave 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing two drafts, one of 
which we believe is a correct draft. 
However, we would like your advice re- 
garding the better of the two. We 
desire to produce a blanket having one 
side of one color and the other side of 
a different color. In event that either 
of the two drafts submitted would not 
produce the desired effect we would ap- 
preciate your recommendations as to the 
correct drafts. (8989) 


Most blanket mills use the 4x 1, 
C-4, or W-3 loom for blankets. The 
design submitted is for a 1x1 or a 
pick and pick loom. On weave No. 1 


2 repeats warp 
and filling 


For 
pick and pick 
! 


Basic 
back weave 


% 
& broken 
crow 


Basic 
face weave 





a mistake was made and we corrected 
it. Weaves No. 1 and No. 2 repeat 
on 4 harness and 8 picks. 

No. 1 seems preferable to No. 2, 
however, both these weavers were de- 
signed for a pick-and pick-loom, which 
is not usual in the blanket trade. On 
a 2x1, or 4x 1‘ loom, which may be 
the loom being used, the weave must 
be designed 2 picks face weave, 2 of 
back weave to throw the colors to the 
correct side. This could be the cause 
of the difficulty. In that case the 
accompanying weave and draft would 
be the one to use. 


Sizing Rayon Warps 
Technical Editor: 


We shall appreciate it if you will send 
us formulas for sizing 75-, 100-, and 150- 
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We don't claim that you will find the legendary 
pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow in Norfolk and 
Western territory — but the area is so richly endowed 
that you will find what you want when you get ready 
‘o locate or relocate your ‘peace time’”’ textile plant. 


In N. & W. territory you will find the essentials 
you need . the material with which to work... 
intelligent workers to produce ample power to 
drive machinery ready access to domestic and 
world markets ... rail transportation that is vun- 
excelled . and year-round, ice-free ocean terminals 
it Norfolk. Virginia. 


Norfolk 


“Destern 
atlway— 


Plant 








°r Better Locations 
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Before you locate you will want the unvarnished 
facts pertaining to your individual industry. The 
Norfolk and Western Railway maintains a staff of 
specialists, who have complete, accurate, detailed 
information on all the advantages and possibilities of 
Norfolk and Western territory. 


Write or call the railway’s Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Department at Roanoke, Va. The specialists 
in this department will welcome the opportunity to 
confer with you they will give you the facts! 
All requests for information will be held in the strictest 
confidence. 
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Bradley Group Fixtures 
Save Water and Space 


Mills Like These 
Use Bradley 
Washfountains 


Cannon Mills Co. 
Berkeley Mills 
Atlanta Woolen Mills 
Arlington Mills 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Pacific Mills 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Wool Combing Corp. of 

Canada 

Lea Fabrics, Inc. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Kayser Silk Mills 

Magnet Mills, Inc. 

Shannon Hosiery Mill 


Bradiey Washfountains serve 
clean running water to each 


Bradley Washfountains, installed in a long 
list of textile plants, provide sanitary wash- 
ing facilities to the greatest number of em- 
ployees in minimum space. 

Each Bradley takes the place of 8 to 10 
“single-person”’ wash basins, reducing pip- 
ing connections by 75%, reducing janitor 
work and maintenance and eliminating en- 
tirely the multiplicity of faucets and their 
upkeep. The central sprayhead supplies clean 
running water to each person. 

Hard usage is no problem when you have 
durable Bradley Washfountains. Why not 
arrange now to put in these modern sanitary 
group wash fixtures . . . Washroom layout 
suggestions will be furnished and a copy of 
our complete Catalog with data on Wash- 
fountains, Multi-Stall Showers, and Drink- 
ing Fountains mailed on request... Ask for 
Catalog 4308. BRADLEY WASHFOUN- 
TAIN CO., 2325 W. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 








a 


Catalog 4308 mailed on 
request, without charge. 


eT) 


of 8 to 10 simultaneously. 
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den. continuous filament viscose rayon 
and acetate rayon yarns. Also, we should 
like to have a formula for sizing spun- 
rayon yarns. (8982) 


The size formulas used on viscose, 
acetate, and spun-rayon varies con- 
siderably for each, depending upon (1) 
the fabric to be woven, (2) loom 
speed, (3) condition of pattern; i.e., 
dropwires, heddles and reed, and (4) 
weave-room humidity. For spun 
rayons there is a fifth factor, that of 
finishing limitations, depending on the 
fabric and method of designing. 

Further complications are intro- 


| duced by the sizing materials that are 


which, for particular 


available or 


| reasons, are desirable to use. For ex- 


ample, the war has made gelatin dif- 


| ficult to buy and so some plants 


currently are using various gums to 
size viscose yarns and modified casein 
for acetate. Starches such as tapioca, 
which previously were preferred for 
spun-rayon, have almost disappeared. 

Assuming gelatin of 225 to 375 
grammage and sulphonated oil with 
50% fat content, the following 
formulas can be considered basic for 
viscose warp yarn going into cloth of 
average construction: 


25 Ib. gelatin 
4 Ib. oil 
100 gal. total 


If it is necessary to conserve gelatin 
the following formula can be used as 
a starting point and almost any of the 
several so-called gums may be used. 


60 lb. gum 
3 Ib. oil 
100 gal. total 


Assuming average construction and 
conditions for acetate yarns, the fol- 
lowing formula has been successful 
when utilizing gelatin and oil as men- 
tioned: 


75 Ib. gelatin 
11 Ib. oil 
3 Ib. penetrant 
| 100 gal. total 


| A penetrant of pine oil and some 
synthetic types are quite good. The 
amount used depends upon actual mill 
tests after first learning the manufac: § 
turer's recommendations. The ¢f § 
ficiency of penetrants are often in- § 


oa at a 


fluenced by heat and that may tend 


to cause foam. 

Much spun-rayon is sized with the 
same starches used on cotton. Also, 
improved, starch-base gums, different 
from gums used for sizing filament 
yarns, are used for sizing spun rayons. 
Assuming the use of these newé! 
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ALSO AT MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, A SUBSIDIARY. 


eiseanag 


FABRICS 


ODAY CHENEY BROTHERS are beginning their third 50 years in 

the textile field. And today—with more than a century’s expe- 
rience in making distinguished fabrics—they are looking ahead to the 
period after this war. Surprising new developments are being planned; 
new methods are being perfected —all so that Cheney products and 
services of the future will exceed those of the past. 

At the present time—as during four previous wars—Cheney facilities 
are concentrated on filling urgent military needs. But when peace comes, 
these facilities will produce not only new textiles for American homes 
and wardrobes, but also new yarns and fabrics for industrial use. 

We all look forward to these and other developments for better 
living that will come after Victory. And we bring that world of tomorrow 
closer by every War Bond we buy today! 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of fabrics of exceptional quality since 1838 


Velvets— Upholstery and Decorative Textiles—Cravats—Men’s Wear Fabrics 
Yarns for Industry —Industrial Textiles 
Sales Offices 
NEW YORK « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA e« CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
Mills at Manchester, Conn. 





--PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY 


SOSOTE VOUS UCSOPOB CS CBG CGOR: 
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THEY’RE TOUGH . . 





And they’re proving it...in exceptional lasting qualities 
..--in dependable performance under trying conditions 
.--In less attention and fewer repairs...in short, in all 
the ways that add up to better service and a saving of 
time, labor and expense. 


rhe extra strength built into these tough bronze valves 
comes in good stead in withstanding the punishing 
demands of continuous operating schedules. The sim- 





plicity of design and precision interchangeability of 
parts makes servicing easy and speeds maintenance. 
Figures 2125 and 2129 (illustrated) are typical exam- 


ples of Lunkenheimer correct engineering —carried 





through in a complete line of bronze, iron and steel 






valves, for all prevailing pressures and temperatures. 






Lunkenheimer products are available from distributors every- 
where. One of these distributors is near you to assist you with 
your maintenance and operating problems. His complete facili- 
tics and wide experience are at your call. 












ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER C2. 


—= QUALITY’ 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U.S.A. 






ADELPHIA 7 





T.. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


ss See iS 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





products the following formula can 
be considered typical for 20’s yarn. 


50 lb. gum 
5 Ib. tallow 
5 lb. binder 
100 gal. total 


The tallow generally found best is 
a blend of sulphonated and raw. The 
binder may be one of the natural gum 
compounds or a gelatin type. 

No formula is given for acetate using 
casein type sizes as each would vary, 
depending upon the casein used. 


Maintenance of 
Automatic Spoolers 


Technical Editor: 

How often is it necessary to replace the 
upper presser lever inserts on the units of 
the Barber Colman automatic spooler? 
Also, how often is it necessary to turn the 
lever dog rollers and do these rollers have 
to be oiled? I should like this information 
for both ‘Type A and Type C spoolers. 
(8971) 

The following answer to your in- 
quiry applies to a type C spooler. 

The rollers should each have one 
drop of oil on them weekly. Rollers 
that revolve should not have a flat 
side on them. However, if you find 
that many of these rollers are station- 
ary, they should be loosened so that 
they will turn with just a slight bit of 
pressure. 

The lever inserts on the unit of the 
Barber-Colman automatic spooler are 
case-hardened and should be good for 
the life of the spooler. However, it is 
often found that rather than the in- 
serts becoming worn and not locking, 
that the trouble is in the carriage on 
the traveler. If the bushing in the 
wheel on the traveler becomes wom 
and the traveler drops down, it will 
exert too much pressure on the pres 
sure lever and break it off, at times. 

It is also possible for the wheels to 
have a flat side on them, causing the 
traveler to go up and down as it goes 
forward, not exerting enough pres- 
sure on the level to lock the unit 
down. You may find that there is ad- 
ditional trouble in the traveler track 
by not being level and the unit not 
running in a straight line, causing more 
pressure to be exerted on some pressure 
levers than on others. 

Where the spooler is operated thre 
shifts, 6 and 7 days per week, the 
upper lever inserts should be replaced 
each three years. Some mills turn the 
inserts over when not worn excessivel\ 

The roller dogs work on the upp! 
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Nowadays everybody seems to ex- 
pect to pay more. It is a dangerous 
philosophy, but it won’t fool the 
smart executive who knows that the 
most profit will still go to the busi- 
ness that knows how to buy better, 
for less. 


In the end, it is a well known fact 
that you do pay less when you use 
“Cravenette” water repellents. The 
converter knows “‘Cravenette.” The 
manufacturer knows “‘Cravenette.” 
The merchant knows “‘Cravenette.” 
And, the public knows “Craven- 
ette.” There is, consequently, read- 
ier acceptance for your fabrics when 
they are treated with “Cravenette”’ 
water repellents — and increased 
sales do definitely add up to better 


profits. 


PAY LESS 


There are advantages, also, in the 
application of “Cravenette’” water 
repellents. Quality is high. They 
are accurately compounded and can 
be easily applied to wool, cotton or 
blended fabrics, either from a washer 
or a standing bath. You are as- 
sured, too, of stability under vari- 
able conditions and over a wide 
range of temperatures, and liquidity 
at high and low temperatures. No 
odor, either; moreover, the feel and 
finish of the fabrics, after applica- 
tion, will be to your liking. 


However, you would expect this 
with “‘Cravenette” water repellents 
after our more than fifty years of re- 
search and practice. The big point 
is that “Cravenette” repellents 
mean something to all with whom 
you do business. 


Have us give you samples, and facts. 


Your fabric treated with 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CRAVENETTE 


water repelling preparations 


SHEDS SHOWERS 


“CRAVENETTE” is a trademark of The Cravenette Company, U.S. A., manufacturers and 
sellers of water repelling preparations. The Cravenette Company, U. S. A., and its licensed 
agents, apply these preparations to fabrics and garments. 


THE CRAVENETTE COMPANY, U. S. A. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


8th and Madison Streets, Hoboken, N. J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


inserts and are subject to extreme 
vibrations, causing them to wear. They 
should be turned around one-third 
each two years. Oil should be put on 
the dog roller only in very small 
amounts once per week. 

Other items which cause me? 
insert and dog-roller trouble are the 
spinning bobbin build and drum 
speed. Yarn tension is maintained by 
friction on the spinning bobbin and 
by the balloon. The greater the drum 
speed, the greater the friction; and the 
more friction, the greater is the ten- 
sion. Filling and combination spin- 


-ning builds can not be run as fast as 


warp builds for this reason. If the 
spooler speed is cut from a warp-build 
speed to a filling or combination-build 
speed, the spooler will make soft 
cheeses. Also, if the drum speed is not 
cut when changing from warp to filling 
or combination builds the yarn will 
rope-off the bobbin and break at the 
slub catcher. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary that the drum speed be in line 
with the spinning build and yarn 
number. 


Processing Mattress Twine 


Technical Editor: 

We are very desirous of processing our 
own mattress twiné and would like to 
secure information relating to the 
methods, machinery required, etc. Any 
information you offer us will be deeply 
appreciated. We would like to estab- 
lish a plant which would have a capacity 
of around a ton of twine per week. 
(8954) 


The sample of twine submitted is 
a standard 6-ply yarn twisted in S$ 
direction. ‘The single yarn is spun 
in with a Z twist. We have not 
analyzed the yarn or the coating 
formula as we understand you to plan 
to buy your twine already plyed to 
specification and want to set-up suit- 
able machinery for coating the yarn 
and drying it. 

The coating of 2,000 Ib. a week 
would not require much in the way 
of machinery. It would be best to 
have built a specially designed ma- 
chine as soon as you know the re- 
quirements of your coating formula, 
its application and drying. The chem- 
cal make-up of the formula and the 
amount of moisture to be removed in 
drying will determine the speed of 
handling the yarn and the capacity of 
the drying unit. 

First, you must settle on the treat 
ment you want. Not having a chemi 
cal analysis of the coating, we assume 
it is applied to make the twine re 
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ADD THE BENEFITS OF MUSIC 
T0 YOUR SOUND SYSTEM 


RCA Industrial Music Libraries Cost as Little as $55.88! 


* YOU now have a suitable sound system in your plant— 
or can obtain priority for one—you can add industrial 
music quickly and easily—and begin to get the benefits of 
industrial music for your employees now— while good 
morale, high production and freedom from absenteeism 
are so important. 


RCA Industrial Music Libraries are carefully selected 
from the vast RCA Victor record catalog to give specific 
results; for example: 


to relieve fatigue 

to reduce waste motion 

to relax workers during lunch and rest periods 
to start the day off in a brisk, business-like way 
to speed shift changing 


The basic, “Mealtime” library at $55.88 contains 100 
records chosen for mealtime and rest-period use. It is 
recommended for plants which want to make a modest 
start or test of the benefits of music in factories. 


All RCA libraries come to you complete—including in- 
struction manual, filing cards, frequent bulletins on the 
use of industrial music, etc. RCA is conducting continuing 
psychological research to improve plant broadcasting 
techniques. 


Several hundred progressive plants use RCA Industrial 
Music. The number is growing rapidly. 


What Is Industrial Music Doing? In RCA files are scores 
of statements from industrial music users, attesting that 
they find that RCA Industrial Music: 


relieves fatigue, increases productive efficiency, 
cuts down absenteeism, improves morale, 

attracts new workers, speeds shift changing, 
and provides many other benefits. 


At Your Request, we will send full information, and sub- 
scription forms for RCA Industrial Music Service. Send 
the coupon, or write on company letterhead to: RCA, 
Industrial Music Service (70-62a), Camden, N. J. 


RCA INDUSTRIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


ee 
aaa 


eee et ae 
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C—Envelopes 





F—Press Book 
Industrial Music News 
Publicity Ideas 

Reprints 


Monthly Service 


==¢@ 









B—Needles 


A—Index Vos 
Cards 









E—Operating Manual 





O—Numerical Catalog 





D—M. A.L.B. Catalog Library and Supplement 





Here’s What You Get for $55.88: 1. 100 records recommended 
for mealtime and rest period use. 2. (A) 400 Index cards 
for reference information on records. 3. (B) Victor long- 
life needles for 7500 playings. 4. (C) 200 heavy filing en- 
velopes for records. 5. (D) Catalogs (one numerical and 
one alphabetical catalog of Victor and Bluebird records). 
6. (E) Manual for industrial music operators. 7. (F) Fre- 
quent industrial music bulletins and article reprints report- 
ing progress and suggestions for use of industrial music. 


To Keep Your Library Up-to-Date: You can also subscribe to 
the RCA monthly record service at $2.60 per month which 
brings you four current record releases each month. At the 
time you buy your library, a supplement of 20 current 
records is available at $9.93. 


LISTEN TO “The Music America Loves Best” on the RCA Program Every Saturday, 
7:30 P.M., E. W.T., Blue Network 


BACK THE ATTACK ...BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


I SEND THIS FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

: RCA, Industrial Music Service, Camden, N. J. 

i Sirs: Please send me detailed information and subscription forms i 
on morale-building RCA Industrial Music Libraries. We (do, do not) I 

I have a sound system in our plant. We (would, would not) be inter- 

4 ested in seeing the 18-minute RCA 16MM. sound film, ‘““Manpower, i 
Music and Morale.” i 

1 I understand that this inquiry does not obligate me in any way. i 

he Ba cn te sacle pa tr ora ances ans asap dlioko das tc esac aiontetdlc smacks caan I 

j nN noc as acnce Mh cash Sth cea tle ap dsaiasae encenonkmcmicioan ata teaniaadlidnaaiaeteavan eins ladeatesnanoniaa i 

i MU eainiccs oun asihctca cdncstech cs tesialcaldamlen cass eis dich Uncaedeinanheedesaseindabsea oceceadeniaceaallcas ] 


Iron occurs in raw wa- 

ter as bicarbonate salt, 

and if water containing 

iron enters a kier and is made alkaline with caustic or silicate, 
the iron will be precipitated as ferric oxide and deposited on 
cloth as reddish brown stains. Iron is apt to cause oxycellulose 
in the cloth during any hot alkaline treatment; will cause a 
dulling of the color of a dyed material; and causes the decom- 
position of hydrogen peroxide solution. Absolute freedom from 
iron is necessary for proper bleaching, dyeing, and finishing. It 
is far less expensive to remove iron than to pay for it’s damages. 
Refinite Water Conditioning equipment is specially designed 
to meet your needs. Write Refinite today. 





ANDREW K. HENRY 


* 


RAYON TOPMAKER 
VISCOSE 
ACETATE 

RAYON NOILS 


* 


158 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


sistant to abrasion as it does not re- 
sist moisture. 

Probably the simplest equipment 
would be that in which the yarn can 
be coated and dried in small quanti- 
tics in skein form by suspending the 
skeins (properly leased) on wooden 
rods in a wooden or metal vat con- 
taining the coating material. After 
immersion for a period of time, deter- 
mined by the results desired, the 
coated skeins can then be dried in 
almost any type of skein dryer. One 
could easily be constructed for small 
capacity. 

There are other methods of accom- 
plishing the same results, but the 
machines might be of such capacity 
as to be uneconomical on a_ produc- 
tion of 2,000 Ib. weekly. 

This type of work is being done by 
several mills, and consists of a con- 
tinuous operation during which the 
gray yarn is passed through a_ very 
heavy paste composed of starches, 
gum., waxes and clay along with the 
direct dyestuff required, followed by 
polishing between heavy iron rollers. 


Holes In Knitted Fabric 
‘Technical Editor: 

We are knitting fabrics from 24x 16 
gauge spring needle Tompkins, 10-cut 
Cooper spring needle, and 8-cut Wildman 
latch needle machines. In each fabric 
holes appear. Would you be kind enough 
to give us your opinion of their origin, 
how they were caused and the best method 
of correcting them. Some of the samples 
are napped on one side only. Others are 
napped once on one side of cloth and 
twice on the other. But, samples napped 
only once frequently show as many or 
more holes than the samples napped three 
times. We have examined rolls and 
marked them before napping, but have 
been unable to form a definite opinion as 
to the source of the trouble. We run the 
cloth over a Davis and Furber 20-roll 
planetary napping machine, traveller wire 
230; napping wire 232; clearer 230; 2 row, 
3 twill, 12 nogg. Any alternative method 
of producing a desirable nap without dan- 
ger of cutting the cloth would be appreci- 
ated. (8988) 


After examining the samples it 1s 
the belicf of the writer that 90% of 
the trouble is either in the yarn or 
in the knitting and that the holes are 
not caused on the napping machine. 
The nap looks very good and I can 
offer no suggestions as to improving 
it further. However, check again, 
very carefully quite a few of the 1 ills 
before napping and also those in con- 
tact with the fabric as it goes ovel 
the napping machine. 
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APPLYING TODAY'S LESSONS TO TOMORROW'S FINER TEXTILES 








Buy a Bond 
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Back our Boys 


Yarns are needed in huge quantities today by our armed 
services ... true, but tomorrow it will be another story. Aberfoyle 
proposes to meet that tomorrow as they have met the past... with the 
same fine products and with the same progressive initiative that has 


been typical of Aberfoyle for more than sixty years. 





ESTABLISHED 1883 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7 YARNS Belmont, North Carolina 
AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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NOW TREATING 


PATERSON 


Official U. S. Signal Corp photograph 


RAYON TIRE CORD WARPS 


for military vehicle 
and aircraft tires. 


Special Johnson machines are now treating 
rayon warps, used in making military and air- 
craft tires. 


Rayon cords give greater tire strength and 
disperse heat, resulting in lighter tires for air- 
craft, and rendering tires less subject to blow- 
outs under strenuous use. 


In leading textile mills, Johnson Rayon Warp 
Sizers are slashing warps for textiles woven for 
both military and civilian purposes. 


After the war, Johnson machines of all types 
will contribute to the quality and economy of 
general production. 


Chartes B. 
( MACHINE WORKS 





( NEW JERSEY 


| BOOSTING 


EMPLOYEES’ 


First Cotton War Movie 
Is Available 


“Cotton at War,” the first movie to 
be made showing the essentiality of 
cotton textile workers to the war effort, 
is now available throughout the coun- 
try. This two-reel movie was made for 
the Army by the Signal Corps, and 
takes about twenty minutes to run. 
Mill owners may obtain the movie at 
a charge of $1.00 from any one of 
many distributors. It is available for a 
16-millimeter projector, the usual size 
for plant use, and also for a 35-milli- 
meter projector, which is the more 
common size for theaters. Projection 
machines may be hired from the dis- 
fributors also. 

The movie, which has an excellent 
musical background throughout, opens 
with a number of negro cotton pick- 
ers in a cotton field. Conversation is 
carried on by two voices. For example, 
one voice remarks, “Looks like a lot of 
cotton!” The other replies, “Yes! But 
the mills don’t turn out enough,” cte. 
‘The scene quickly shifts to a cotton 
picking machine in the field, and th« 
voice questions, “What would we do 
without cotton?” Scene after scenc 
follows, picturing the vital importanc« 
of cotton to the war—actual battle 
scenes, men going aboard ships with 
their cotton uniforms and equipment, 
hospital tents with cotton medical sup 
plies, cotton sleeping -bag, fatigue uni 
forms, and all the different articles of 
wearing apparel used by soldiers. ‘Th 
military equipment in which cotton 1s 
necessary is also pictured, such as tires 
reinforced with cotton cords, trucks 
protected from sun and rain by cotton 
tops, combat planes protected by cot 
ton covers, guns under camouflage 
cotton net, ‘chutes using cotton hai 
ness, and many of them made entirel\ 
of cotton. 

The movie points out that it takes 
approximately 122 yards of cloth t 
equip one soldier, and that according 
to estimates the Army is two billion 
vards short of the requirements for th 
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Shuttle for 
Automatic 
Wool Loom. 


Shuttle for 
Automatic 


Worsted Loom. 


Shuttle for 


Plain Worsted 


Loom. 


Shuttle for 
Automatic 


Cotton Loom 
(equipped with 
brass threader). 


Shuttle for 
Automatic 


Cotton Loom 
(equipped with 
cast iron threader). 


Shuttle for Silk or 
Rayon Loom 
(equipped with Pater- 
son Tension and 
Fibre Covered on 


one side). 


SHUTTLES 


OWELL 


47 Years of Manufacturing Experience 


Forty-seven years of manufacturing ex- 
perience contribute to the superior 
quality of Lowell Shuttles. They are made 
of dogwood or persimmon, as specified, 
and include automatic and non-automa- 
tic types for cotton mills (including 


duck), woolen mills, worsted mills, silk 
mills, rayon mills, paper mills, and carpet 


mills; also fibre covered shuttles for rayon 
and silk. This covering not only prevents 
roughing up of yarns; it is applied to the 
shuttle to STAY. All wood is thoroughly 
seasoned, carefully dried and finished to 
specifications, 


AUTOMATIC TENSION EYE 


Can be furnished in place 
of regular tensions for 
more precise control in 
weaving rayons, fine 
worsteds and fine cottons. 
Contains two hardened 
steel plates pushed to- 
gether by coiled springs. 
Adjustment effected by 
SCIews. 





LOWELL SHUTTLE CO. 


Established in 1896 
15 TANNER STREET 


Incorporated in 1914 
» LOWELL, MASS.., U. S. A. 
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vear. The entire picture gives a thrill 
mg account of the part which cotton 
is playing in the war, and emphasizes 
that this war is being fought in the 
mills and cotton fields as well as on 
the battlefields. 

Army officials suggest that it is ad 
vantagcous to include the families, 
where possible, in showing the movic 

Central distributing agencies for the 
film follow: 















16 MM. PRINTS 


\be Harrison, Harfilms, Ine., 600 Baronn 
St., New Orleans, La. 


National Film Service, 14 Glenwood Ave., 


Raleigh, N. ¢ 











The Distributors Group, Ine., 756 West 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave. N., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Mrs. V. P. Morrill, McCall Building, MeCall 


Place, Memphis 3, Tenn. 









National Film Service, 309 East Main St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 


\. H. Rice & Co., P.O. No. 58, Hollis, N. II 


Stanley Dana Corp., Wye Spring St., Port 
land, Me. 

















5 MM. PRINTS 


Mrs. N. Leslie, Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 218 S. Liberty St., New Orleans 13, La 
Jay Schender, 224 West Second St., P.O. No 
178, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. J. V. Elwell, P.O. No. 2034, Atlanta 1, 


Ga. 









16 MM. & 35 MM. PRINTS 


Visual Education, Inc., Gulf States Bldg 
Dallas, Texas. 






Visual Education Service, 131 Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 






lor Further Information, Write to: 
Motion Picture Branch 
Industrial Services Division 
Room 1315, 1501 Broadway 


New York 18, N. Y. 










Puts on Morale-Boosting 
Campaign 







Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina has developed 4 
scrics of 15-minute radio programs 
emphasizing the importance of tex: 
tiles in the war program. ‘This is 
part of a campaign to raise the morale 
of textile workers whose services arc 
urgently needed to meet this year’s 
production goals. 

These programs cre broadcast bi 
the following stations during May 
WIS, Columbia; WEFBC, Greenville: 
WALM, Anderson; WCRS, Green 
wood; and WSPA, Spartanburg. 

‘The campaign of the cotton manu 
facturers also includes posters for mill 
bulletin boards and advertisement 
run in the daily and weekly news 
papers of South Carolina. ‘The book 
let, “Essential Cotton ‘Textiles, 1 
available for distribution to employes 
at 15c a copy. 
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In order to give our employees 
a much-needed vacation, our entire 
plant, including oltice and shop, will 
be closed from July 3 to July 8 in- 
clusive. We urge our customers to 
anticipate, as far as is possible, their 
repair requirements prior to the 
week's closing. 





JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


——_— 
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' ner at 


| established by 


| Annual Avondale Tour 


| City Country Club. 


| Group of war veterans who attended the 
Avondale 
| Thomas Sawyer (second from left, standing) 


| Study Methods of Putting 
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The annual spring inspection tour 
of the Avondale Mills, of Sylacauga, 
Ala., and the surrounding 60-mile ter- 
ritory, was held from May 1 to May 3. 
The tour was headed by Hugh Comer. 
executive vice-president of Avondale, 


and officials of the company and 
guests participated. On May 1 the 


group visited mills at Pell City and 
Birmingham, concluding with a din- 
the Avondale Community 
House, Birmingham. May 2 featured 
a trip through the Sylacauga mill, and 
the sera was spent at the Syra- 
cuse plant. On May 3 visits were paid 
to Lalayette and ‘Bevelle, with the 
concluding dinner at the Alexander 
The trip stressed 





tour as guests included Lieut. 


with Pvt. George Burns, Pvt. D. A. Lord, 
(purple heart), Corp. O. H. Vickery, and, 
seated, Corp. C. S. Nighswander, Sgt. R. C. 
Amoroso, Sergt. R. N. Galliano, (silver-star). 


the management’s emphasis on these 
factors: education, good living condi- 
tions, good working conditions, good 
housekeeping in homes and plant, at- 
tention to health and sanitation, elim- 
ination of accidents. Everything points 
to top production and every effort is 
being made to “Get the Pounds.” 








Injured Men Back at Work 


Research fellowship providing for 
immediate survey and report on cur 
rent industrial rehabilitation procedure 
to aid American industries to restore 
to paying jobs men wounded in the 
war or disabled while at work has been 
American Museum of 
Safety at New York University’s Cen- 


| ter for Safety Education in New York. 


Plans call for conferring the fellow- 
ship upon a research engineer who 
will survey rehabilitation methods cul- 
rently employed in at least 20 indus- 
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The Proctor High Speed 
Multiple Run Tenter Dryer 
is specifically designed for faster and better drying of 
woolen and worsted cloth, pile fabrics, felt blanket 
cloth and other fabrics which must be held to width 
during the drying operation. 


Drying is accomplished by penetration of warm air 
through the cloth, rather than having the air blown 
across the surface of the cloth. In this way every fiber 
comes in contact with live, heated air, and rapid 
evaporation throughout the entire thickness of the fab- 
ric keeps temperatures down, prevents surface baking, 
permits high initial temperatures without the danger of 
high cloth temperatures and, consequently, speeds pro- 
duction and improves quality. The machine’s all around 
ruggedness of construction keeps maintenance costs 
to a minimum. Unit construction permits building a 
machine individually suited to the needs of any given 
plant or the addition of units when necessary. 


| manufactured 7 
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Arrows indicate how air is forced through 
cloth rather than blown across the 
surface. Any portion of circulating air 
can be blown ever, through or across 
the goods depending upon the char- 
acter of the cloth being dried. 





It is none too soon for you to be 
giving careful consideration to your 
postwar equipment needs. A little 
time-out now will undoubtedly save 
you a considerably more costly “time- 
out” period when the conversion 
comes. Now is the time to let Proctor 
engineers assist you in planning for 
the new machinery that will help you 
increase your postwar profits. 
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DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 


ew 


DARNELL CASTERS 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 


DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... Al- 
ways dependable, 
these low-cost 
floor protection 
products have 
been made to give 
you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
RX EAA ee 


60 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6 


ILL 
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trial plants and will file a 100-page 
report by October. 
The report is designed to enable 


| industry to make early plans for in- 


dustrial rehabilitation and for restor- 
ing disabled persons to limited-service 
employment. 


4,000,000 Man-Hour 
Accident-Free Record 


Altavista Mills, Altavista, Va., a 
unit of Burlington Mills Corp., were 
awarded a special plaque recently in 
recognition of having maintained 4,- 
007,149 man-hours without a_lost- 
time accident. J. E. Garvin, plant 


| manager, was master of ceremonies. 
| The record is the best ever set by 


any of Burlington’s 44 plants. 


More L-M Committees in 
Textile Industry 


Among the more recently registered 
Labor-Management Committees re- 
ported last month by the War Pro- 
duction Drive of WPB, the following 
textile mills are named: Taunton 
Coating Mills, Taunton, Mass.; Nolde 
& Horst Co., Reading, Pa.; North 
Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn.; Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest 
City, N. C.; Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, 
Nashville, N. C.; Fitchburg Yarn Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass.; Watatic Spinning 
Mills, Fitchburg, Mass.; Ware Knit- 
ters of Maine, Calais, Me.; Hampton 
Spinning Mills, Clover, S. C. 


News Monthly for Mill's 


| Service Men 


The Carlton, Nuway and Howell 


| Mills of Cherryville, N. C., are issuing 


jointly a new monthly publication 
called Car-Nu-How, designed primar 


| ily for employees of the mills who 


now are in the armed forces, which 
carries letters from many of the com- 


| pany’s service men from locations all 
over the world. The mills are under 
| the management of Carl A. Rudisill 


and S. M. Butler. 
New Vocational School 
Opens 


The formal opening of the North 
Carolina Vocational Textile School 


| took place on June 3. The feature of 


the program was an address by Gov- 
emor J. Melville Broughton. ‘The 
school is located on Wilkinson Boule- 
vard just west of the Catawba rivel 
near Belmont, N. C. Martin L 
Rhodes is the superintendent. 
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=| REINER A4gh Speed Wanpor 


upton 


= 


out the War period we have continued to supply parts 
s 40 Years Background " e continued to supply p 


for maintenance of REINER Textile Machinery. 

Textile men who are concerned about their Post-war 
production will be interested to learn the full advant- 
ages of the REINER Line. 


Write for complete information. 


Mill executives using the REINER High Speed 
a Warper assure us that it is the most advanced design 
cation J 4vailable today—for beaming filament rayon, spun 
rimal- J rayon, cotton, wool, worsted, linen and other fabrics. 


: who rr ae 

hich With a constant speed drive it affords a stepless range MANUFACTURERS OF 
yc. 

” : — 50 to 1000 yds. a minute. The Reiner line of textile equip- Magazine Creels 

- Con : , ment. For 40 Years it has rep- Jack Creels 

—S Back of this advanced equipment stands over 40- resented the highest standards Thread Tensions 
under 


years service in supplying the Textile Industry with ee a (Counterbalanced & Disc) 
F i Full Fashioned Kay Loom Machines 


Raschel Machines 


udisill 


knitting machinery and embroidery machinery. Through- Hosiery Machines 
Auto Heelers 


Tricot Machines smc ae 
High Speed mbroidery Machines 
>I <— ae : Warping Machines Automatic Bobbin- 


(Full Width and Sectional) | Winding Machines 


Roe ) : : ,¢ Ten minutes from Times Square or Penn. 
rure of _ Bus Station, via Lincoln Tunnel. 

y Goy- S , x em Ps 

_ The} om Wmeht | Telephones: 

bol & apPNDArc. Union 7-0502—7-0503—7-0504—7-0505 
tin L.§ 
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Call Ryerson for any kind, shape 


or size of steel you need. Steel for man- 


ufacturing, maintenance or construction 


Principal Products 


Include: 


Bars *« Shapes °* Structurals 
Plates * Sheets * Floor Plates 
Alloy Steels * Tool Steels 


Stainless Steel * Screw Stock 


... all products are available for immediate 


shipment from any one of the ten con- 
venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask 


for a stock list... your guide to steel. 


Wire * Mechanical Tubing 
Reinforcing Steels * Shafting 
Babbitt + Nuts * Bolts 
Rivets * Welding Rod © Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 


Ome me CMCC Tm OLE: 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 


Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and di- 
vider heads back to factory when 
you have Thomas & Skinner Slot 
Cutters. This simple and valuable 
tool enables you to clean out and 
reseat slots right #2 your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in op- 
eration—with only the head you 
are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas. & Skinner Slot Cutters 
are made from high grade tool 
steel, tempered and ground to exact 





gauge of the sinker. Comes in a 
leather: carrying case. Every fixer 
should carry one. It is necessary to 
send sample sinker when ordering 
slot cutter. 


Other Products 


Other quality products which we 
manufacture for full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills include Jacks, Jack 
Axles, Course Markers, Narrow- 
ing Plungers, Narrowing Chain, 
Friction Springs, Snapper Springs, 
Magnetized Sinker Hooks, Cams, 
Running-in Machines. 


Reconditioning Service 


We restore worn cams, gears, 
rollers, and many other textile ma- 
chine parts to their original size 
and shape. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co. 


1119 EAST 23rd STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 








| Problems of the 


Wool Stockpile 


If the wool auctions at Boston con- 
tinue at the current rate of about 30,- 
000,000 lb. monthly, the offering of 
the Government’s original 330,000,- 
000 Ib. stockpile of foreign wools will 
be completed by early 1945. How- 
ever, if the proportion remaining un- 
sold so far during the offerings persists, 
the Government will have about one- 
third of its stock-pile still left on its 
hands at the end of the sales, or 100,- 
000,000 Ib. still hanging over the 
market. 

The auctioned wools are sold within 
a fairly narrow range, there being ceil- 
ing prices beyond which bidding may 
not go and upset prices at which the 
bidding (if any) must start. The up- 
set prices were established largely be- 
cause of the protests from domestic 
wool growers that the auctions would 
break the market. Certain lots remain 
unsold largely for two reasons: (1) 
buyers judge the upset prices on the 
particular lots to be too high, and (2) 
particular lots may be of varieties not 
customarily used by mills in the Amer- 
ican industry. ‘To encourage buying 
by dealers for re-export the Govern- 
ment recently offered to refund 99% 
of the duty on wools from the auc- 
tions which may be exported within 
one year from the time of the sale. 

Government ceilings on foreign 
wools are based on $1.00 per Ib. clean 
including duty, against ceilings on 
domestic wools based on $1.20 for 
similar grade and condition. As a re- 
sult of this price difference practically 
all civilian fabrics are now being made 
of foreign wool, and the foreign wool 
consumed in February reached the 
highest figure (87% of all apparel 
wools or 38,000,000 Ib clean) ever re- 
corded for one month’s consumption 
of foreign wool by U. S. mills since 
such figures have been available. ‘This 
trend seems likely to continue. 

Domestic wool is specified for mili- 
tary goods, and due to the price rela- 
tionship, that is the only practicable 
use for most: domestic wools at the 
present time. Since the Government 
has agreed to buy the domestic clip on 
the $1.20 basis, the wool growers need 
not worry until that arrangement 
terminates, and the powerful wool 
lobby in Washington will do the best 
it can to take care of their interests 
at that critical point. 

Because of the Government’s com- 
mitment to buy the domestic clip 
and that clip’s limited use, the Gov- 
ernment is accumulating a stock of 
domestic wool which may become 4 
problem on its own account in due 
time. As the Government-owned 
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WILDMAN MULTIPLE FEED 


A Bright Star- 
inToday’s / ° 


PRODUCTION 
PICTURE 


FEED RIB MACHINE..... 


@ 


JIdILINW NYWQTIM - 
INIHDIVW @Ia 





- knitting mill is 
fighting a production battle today; fighting 
with limited factory space and greatly curtailed 


man power. 
In this picture, the 


WILDMAN Multiple Feed Rib Machine is 
proving a brilliant performer. On the very same 
floor space, and with exactly the same man 
power required by an 8-feed machine, this 
Wildman 16-feed machine—using only a third 


more power, can 


DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


And there are many other advantages that we 
would like to tell you about. Write for complete 


details—you'll find them interesting and helpful. 


WILDIMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


For AMERICA “Throw YOUR SCRAP into the Fight’ 
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The FVEELBIN DER Line 


SOLD OUTRIGHT — NOT LEASED 


QUICK DELIVERIES 
‘ON GERRARD BULKBINDER 
TOOLS, BAND AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for Nearest Distributor 


A. J. GERRARD & COMPANY 


2806 LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


30 Years Strapping Experience 








DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent is backed by a reputa- 
tion of 36 years of remarkable results in the finishing 
of fine fabrics. Its actual day-by-day performance 
bears out its fame for always doing a superb job. 
DIASTAFOR leaves nothing to be desired. Cottons, 
rayons and mixed goods treated with DIASTAFOR 
are always smooth, supple and flawless. A joy to the 
touch and to the eye... you can proudly offer them 
as quality goods plus. 

There’s only one DIASTAFOR. For further details, 
see our technical man or write to 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 
40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


36 Years of Satisfactory Results 











stock of foreign wools declines, its 
stock of domestic wool increases. The 
latter is already over 170,000,000 Ib. 

The present series of foreign wool 
auctions is not wholly satisfactory to 
any branch of the trade, but viewed 
in the interests of the trade as a whole 
it has seemed best to Government of- 
ficials to sell the surplus when de- 
mand is good and consumption-rate 
high, such as seems the case at the 
moment. Domestic wool growers, of 
course, feel that the auctions are com- 
peting with them and cutting the 
chances for their product. Wool deal- 
ers in Eastern centers feel left out in 
the distribution of this great volume 
of wool which they feel they should 
have been given a direct opportunity 
to handle. Dealers had hoped that 
the Government would catalog the 
whole foreign stock-pile and then turn 
the catalogs over to them for sale to 
mills. Easier liquidation at no greater 
cost to the Government is claimed. 
Mills are not too well served by the 
auctions since they are informed on 
details of offerings only sale-by-sale, 
and even then only a few days before 
the actual auction. As most mills re- 
quire very specific descriptions, the 
mill buyer who does not find just what 
he wants at any one sale is in a di- 
lemma. Open knowledge of the types 
and grades in the stockpile as a whole 
would aid mills in purchasing. 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICA 
(Continued from page 87) 


of the raw cotton and dyes. The same 
process would be repeated continu- 
ously. In China all rights and inter- 
ests of the creditor would be guarded 
by the Chinese bank, and, in case 
of damage or loss, the latter would 
have to make amends. At the same 
time, however, the Chinese bank 
would be protected by its hold on 
the materials. ‘Thus the spinning and 
weaving industry of China would need 
to devote itself only to the manage- 
ment of its plants and to technical 
developments, plus raising small sums 
of capital to be used to fill the defi- 
ciency in the loan due to the custom- 
ary interest deduction. In the same 
way a machine loan could be made, 
and would be repaid in ten yearly in- 
stallments. 

In this connection we would like 
to suggest that preferential shares 
should be given to the granter of the 
machine loan. Preference sharehold- 
ers would be entitled to preference 
dividends, to a preferred settlement of 
income, and, if necessary, to taking 
over management of the mill from 
regular shareholders. Hence the bank 
would be in a position to engage man- 
agement and technical personnel from 
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You will no doubt wish to make alterations, 
replacements and possibly additions to your 
plant. 


We commenced making Textile Machinery in 
1795 and we hope that you will give us the op- 
portunity to offer you our services. We are 
makers of Combing, Drawing, Spinning and 
Twisting machinery on the English and Con- 
tinental systems. 

We also make a variety of Twisting Frames 
for all manner of fibres. 


RINCE-SMITH & STELLS [72 


WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 
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Fabrics for Global War... 


Fabrics that must meet the rigors of today’s world-wide i 


war, need every good characteristic that you can impart. 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


Gives fabrics a good start on their career for Army, Navy 
or civilian use. For DRUMMOND Soap contains no filler 
of any kind . .. It’s a high-body product of low alkali con- 
tent... It has a high binding quality that results in mini- 
mum flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it 
rinses easily and completely . . . Better fulling and scouring 

. Leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, better 
hand, brighter colors and whiter whites ... Want to try it? 
Just write us today for a free working sample and test 
DRUMMOND Soap on your own goods. 


Don’t Sell America Short —BUY MORE BONDS 


205 South 2nd St G. TANGUAY 
CAMDEN, N. J 281 Harris Ave., Woonsocket, R. | 





ASSISTANCE 


Our representatives know Ring Travelers. 
They are in contract with all kinds of set- 
ups and conditions. They have a wide ac- 
quaintance among mill men. Let them assist 
you. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER, Box 1894, Greenville, S.C. 
D. J. QUILLEN, Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO., Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 


naa nce 


STERLING RING TRAVELER co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 





the United States to assume charge 
of an ill-managed factory in order to 
prevent a failure. 

There would be restrictions, how- 
ever. Only the machine-loan creditor 
could hold preferential shares, which 
would be redeemable at any time by 
regular shareholders through the total 
reimbursement of the machine loan. 
In this way those manufacturers who 
were adept at management could take 
over management of their plants by 
reimbursing the loans either through 
regular installments or advance pay- 
ment. 

The bank, pending the complete 
repayment of a machine loan, would 
have the powers of a holding com- 
pany. It could freely determine the 
amount of short-term loans in the 
light of the existence or non-existence 
of preferential share rights and of the 
conditions of management. There 
should also be an organization to take 
overall charge of a manufacturer’s raw 
materials and sales, and the creditor 
bank would fit in this picture nicely. 
The bank would have not only the 
powers of direction and management, 
but also the powers of an overall or- 
ganization. The loan would thus 
have very strong security. Should 
further security be deemed desirable, 
the Chinese Government might be 
requested to be a second guarantor. 


INDUSTRY LOCATION. Finally, let us 
suggest several localities where China’s 
cottees cloth industry may be built up. 
We would like to discuss two main 
branches of the industry. One is 
spinning and weaving with chief em- 
phasis on spinning, and the other 
is weaving and finishing. The former 
should be installed in North China 
where there are raw cotton, plenty of 
coal, hard-working laborers and a 
favorable climate; while the latter 
should be set up in the Yangtze Valley 
where skilled labor, damp climate, 
clear water, and good communication 
facilities are available. Since the 
coastal areas are within easier reach 
of the United States and the South 
Seas and also afford excellent indus- 
trial surroundings, the first establish- 
ments should ‘be located there. A 
gradual growth of the industry into 
the interior of the country should 
follow. 

It is the writer’s belief that China’s 
national defense will be improved i 
the future, so we still consider the 
coastal cities of Shanghai, Tientsin, 
‘Tsingtao, and Lienyunkang as ideal 
places for building up China’s spin- 
ning and weaving industry. Locali- 
ties of secondary importance are 
Wuhan (Wuchang and Hankow), 


5 


Ichang and Shasi, Chengchow, the 
northern end of the Peiping-Hankow 


Railroad and West Shensi. 
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(Curing and non-curing stocks) 


Longtime specialists in the fields of Combining, Coating, and Impreg- 
nating Compounds, the UBS Laboratories are ideally sef pp to develop 
the particular Buna Compounds your operations require. Write today, 
describing your Impregnating, Combining and Coating Problem: 


Address all inquiries to the Union 
Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 






Union BAY STATE 
Chemical Company 






Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX + SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES ~ DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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@\\" BOOTH 
Quality Card Clothing 
Aids Your Cost Record 


By developing the full efficiency of your cards, BOOTH 
QUALITY CARD CLOTHING makes a definite SAVING in 


your production costs. We suggest you try it. 


A complete line including Cylinder Clothing, Doffers, Workers, 
Strippers, Tumblers, Fancies, Rings, Lickerins, Feed Rolls, etc. 


Benjamin Booth Company 


Allegheny Ave. & Janney St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


To accomplish these antitheses in textile working and finishing, resinous 
chemical formulations make possible processes heretofore difficult or con- 
sidered impossible of achievement. ARCC emulsions, dispersions and solutions 
increase tear strength, impart water, fire and grease resistant qualities and 


perform other requisites of general and specialized textile products. 


DIVISION OF TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


ance §=| American 
Resinous 
———" Chemicals Corp. 


HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 


NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. MONROVIA, CALIF. 
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Big Export Jump Criticized. Action by 
W PB, at the instance of FEA, in in- 
creasing the allotment of certain cot- 
ton-textiles for export from 24 to 10% 
of production to 74 to 40% by amend- 
ment to order M-317, will further limit 
the yardage available for American 
civilians for the remainder of this year. 
Schedules establish varying percentag iges 
of which the following items are 
typical: combed broad cloths, old allot- 
ment 10%, new 40%; oxfords, old 
10%, new 20%; shirting coverts, old 
10%, new 15%; corduroys, old 24%, 
new 74%; seersuckers, old 10%, new 
30%. Exporters, who benefit from this 
increase, have disclaimed any part in 
getting this action from WPB. Dr. 
W. Y. Elliott, new director of OCR, 
has ‘taken sharp issue with the in- 
creased export allotment and the argu- 
ment may spread to Congress. 


New Winners of the “E”’. Among the 
mills which have been awarded the 


Army-Navy “E” pennant for excellence 


in production, since last report are the 
following: Philip Knitting Mills, 
Bronx, New York; Nashua Nifg. (6. 
Nashua, N. H.; Cordova Mills (of 
Nashua Mfg. Co.), Cordova, Ala.; 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C.; Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Urge “War Models”. OPA is the focus 
of numerous plans for modifying the 
ceiling price principle affecting cotton 
goods. One consumer group proposes 
standards, together with ‘war models” 
of identical designs by different manu 
facturers, controlled by dollar-and-cent 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry, Blue Ridge, N. C., July 13 to 15 
1944, 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 18th annual outing, Cedarbrook 
Country Club, July 21, 1944. 


American Association of Textile Chemists 


& Colorists, Annual Convention, Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 12 to 14. 
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ANOTHER WETTING AGENT ? 













--- and now you’re going 
to hand me the old hokum 


on how good it is ? 


No. we’re going to skip the hokum. We’re going to let you be the judge. 
oD oD I o © - J Do 


Naturally, in Nopco 2272C we believe that we’ve developed the best penetrant 
and wetting agent for continuous dyeing and sanforizing. Actual mill buyers 
offer plenty of supporting evidence. 

But never mind what we and they have found out about Nopco 2272C, it’s what 
you find out that counts. 

Let us send you a practical working sample of Nopeco 2272C — a sufficient 
amount for a thorough test. The sample will quickly show you whether our 


product is as good as we believe it is. 


NOPCO 2272C 


A Better Penetrant and Wetting Agent 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


“EVOLVED THRU 


on 
ssibeace Boston ¢ Cedartown, Ga. HARRISON,N.J. Chicago + Richmond, Cal. 
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VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEERING 
on the JOB 


Excessive 
Traveler Wastage 
and End Breakage 
traced to Neglected 

“Housekeeping 


Faced with a serious lag in production 
from their twisting frames, a large cotton 
mill recently called in a Victor Service Enai- 
neer to spot the causes and suggest a 
remedy. He found that the rate of traveler 
wear was far too high, that rings were 
bronzing, and that frequent end breakage 
was a critical problem. 

A section of frames were set aside for 
test. Careful study proved that neglected 
“housekeeping”, not the travelers, was at 
the root of the trouble. When hardened 
lubricant deposits were cleaned from the 
underside of the rings, broken wicks in the 
auto-lubricated rings replaced, spindles 
made plumb, and the frames otherwise 
cleaned and adjusted, the work ran 
smoothly. Normal production was resumed, 
and far less attention was required from 
operatives. 

Because skilled help and _ supervisors 
are hard to find, the cooperation of re- 
sourceful Victor Service Engineers is more 
important now than ever. When you need 
help ‘‘trouble-shooting’’ on your spinning 
or twisting, write-—wire—or phone the 
nearest Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson Street 
P. O. Box 1318 


Providence, R. I. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1021 Virginia Ave., N.E. 
Tel. Vernon 1898-2330 

GASTONIA, N. C. 
173 W. Franklin Ave. 

Tel. 247 


Avicton 


| RingT Travelers 


|O.M. 
| 0.3 oz. per sq. yd. less than the former 


| NEWS OF THE MONTH 


prices through to the garment at re- 
tail. Another proposal is to tie goods 
ceilings again to raw cotton price. 


Cotton Council in Washington. The _ 


National Cotton Council has opened a 
Washington office to handle problems 
and programs of the raw cotton indus- 
try in the nation’s capital, and to 
direct activities of the council’s ex- 
port division. Sam Bledsoe, veteran 
newspaperman and formerly assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, will 
head the office. 


Channels Yarn for Sweaters. In order 
to meet Army requirements for sweat- 
ers, WPB has announced that, under 
amendments to Conservation Order 
\I-73, manufacturers who used the 
Bradford system in the manufacture of 
wool knitting varns for themselves or 
others during the first quarter of 1944, 
are required to channel their entire 
knitting yarn production from May 13 
to July Ts 1944, to fill rated orders. 


Army Quartermaster Developments. A 
new wool field jacket is being issued 
to soldiers in the European “the: iter. 
Jacket is made of 18 oz. wool serge 
covered by U. S. Army Specific: ition 
No. 8-94 and dyed to a dark olive-dr: . 
shade. Albert twill covered in U. 

Army Specification No. 6-100 is at 
for lining. Officers and enlisted mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps are 
now wearing, for the summer, a new 
off-duty dress made of rayon shan- 
tung. Nylon netting weighing 1.5 
oz. per sq. yd. is being used ‘to replace 
cotton netting formerly employed for 
jungle hammocks. It is stated by the 
that the nylon netting weighs 


cotton netting 


g and does not require 


chemical treatments to impart weather- 


resistant qualities to it. ‘The mottled 


f TRE Ni 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE Purchases Princeton Property. 


stone house on the five-acre Morton Estate at Princeton, N. J., 


Research Institute, Inc. 


The building is suitable for conversion into laboratories. 


WAR AND PUBLISHING 


THE MANUFACTURE of magazines has its 
share of wartime problems. We hope that 
old subscribers..to TEXTILE WORLD will 
forgive our printer and the Post Office De- 
partment for the delays which occasionally 
occur in the receipt of their copies, as both 
are striving to do their best under the cur- 
rently severe manpower and materials short- 
ages. We regret that the paper curtailment 
requires so many new subscribers to wait to 
be put on the mailing list, but they have 
our assurance that they will be entered at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


green-and-brown camouflage _ jungle 
uniform is being discontinued in favor 
of a solid-color uniform in a dark 
shade of olive drab. 


This & That. Renovation of issue 
clothing by the Navy is expected to 
mean a saving of more than $10,000,- 
000 during 19-44, Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts estimates. .. . War De 
partment has issued a booklet, “Adjust 
ment of Production Cut-backs,” which 
outlines the procedure followed by the 
Army in necessary reductions in pro 
grams and c incellations of contracts. 

. Phe annual “Cruise” of the Alumni 
Association of Philadelphia ‘Textile 
Institute was held on June 9 at Man- 
ufacturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa. 
...On May 12 Navy issued invitation 
for bids on 31,000,000 pr. of wool 
and cotton mixture socks. . . . Har- 
mony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., is 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the company in production of sheet- 
ings and drills. he Fourth 
Regional War Labor Board, Atlanta, 
on May 13 approved a wage increase 
ranging from 34 to 5¢ an hour affect- 
ing an estimated 20,000 cotton mill 
workers in Georgia. 


Shown above is the 18-room 
recently purchased by Textile 
The funda- 


mental research of the Institute which is now at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, will 


be the first to move to the new property. 
centered there. 
the Princeton Engineering School. 


The Institute's graduate training will also be 
Applied research is expected to start soon in laboratories to be leased from 
Later, the applied research will probably be housed in 

an additional building on the Morton property. 
| economic research and information service will be determined later. 


Location of headquarters for the Institute's 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 


1, the Quota — 


Here is of an average 
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he 
jshed oD t ee. : 
tas are to ost archase er employ drive accounting 
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.: Plant q¥ aturity V 2 ial 
cash . 


during the 
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be xpe nas: + 
i ae employer tn oth W a lean extra in! 
3B. 90710 - rota by DUIPS it deduction>: 
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extra } 


“ all 


plus cash. 


a. ‘sind the 
Regular Payroll redited tows ed to contribute tower pt DY c 
2. - : Cc Cc -\ <tallment 


LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 


the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 


In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 











$100 


MANAGEMENT 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 


appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE WORLD 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 


* 
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AVOID COSTLY 
SHUT-DOWNS 


You have positive 
indisputable proof 
that your mill 
is being constantly 
and 


VIGILANTLY 
SAFEGUARDED 


when your 
watchmen are 
equipped with 


CHICAGO 
WATCHCLOCK 
SYSTEMS 


Standard of the 
TextTite INDUSTRY 


for 
more than sixty years 





FOUR MODELS: SPARTAN @ MINUTE 
MAN @ CHICAGO SPECIAL @ 
CHICAGO THIRTY 


Approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., and Fac- 
tory Mutuals’ Laboratories. 


Write for details and prices. 


SCNT] 


WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
* 


1526 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
111 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
1417 W. 11th ST. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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(Continued from page 158) 





Favors A Universal 
System of Numbering 


It is with great pleasure that I re- 
spond to your invitation to furnish 
comments on the new proposed uni- 
versal yarn numbering system “Grex’’. 

As the chief textile technician of a 
novelty mill, 1 have encountered 
many difficulties due to the confusing 
yarn numbering systems used for the 
various textile materials. I hope the 
day will soon come when we will have 
a uniform system adopted for all the 
different types of fibres in our 
country. 

Personally, I would have been in 
favor of using the metric system, 
which is used practically throughout 
the world. Our trade in the future 
will be international, and, if an inter- 
national system could be adopted, we 
will have accomplished an outstand- 
ing feature. The merits of the Grex 
system are beyond criticism. It is A-l, 
but it will be confined only to the 
United States. If Committee D-1]3 
will adopt a universal system for all 
the different types of yarns for our 
industry, “Grex’’, “metric”, or “den- 
ier”, it will have accomplished some- 
thing. 

I desire to express my best wishes 
to a successful conclusion of this 
movement. (R-57) Karl Knocklein, 
Hafner Associates, Inc. 


Laboratory Technician 
Sees Trouble With Grex 


I would like to submit my views on 
“The Grex Universal Yarn Number- 
ing System”, as proposed by Dr. A. G. 
Scroggie in his articles appearing re- 
cently in TEXTILE WORLD. 

A laboratory technician would wel- 
come this new system with open arms 
and one can readily see where the 
salesmen would benefit from a uni- 
versal yarn numbering system. 

Being a laboratory man myself, 
when I first read these articles, I 
thought this was the answer to a good 


GSREX ss 


PER 10,000 METERS 


Cotton 
Hank 
840 
yds/Ib. 


5905.41 
59.05 
29.53 

5.91 


Woolen 
Run 
1600 
yds/lb. 


3100.34 


Universal 
Grex 

Grams/ 
COMPARATIVE 
VALUES, FOR 10,000 m. 
GREX SYSTEM 1 
AND OTHER \ 
YARN-NUMBERING 100 
SYSTEMS. 

200 


1000 (1 Kgx) 


31.00 
15.50 
3.10 





many of the problems in the labora- 
tory, but realized that the biggest 
trouble to be encountered in chang- 
ing over from one system to another 
would be with the overseers and sec- 
ond hands in the mills. 

If the cotton mills were to adopt 
this new system, they would have to 
convert all of the Grex numbers back 
to the cotton system when they fig- 
ured their production for the week, 
month or quarter, as the case might 
be, due to all of the hank clocks being 
based on 840-yard hanks. It would be 
useless to try to get them to replace 
these hank clocks (when they have 
millions of dollars invested in them) 





OPINIONS ON GREX 


Starting on this page are some comments 
received in response to request for opinions 
concerning Grex as presented earlier this 
year in TEXTILE WORLD. To refresh your 
memory on the Grex system of yarn num- 


bering see the table below. 


with clocks based on the new system. 
Neither do I believe that it would be 
feasible to try to install new clocks on 
a replacement basis as this would only 
tend to prolong the confusion. ‘The 
question seems to be whether or not 
we want to go to the expense of start- 
ing over altogether, equipping our 
plants with the proper clocks for 
showing production, or waiting and 
letting our children and grandchildren 
pay the expense of changing over, 
along with the expense of the present 
war. 

Most all cotton mills are operating 
under an incentive system and have 
spent millions of dollars getting this 
system into operation. If Grex is 
adopted, changing over to the new 
system would cause quite a bit of con- 
fusion in this department alone to say 
nothing about the added expense of 
changing over. 

We are fully aware of the fact that 
in postwar years cotton mills will be 
running blended fibers through their 
machinery, but whatever they run— 


10,000 METERS 


General General 
Typp Grains 
1000 per 

yds/lb. yd 


4960.55 


Worsted Linen 
Hank lea 
560 300 

yds/lb. yds/lb. 


8858.11 16535.15 
165.35 
82.68 
16.54 


0.0014 
88.58 
44.29 

8.85 


49.61 
24.80 


0.14 
0.28 


4.96 1.41 
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rex is | . 7 
a cheaper grade of bronze. If you feel machines using inefficient control methods. 
yf con- : a . Often results are amazing! 
to _ that there is a possibility of getting better Draw on this experience! Use it now—use it 
nse 0 





as you plan your post-war machines! Wire, 
phone or write! 


Ring Travelers for your specific use—that | 






t that 
vill be 
. their 


is where we can help you. 













Glad to cooperate! LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


ran 


® Sold under these trade names 


Bowen Round Point Travelers 





Bowen Flat Oval and Round Wire Travelers 












AETERS Bowen Square Point Travelers Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 













Bowen Improved Vertical Brenze Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 





Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 


we Ria nt 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


;eneral 
Grains 


LEWELLEN 


/ TRANSMISSIONS 
Variable Speed) woTOR PULLEYS 


* Lewellen knows speed control 
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RESET IT... 
FORGET IT 


Here’s how the Watch Dog 
Fluorescent Starter simplifies 
lighting maintenance—W hen 
a lamp dies the Watch Dog 
automatically cuts itself out 
of the circuit stopping annoy- 
ing blink and flicker. The 
manual reset button pops up 
preventing futile and need- 
less starting attempts. Then 
the maintenance man can re- 
place the burned-out lamp at 
his convenience. He merely 
presses in the red button, in- 
serts a new lamp and the 


lamp immediately begins to 
operate normally. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Just reset it and 
then forget it. 


This catalog tells 
how to use fluores- 
cent accessories for 
best lighting re- 
sults. You can ob- 
tain your free copy 
by writing to Sec- 
tion G641-109, Ap- 
pliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., 
General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 






















Hear the General Electric radio pro- 
grams: ‘‘The G-E All Girl Orches- 
tra’? Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today’? news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 







GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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whether wool, silk, or rayon—the fin- 
ished yarn is thought of in terms of 
the cotton system. 

If the cotton mills were to change 
over, all previous records would be- 
come obsolete, or it would take a lot 
of time and money to convert the 
records over to this new system. 

If Grex is adopted, all the present 
mill specifications, as well as those of 
the customers, would have to be re- 
written—and what a job this would 
be! 

When a cotton mill contemplates 
making a change, there are several 
points that the management should 
always bear in mind. They are: (1) 
Will the change make the jobs in the 
plant any easier for the employees? 
(2) Will the change increase produc- 
tion? (3) Will the change improve 
the quality of the products? (4) Will 
the change lower the cost of produc- 
tion? Certainly this system will not 
do any of these, but will only tend 
to add more confusion than now 
exists. 

In view of these facts, I do not be- 
lieve that this new system will ever 
be universally adopted. However, I 
see no reason why laboratories or sales- 
men, if they wish, cannot adopt it so 


long as they use both methods in their 
reports and sales talks. (R- 68) 


Objection to Grex 
By Cotton Mill Men 


The writer has followed A. G. 
Scroggie’s articles on the Grex system, 
in the January and the February is- 
sues and after much thought has con- 
cluded that cotton mills have little to 
gain from this change; the advantages 
are more than offset by disadvantages. 

Please do not misunderstand as I 
am always 100% in favor of any pro- 
gressive movement, but cotton mills 
will not be benefited in proportion to 
the trouble encountered. 

Frankly, Mr. Scroggie and his com- 
mittee have developed a good system 
and are to be commended for their 
fine work. However, any universal 
yarn numbering system that is so all 
inclusive inevitably works to the dis- 
advantage of some, and the cotton 
mills are on this end. 

‘The writer has had some interest- 
ing experiences trying to get a cross- 
section of opinions on this subject 
from 125 superintendents, overseers, 
and second hands. The trend of 
thought here expressed is from the 
men who will have all the trouble in 
making the change. 

First, the hank system is pecul- 
iarly adapted to cotton mills and 


meets all their requirements satisfac- 
torily. The yarn numbers are small 
and easy to remember. All yarn for- 
mulas, production formulas, and 
weight formulas are based on 840 
yards to one pound. To change any 
constant factor would necessitate the 
reeducating of not only the supervi- 
sory force but almost all personnel. 

Most mills pay for hanks and picks 
produced: It is difficult to cducate 
employees to tie in hanks and picks 
with any incentive system. Average 
machine operators do not have the 
educational background to make such 
a change without great difficulty. It 
is easy to understand why mills mak- 
ing mixed fiber yarns would like to 
change. However, these groups are 
in the minority. 

The Grex system is particularly 
adapted to industries making very fine 
yarns. Mills making mixed-fiber yarns 
always use their own system for num- 
bering yarn anyway, except when they 
are purchased on a special system. 

The writer has gone through this 
same thing once before when the 
Typp system was introduced. At that 
time I was in a laboratory and tried 
to put it across. But how many mills 
went to it? Knowing how cotton mills 
reacted in that case, I will hazard a 
prediction that the same thing will 
happen again with regard to Grex. 
The troubles this change will cause 
cotton mills will be multiplied several 
thousand times when substituting 
these values in production formulas 
and rates of pay. Cotton mills will 
not raise a very loud voice of objec- 

tion but will just quietly ignore the 
whole thing. (R-64) 


Better Transmission 
Produces More Cloth 


With the demand for more and 
more textiles, it is imperative that we 
produce every yard of cloth possible. 
An instance where yardage is literally 
slipping away is in looms not making 
the required picks per minute. A 
loom may lack 2, 4, or even 6 picks 
per minute of the desired speed and 
it will not be readily discernible to 
the eye. It is only by the use of a 
revolution counter or by timing the 
shuttle that an accurate count of the 
picks per minute can be made. 

The following table shows the re- 
sult of a recent check-up in a large 
mill: 


Actual 
Type Trans- Rated P.P.M. 
of Loom 5 mission P.P.M. (av.) 
Draper E Model Belt 160 157 


Motor 160 157.5 


Draper E Model 
Motor 192 190.6 


Draper X Model 
In tracing the cause of these sub- 
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Both electric and gasoline models 


TENNANT FLoon MACHINES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


to all essential industries 
under W.P.B. release 


If yours is an essential industry, you can in- 
crease the efficiency and safety of your plant 
through TENNANT Floor Maintenance System. 
Tennant Floor Machines maintain safe, clean 
floors without interfering with plant operation. 
Clean floors help to reduce accidents, speed 
production and facilitate the movement of ma- 
terials through the plant. 


The service of Tennant field representatives is 
available free of charge. If you have cleaning 
and maintenance problems now or want to make 
plans for the future, write or wire today. 


You can still get repairs for your Tennant 
Machines and the accessories and materials re- 
quired to keep your floors in best condition. 


Leaders in the textile 
field use the Tennant 
System to obtain 
smooth floors that 
are easily kept free 
of lint and oil spill- 
age. 


G.H. TENNANT CO. a riencecth tian: 


Pioneers in modern floor maintenance 


SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
PED DEG FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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--=-She’s Not So Dumb 


FIRST PRIZE for speeding production goes to 
SPEEDI-DRI—the quick-acting oil- and _ grease- 
absorbent that puts a sure, slip-proof footing under 
employees who work around your carding, spin- 
ning, roving, warping, slashing, and weaving equip- 
ment. Sure-footed workers move faster when the 
danger of slipping is eliminated by SPEEDI-DRI. 
Applications of this light-reflecting, granular mate- 
rial will not only absorb the daily oil deposits but 
will soon draw the old accumulations of oil and 
grease from the floors. SPEEDI-DRI also retards fire, 
reduces porter-labor, improves morale, brightens 
the plant, and cuts insurance costs. 

Many of the leading textile mills have modern- 
ized their plant housekeeping with SPEEDI-DRI. 
A list of these mills and a generous FREE SAMPLE 
of SPEEDI-DRI will be sent on request. 


SUPPLIERS: East—Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South— Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West—Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


ASE ABSORBENT 


oi AND GRE 











PO's Silicate process of corrosion control 
stops rusty water and saves piping. lron and 
galvanized pipes are protected by a thin film 
of silicate of soda on the interior surface. 


The treatment is economical, harmless, easy 
to handle. More details in Bulletin No. 373, 
“Water Corrosion Control.’’ Ask for your copy. 


Other uses of silicates in the textile industry: 
coating kiers, kier boiling, bleaching assist- 
ant, rayon scouring, back gray washing. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


Dept. A, 127 S. Third Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Distributors in over 65 cities. 
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standard speeds the following things 
were found. 

Belt driven looms: Belt too slack 
or needed dressing; belt riding loose 
pulley and not providing enough trac- 
tion; shipper sleeve and stud worn; 
shipper handle and lock worn. 

E Model looms: Clutch assembly 
pressed too far on crank shaft; crank 
shaft bearing worn or loose on motor 
end of loom; corks worn out or slip- 
ping; friction clutch lever, shipper 
sleeve, and shipper stud worn. 

X Model looms: Clutch assembly 
not spaced right on crankshaft; clutch 
plate cork worn out; grease or lint on 
cork causing clutch to slip; worn or 
improperly set clutch fingers and 
shipper handles; worn shipper bracket 
pins and shipper sleeve links. 

It was also found that drag was a 
contributing factor in reducing loom 
speed. With the transmission in per- 
fect shape the required p.p.m. could 
not be made if the source of power 


was overloaded. Gears meshed too 
close, take-up rolls sticking, tight 


bearings, excessive tension on springs, 
etc., all tended to kill power and slow 
the loom. 

With all looms brought up to their 
standard p.p.m., the overall efficiency 
of the weave room checked could be 
raised 1.3%. At first glance that does 
not seem to be a very large gain, yet 
it would amount to the 100% pro- 
duction of 26 looms or 3,120 yards 


of cloth per day with no increase in 
overhead. (R- 69) 


Rewinding Filling 
to Improve Cloth 


There is much disagreement on the 
best manner of producing cotton fill- 
ing. Some think that it should be run 
directly from the spinning frames, 
others that the yarn should be 
cleaned, wound, and requilled. The 
argument gencrally revolves around 
the fact that filling quills are often 
made with about one-third the weight 
of yarn on them that is put on warp 
bobbins of the same counts. This 
cannot be corrected by much larger 
spinning packages as there are limita- 
tions to the size a shuttle can accomo- 
date. 

Counts of yarn often govern 
whether filling is run direct or not. 
Fine counts that are rewound, run 
into an expense that is prohibitive in 
many cases, but I find that fillings up 
to 30s can be spun onto warp “bob- 
bins (with about twice the yardage 
on the quills) and then coned and 


The requilling 


results in less waste, fewer loom stops, 
less transfer marks in the cloth, a sav- 
ing in shuttles due to damage at trans- 
fers, less defects in the cloth, and 
higher loom production. 

A new factor concerning rewinding 
is the appearance of automatic winders. 

One mill I know has rewound fill- 
ing for sheetings for over 10 years, 
and I must say the quality of this 
mill is tops of any I know. (R-67) 


Slack Picks and Kinky 
Filling Are Discussed 


Slack picks and kinky filling, as men- 
tioned by R-33 in the February issue, 
come under the same category, but 
tight picks usually come under the 
“shiner” classification. Slack picks and 


kinky filling comes from various 
sources, some of which are the fol- 
lowing: 


1. When a quill runs empty and. 


nears the bunch-build, a few last re- 
maining picks leave the quill with a 
series of jerks, giving a few snarls to 
the woven-in picks. These are usually 
termed slack picks. When a new quill 
change follows such picks, the above 
t ouble is definitely noticeable. 

Not knowing the type of quill you 
are running, only the following sug- 
gestions can be offered. See that quills 
are smooth and free from burred tips. 
Warped quills should be discarded. 
Ringed quills near tips are more sub- 
ject to this trouble than smooth quills. 
If loose rings show on butt, remove 
for repairs. 

2. Once in a great while a worm 
pick-ball will cause slack picks. If the 
ball has a badly worn spot, it may 
strike this spot once in a few inches 
of cloth, resulting in a quicker throw 
and shuttle rebound. This is infre- 
quent and undoubtly not your trouble. 

Slack picks are defects showing fill- 
ing snarls in one or two picks and then 
run smooth for a yard, more or less, 
until the same defect takes place. 
Kinky filling is a series of these rough 
picks running for inches or yards until 
fixed. 

3. A snarly pick can be made when 
a filling-yarn knot snubs, unwinding 
filling from the quill and gives a rough 


pick. Quillers should be instructed to | 


tie knots on top of the filled quill a 


‘few turns behind the traverse wind 


at its highest point. If the knot hap 


pens to "be placed near the quill or 


up through the wind, passing yarn will 


leave a ‘Tough pick until the knot | 


weaves off or the yarn breaks. 
4. Once in a great while a sticking 
picker or snubbing yarn will leave 4 
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NINETY On February 8, 1854, this firm was established. 


Its history and growth have kept pace with the 
development of American Industry. 


YE ARS Time serves to give greater maturity to judg- | 


ment, better proof to sound opinion, broader 
usefulness to accumulated resources. 




























Having completed our ninetieth year we look for- 
AG 0 ward with confidence to the future of free enter- 
ptise of Capital and Credit which is the basis of | 
all factoring and financing. | 











James Talcott, Inc. 


FACTORS 7 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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NAUMKEAG 
STEAM COTTON CO. 


Owners and operators of 


PEQUOT MILLS... DANVERS BLEACHERY 





OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT 














Fulling Mills - Washers — Batch and 
Continuous + Derby Dry Cleaners «. 
Piece Dye Kettles - Stock Dye Kettles 
* Carbonizing Ranges + Dye Becks - 
Rope Soapers - Soaping Machines - 
Pusher Mills + Soap Distributing 
Systems + Top Dyeing Machines - 
Progressive Jigs - Yarn Steamers 
















COMMISSION BLEACHING 
DYEING AND FINISHING 



























@ Direct dyeing 

@ Sulphur dyeing 

e Vat dyeing 

@ Fast color Label 
and Tag Cloths 

@ Mechanical Fabrics 

@ Glazed Fabrics 


MILL OFFICE: Salem, Mass. eee ta 
NEW YORK OFFICE bs hhh oy 
Empire State Building Pn ass 
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FOR BETTER 
PENETRATION 
IN 
COTTON YARN 
DYEING 


ROSOPEN 


A BETTER new type penetrant. 


Specially designed for use in 
Package Dyeing. 
Makes minimum suds in Pres- 
sure Dyeing. 
Helps dyeing ‘cross-overs’. 
® 


Write for FREE TRIAL Sample— 
enough for a Trial Run 


Our Technical Department 
is at your Service 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


Higher Tension Efficiency 
with WAYNE 
TENSION DISCS 


dises 


Wayne 


uniform 


tension provide 


tension with a min- 
imum of wear. Higher produc- 
tion efficiency is assured. Con- 
structed of hard chrome plated 
steel. Write for price and de- 
livery and samples. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co. 


Pa. 


Mill Supplies 


Honesdale, 


Manufacturers of Textile 
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rough pick. If the picker is a little 
too tight and the check is not quite 


tight, the incoming shuttle rebounds 


slightly and creates the defect. If 
filling yarn snares onto the box or 


along the race plate, a slack pick re- 
sults. Occasionally, this type of trouble 
will also give a false loom stop. 

Kinky filling and rough cloth are 
practice ally the same thing. The 300 
den. yarn will cause rough “cloth if not 
correctly quilled. The yarns specified 
are untwisted yarns, Or rather rayons 
of low twist, hence we can forget 
about filling conditioning and results 
of yarn twist making kinks previous 
to quilling. But, dry pigment rayons 
and the yarns described will make a 
certain amount of rough cloth. 

Usually, rough cloth comes from 
shuttle tensioning, picking and check 
ing, and harness “timing. If picking is 
too harsh, rough cloth is frequent and 
checking must be early and tighter. 
This is one reason why some “fixers 
tighten the protector rod spring. The 
shuttle on going into the receiving box 
must overcome this additional tension 
to go into the box. 

This practice is all wrong. 

If picking is smooth and checking 
light so the shuttle just gets into the 
box without a bang-off, “little rough 
cloth is experienced. Many times, on 
having rough cloth, a little more check 
on the receiving box will stop the 


defect, even if shuttle tensioning is 
faulty. ‘The pick cam toe should have 


a smooth curve and not be too abrupt. 
On the XK-rayon loom and XD, the 
pick-ball should rest on the toe and 
measurement from reed to fell of cloth 
be approximately 2% in. 

Keep the power strap high. If the 
power strap is lower than it should 
be the shuttle is thrown too quick and 
a snappy pick results. If only a few 
looms create most defects, see if the 
cam toe is worn on these few looms. 
When toes are worn flat, you must 
lower the power strap slightly to get 
the shuttle across. The power strap 
should, however, be high enough to 
hold the lug-stick between 7 and 8 in. 
above the rocker-iron bolt going 
through the pick stick. 

The 160 pick per min. loom is run- 
ning slow enough to gauge the shuttle 
flight when it leaves the shed and your 
judgment can be applied accordingly. 
On the 182 pick per min. loom, the 
speed is too great to detect shuttle 
flight as it should be gauged, and on 
some instances, you must work from 

exact measurements and fix blind from 
| there on. In other words, you must 
| assume a certain fix will prevent cer- 

tain loom trouble and defects. If your 


blind adjustment does not stop the 
trouble, return it to former adjustment 
and take the next step. If the shuttle 
rebounds, even slightly, rough cloth 
will be produced. 

Shuttle tensioning should be sufh- 
cient to prevent excessive drag. If 
tension is too light, rough cloth is 
common. This is a matter of feel and 
adjustment. You cannot gauge by 
tensometer the exact shading or pull 
from start to completion of quill. 
If the pull is nght on a near-empty 
quill, a full quill will give plenty of 
rough cloth. Gauge your pull on a full 
quill. On the 300 den. and on nylon 
a strong, even drag must be had. By 
using plenty of “thick fur and/or 
bristles, the tension springs can be 
loosened slightly and a smoother pull 
will give you kink-free cloth. 

If you are troubled with a great 
deal of rough cloth, note the difference 
between furred shuttles on various 
looms. The worn fur will show most 
defects. 

Tight picks on nylon may be han- 
dled as follows: 

1. Many tight picks are the result 
of ov ertensioning in the redrawing 
previous to quilling and also at the 
quilling machine. If one quill gives 
you many tight picks, and a change of 
quills shows shiner-free cloth, the 
trouble is not at the loom. 

Quills must be smooth and free 
tceah bruised ends. The least obstruc- 
tion to nylon yarn will cause trouble. 
Quills must lie perfectly straight in 
shuttle receptacle and rings must be 
tight. If the rings are loose, they should 
be tightened or quill discarded. 

3. If ballooning yarn catches onto 
the picker or snubs fast onto some ob- 
struction along the box or outside box 
mouth, the yarn becomes stretched 
and often create a shiner or tight pick 
and occasionally will make jerk-ins. 

There are various other reasons for 
rough and tight picks, the most com- 
mon reasons have been herein listed. 
One thing to remember, if these de- 
fects show up in the cloth, they usually 
leave tell- take signs that points the 
way to elimination. 

If the edges show a series of small 
loops on one edge, the trouble usually 
occurs in the opposite box. If edge 
loops show on the right side, too much 
pick is given from right to left, or the 
left box needs checking or spring ten- 
sioning. 

If edge loops appear on both sides, 
the shuttle tensioning is faulty. If small 
edge loops appear on one side, try to 
time the harness slightly previous to 
front center (on rough cloth). 

If the edges are pulled in every few 
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FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war work. 





We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful planning, 
to deliver essential supplies for re- 
pairs and maintenance. 


MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 





TRE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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PROCESSED 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





@ Completely finished Bunting Bronze 
Bearings, ready to install in practically all 
kinds of machinery used in modern industry. 
@ Electric motor Bearings for practically all 
sizes and makes of motors. Exact duplicates 
of the original design. Ready to install with- 
out alteration or further finishing. 
@ Factory-finished Tubular and Solid Bear- 
ing Bronze Bars machined on all surfaces. 
Ready availability of these items from 
stock facilitates quick, economical machin- 
ery production and maintenance. Ask your 
wholesaler. Write for catalog which makes 
selection and ordering easy. The Bunting 
Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. 
Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro- 
duction efforts for the duration of the 
War. 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon 
as peace returns. 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
FOR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. S. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 
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picks in small tight appearances, the 
quill is warped, or filling yarn is drag- 
ging too tight (on tight picks). 

If tight picks or shiners are numer- 
ous and edges appear satisfactory, fill- 
ing yarn has been overtensioned pre- 
vious to placing in magazine. (R-48) 


Cause and Correction 
Given for Kinky Yarn 


May I add my comments on the 
question about slack picks and kinky 
filling? Without near-perfect humid- 
ity, plenty of slack picks and kinky 
filling will constantly take place. With 
various yarns weaving, it may be difh- 
cult to obtain exact humidity desired. 
lor example, nylon and acetate re- 
quire different conditions. When run- 
ning various yarns in the one weave 
room, a suitable humidity control can 
be kept that will work for all yarns. 
Once this setting has been obtained, 
if the humidity is allowed to vary low 
or high ten points, the fixer will be 
rathed trying to fix slack picks, kinky 
yarns, and tight picks. 

Other instances of slack picks and 
kinky filling occur when on the filling 
change the: yarn rides the top of the 
site instead of feeding into the 
eye or guide. If the loom stops on the 
first pick after a change, it is an easy 
matter to make a si: ck pick on start- 
ing up. Weavers should be instructed 
to “hold filling yarn taut on starting up 
after a false stop. 

Kinky yarn is such a problem that 
looking a job over will not always 
bring to light the method for fixing 
the trouble. Often it comes from too 
much tension on the filling yarns. On 
a heavy yarn that stands tensioning, 
adding twice the amount of tension 
will cause a wiry thread, and then the 
least rebounding of a shuttle will al- 
low the yarn to kink. Too much pick 
and too little shuttle checking will 
also cause kinking. Shuttle checking 
can be likened to catching a ball. If 
the ball hits solid, there is a slight re- 
bound. If the catcher (checking) 
moves his glove backwards as the 
catch is made, everything works 
smoothly. The picker block must 
move back with shuttle impact gradu- 
ally, otherwise a kinky pick is ineiie. 

If the pick is satisfactory, tighten 
the check strap until kinky picks dis- 
appear. Tension plates often are not 
tensioned enough, especially on 300- 
den. rayon and on nylon. Nylon can 
take plenty of tension, but if too 
much drag is applied, shiners will re- 
sult. (R-56) 


FOR THE ASKING 


(Continued from page 152) 


Jersey Zinc Co. The properties and uses 
of several different types of zinc pigments 
in paints are covered in detail. 


13. “Unit Loads; Their Handling-Ship- 
ment-Storage," is the title of a 16-page 
booklet being offered by the Industrial 
Truck Statistical Association. This book- 
let covers the movement of material and 
the handling of it with hand trucks or 
trailers and also the problems involved 
throughout all sections ranging from the 
receiving room to the shipping room of a 
plant. 


14. Reeds, shuttles, harnesses and 
similar supplies being offered by Jacob 
Walder are illustrated and described in a 
folder being offered by this firm. 


15. “Americoat Plastic Coatings," is 
the title of a booklet being issued by 
American Pipe and Construction Co. de- 
scribing the properties and uses for this 
corrosion-proof, non-contaminating plastic 
coating, which is being used for lining var- 
ious types of storage tanks, 


16. War contract termination is dis- 
cussed in a booklet being published by 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., in which the 
experiences of one company in organizing 
and handling war contract terminations are 
outlined. 


17. “Getting the Most from Winding,” 
is the title of bulletin No. 44 of a series 
being issued by Universal Winding Co. 
This issue of the series describes various 
types of tension units that are used on the 
No. 90 winders. It also covers the auxil- 
iary pressure guide used on this equipment. 


18. Development in the manufacture of 
wood tanks used in the processing and 
dyeing of textiles and in other inustries over 
the past 75 vears is outlined in a booklet 


offered by The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


19. Elimination of noise demons that 
distract workers are described-in a bulletin 
by the Armstrong Cork Co. Details of 
the material and installation to achieve 
quieter working areas are the subject mat- 
ter of the literature. A sound-absorption 
table is given. 


20. The story of Aralac which is de- 
scribed as a wonder protein fiber is the 
subject of a 12-page booklet by Aralac, 
Inc. The booklet briefly shows the process 
from skim milk through to fashionable 
fabrics, and shows photomicrographic 
views of the fiber. Treatment is general. 


21. Fireproofing of many articles, in- 
cluding textiles, by the use of zinc borate 
is the subject matter of a booklet by the 
New Jersey Zinc Company. It describes 

“Zinc Borate 3167” for use in flame damp- 
ing, afterglow depression, water resistance, 
and mildew resistance. Indicated postwat 
use includes fireproofing of such products 
as floor coverings, work clothes, aprons, 
gloves, canvasses, life jackets, welders’ cut 
tains, awnings, etc. 
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TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 


fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 


e Ss ' 
D EV need, for every material, the mght Tolhurst will do it better 
How . 
° hides and and faster 


by | covers any surface —in just one coat! 


de- How satisfying it is to maintenance men and master painters to 
this see what an economical and unbeatable job DEVOPAKE does 
istic on any interior wall surface — in just one coat! It really hides! 
var- What’s more .. . DEVOPAKE covers more area per gallon, is 
a self-sealer and finish-coat in one. That saves time — man hours 
—and money. For maintenance sake . . . specify DEVOPAKE! 


> 














di For complete satisfaction ... for money saved ... you can 
1S- count on DEVOPAKE. But order in advance. If your agent is 
a temporarily out of stock . . . remember — war needs come first. 
° SKYNO 
*: |>\DEVOE PAINT = 
: are Oiw! < oe ‘ 
if ms) The 190th year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America \\ a 
\voo” FIRST AVENUE AT 44th ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. & 
i, 
eres ee ee n pg 
_ [ \ TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex- 
the : \ tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, economy 
uxil and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
ent % “SUPREX™ suspension principle. Higher rotational speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer control elimin- 
re of ates guessing when load is finished. 


af TOLHURST "“CENTER-SLUNG" 
Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 


Co. 2 . 
that Vw 
—_ derwear, tubing, hosiery 


Is of and other fabrics. The 


Os si aw 4 : | 
hieve er - a 
mat- 4 A 2 P i — k Pe A N D S - exclusive center-of-gravity 
tion basket suspension enables this machine to handle unbalanced 
loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 48” 
D O M O a & i 60”, 72” basket sizes. 
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, = It pays to be “choosey” when you buy hand cleansers. Let TOLHURST "SOLID CURB" 
st - dependable Finnell Quality be your safeguard. All Finnell Designed for rapid handling of 
ralac, Hand Cleansers are guaranteed neutral. . . clean with absolute small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
ocess safety and gentle thoroughness. CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn 
vie yy enya (1). A naney duty pow- hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
er for removing stubborn grease, = ea ” ” 
eral. Fiunell grime, graphite, et cetera. drive. Basket sizes 20" and 30 
Quality HAN-KLEEN (2). Also a heavy duty Write for detailed literature 
; jn- powder, but with vegetable base to a 
aunt HAND meet certain State requirements. 
y the HAN-SAN. A liquid om Rich-lather- 
co CLEANSERS ing. Economical . . . can be diluted with 
cribes four parts water for some needs. : 
lamp: For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
ance, branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1906 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
stwat 
ducts BRANCHES sv 
yrons, FINNELL VATE SIIE In. Te val | aa : “ : 
” cur LS eT Me LTTE ib laia-\e ; 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES AND METALS, INC. 
EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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MUST be absolutely safe, even for 


the sheerest fabrics. na 


EXSIZE is a concentration of natural 
enzymes—contains no harsh alkalis or 
chemicals—its gentle, thorough action 
cannot weaken cloth. 


MUST work evenly and rapidly. 


EXSIZE desizes starch and starch deriv- 
ative sized fibres with speed and efficiency, 
leaving materials soft, elastic and supple. 


MUST be simple to prepare and use. 

EXSIZE can be used by anyone success- 
fully; easy to use; no elaborate prepara- 
tion required. 


MUST produce uniform results. 


EXSIZE never does a spotty job—it turns 
out the same clean absorbent fabrics every 


day. 


MUST be economical. 


EXSIZE costs less than most desizing 
agents. It gives maximum satisfaction at 
minimum expense. A few cents worth will 
desize hundreds of yards of cotton or mixed 
cotton cloth. 


Use our laboratories for your tests—there’s 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with you 
in your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Warehouses at New York, and Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 


NEWS ABOUT 


Collins Loom Works, Inc., 


| Amsterdam, N. Y., a subsidi- 
| ary of American Viscose Corp., 


will change its name to Avcco, 
Inc. This will not involve 


| any change In management. 


W. D. Kellogg is .president. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has won for the third 
time the Army-Navy Produc- 


| tion Award for high achieve- 


ment in the production of war 
material. 


Lagasse Loom ‘Temple Co. 
was recently formed to take 
over the former business of 
Alfred Lagasse of Fall River, 
Mass. ‘The partners of the 
firm are R. L. Sjostrom of the 
Sjostrom Machine Co., Law- 
rence, Mass., and Alfred La- 
gasse, inventor of the corru- 
gated loom temple. Offices 
and plant are located in the 
Everett Mills Building, Law- 
rence, Mass. ‘The Lagasse 
‘Temple Roll Co. is producing 
all the conventional types of 
temple roll, together with the 
new “T’empleware’’ temple roll 
for rayon looms. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., has 


| purchased the Tacoma, Wash., 


plant of the Latimer-Goodwin 
Chemical Co. The plant will 
be operated by the Grasselli 


| Chemicals Department of the 


Du Pont company. Built in 
1925, the plant produces lead 
arsenate and calcium arsenate. 


| George L. Chapman, Grasselli 
| supervisor at East Chicago, has 


been named supervisor at Ta- 
coma. 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., New- 
nan, Ga., celebrated its 90th 
anniversary on May 7. E. G. 
Cole is president. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., has appointed David J. 
Post, Jr., to be assistant to the 
president, and Arthur E. Kal- 
linich to be sales manager. 
Harvey L. Spannberg, vice- 
president, has been elected a 
director to succeed the late 
Henry H. Conland. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co.—J. Carl Schmidt has 
been appointed manager of 
the Philadelphia sales office 
of the Dyestuffs Division, 
William G. Hamlen, Jr. has 
been appointed assistant man- 
ager. Guy H. Newcomb, for- 
mer manager of this office, has 
been relieved at his request, 
but will continue in an _ ad- 
visory capacity. 


Mixing Equipment Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has pro- 
moted James V. Donohoe, for- 
merly of the New York office 
to assistant sales manager. He 
has assumed his duties at the 
Rochester home office. 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. 
Y., has appointed Harry M. 
Iverson as comptroller. Mr. 
Iverson formerly was associ- 
ated with Arthur Andersen & 
Co., New York. F. F. Hoyt, 
vice president, formerly also 
comptroller, has been desig- 


HEMPHILL CO., Pawtucket, R. I., receives the "E" Award. Holding 
the banner at the presentation ceremonies, from left to right Lt. Col. 
A. J. Stevens, U.S.A., Alfred L. Hutton, Jr., president of company, 
Gov. J. Howard McGrath of Rhode Island, Aime J. Forand, Member 
of Congress, Com. Robert E. Quinn, U.S.N., John R. Burt, president 


of the Banner Protective Association. 
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SPEED UP REMOVAL 


OF CONDENSATE AND AIR 
... WITH NO FLASH LOSS 






















SAVINGS The Cochrane- 
fi C- 8B High-Pres- 
— sure System of ( COCHRANE 
IN FUEL Condensate Return 6-8 
AND IN- is a remarkable CLOSED 
CREASED new system of | SYSTEM 
PRODUC- a conden- 320° 
Ras sate from process 
poo TION ARE equipment and re- 
a AMAZING turning it free of 
E.G entrained air and OPEN 
gases, to the boil- 
er, without SYSTEM 
rtford, a flash loss — 212° 
vid J, E pressure and Tei 
to the = temperature “ Aurswe Tae 
. Kal- = are close to that of the steam when leav- OTT fe) 4) i es THERE 
ager. ing the boiler. Savings and increase in Te PROTECTION BOUND 
vice- production are amazing. Ask for details lias 
ted a er write for publication 3025. -_ aa 
late ° 
Cochrane Corporation ; . ; 
Every product needs a periodical ‘‘c cup” 
—e 3116 N. 17th St. YI P al “check-up 
" he Philadelphia, Pa. to see that your shipments are “Bound To 
cr oO ss ; ak a 
ad Get There” safer — that your product is 
vision. SYSTEM OF “ke a y ye ¢ we “ri 
i widest i packed to fight damage and arrive “right 
man- CONDENSATE side up with care.” 
for RETURN 
e, has If your answer is “yes” to all of these ques- 
quest, — _ . - : 3 
n ad- tions—you can pass your shipping examina- 
tion with flying colors.—If you haven’t all the 
Co., 
pro- answers — call for a “check-up” by Acme 
>, for- as an ‘ ‘ 
ad technical men —there is no obligation. 
tr. He 
it the 
e, N. 
Mr. 
1SSOCI- 
en & 
Hoyt, 
also 
desig- 


Now, we too, are the proud 
recipients of the highly cov- 
eted Army-Navy "E” award. 


4 
OAL y 
p> : 
ei CUT GEARS © RACKS © SPROCKETS 
Our modern plant is setting an enviable production record to 
: hasten the day of Victory ... and will devote the same energies to- 
Iding ward the peacetime needs of Industry. Call on us for your Gear and 
Col. Sprocket needs. 
pony, 
ymber INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2832 ARCHER AVENUE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


sid ent 4547 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, 24 ILLINOIS 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 


@ MORE FLEXIBLE 
e@ MORE EFFICIENT 


Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be “‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently of the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 
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NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


ee 


nated chief financial officer of 
Carrier. 

Hubert G. Duesberg, W elles- 
ley, Mass., has purchased the 
Lombard Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., and will operate 
the plant as the Lombard Ma- 
chine Co., Inc. While the 
purchase was primarily to 
secure a plant to manufacture 
Peralta machines, the new com- 
pany will continue to make 
woolen and worsted carding 
machinery, Bramwell and Bates 
stvle feeders, metallic breasts, 
roving spoolers, spike, slat and 
feed aprons of all kinds, and 
perform general repairs for 
carding machinery. Mr. Dues- 
berg 1s president and treasurer 
and will continue to handle the 
sales of Peralta machines. 
George M. Naylor, Jr., is execu- 
tive vice-president. Archie C. 
Lade, previously general man- 
ager of B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass., will 
manage the plant and Cecil A. 
Potter will be chief engineer, 
having previously served in a 
similar capacity with B. F. 
Perkins & Son, Inc. James J. 
Rae, principal owner of the old 
company, will remain in charge 
of the old lines and help merge 
them with the Peralta line. 

Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., 
Millbury, Mass., has appointed 
John W. Littlefield, of Green- 
ville, S. C., as an additional 
southern representative of the 
company. He will serve the 
mills in South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas and Oklahoma. 
His headquarters will be at 
Watson-Williams’ southern of- 





D. D. AULT, who heads the new 
branch office in Houston, Texas 
recently opened by the Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. in the 
Citizens State Bank Building. The 
office serves the states of 
Louisiana and Texas with the ex- 
ception of the Panhandle section. 
Mr. Ault has been resident sales 
engineer in Houston for the Bris- 
tol Co. for a number of years. 
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SAM _ KLEIN, who has been 
named western sales manager of 
the Calco Chemical Division of 
American Cyanamid Co. He will 
have offices in Chicago. Em- 
ployed in the dyestuff industry 
since 1907, Mr. Klein was with 
A. Klipstein & Co., and Read 
Holliday & Sons before joining 
Calco in 1917. For the last 20 
years he has been in charge of 
Calco's Lake Department. 


fice, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. Walter F. 
Daboll will continue to repre- 
sent the company in North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Henry K. Barnes Co., Salem, 
Mass., finding that orders are 
ahead of shipments, has re- 
turned its salesmen to the fac- 
torv, where they have all had 
previous experience. To ex- 
plain to customers the result- 
ing lack of contact, the com- 
pany is releasing a mailing piece 
carrying a picture of each sales- 
man with a personal message 
of good will. 

Atwood Machine Co., Ston- 
ington, Conn., has been 
awarded the third star for its 
“E” pennant, indicating the 
fourth consecutive six-month 
period of excellence of produc- 
tion of war material. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, 
Mass., has appointed John L. 
Graves, for the last 25 years 
with the company, to be man- 
ager of their Atlanta, Ga., of- 
fice, serving Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana. As- 
sociated with him will be Miles 
A. Comer, selling agent, and 
H. M. Walsh of the Service 
Department. For the last two 
vears Mr. Graves has been as- 
signed to the Biddeford, Me., 
plant where he served as busi- 
ness manager of the sub-con- 
tract department in connection 
with war work. 

Brown’ Instrument Co., 
Training School Division, Phil- 
adelphia, is conducting the sec 
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PINS PINS 


of Uniform Quality 


In order to insure pins of uniform 
quality, we have installed a com- 
pletely new HARDENING and 
TEMPERING Department for the 
production of pins of any type and 
in any size and quantity. 


Ample Stock 


“See 
holt | 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. | 


301 THIRD AVENUE, 


Points to remember 


ALLEN COMPANY, 136 River Rood 
New Bedford, Mass.—So. Rep. 
Mr. L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, So. Car. 
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otary Pressure Joints 


ay see you’re looking for ways to ease today’s 
“Help Wanted” problem, it will pay to check 
into your stuffing boxes or steam fits. They demand a 
lot of care and attention—for inspecting, servicing and, 
too frequently, for replacing parts worn rapidly by 
misalignment. 


With Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints you save these 
precious hours of labor for more productive work, be- 
cause the Johnson Joint is completely packless, self-oil- 
ing, self-adjusting and even self:aligning. You save also 
the production time that is wasted when machines are 
shut down for stuffing box repair. And with the Johnson 
Joint you have a simpler, easier way to provide modern, 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


For today’s big task these production boosting benefits 
of the Johnson Joint are of first importance. Don’t over- 
look, however, the savings in dollars and cents—in re- 
duced maintenance and longer life—which can quickly 
pay the cost of change-over. Make that your final reason 
for joining the hundreds of Johnson Joint users. 


TODAY'S WAY TO SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll.  gaygmes 
Sliding collar (2) keyed to 

nipple. Carbon graphite seal ring 

(3) and bearing ring (4) which 
eliminate oiling and packing. 

Spring (5) is for initial seating 

only; joint is actually pressure 

sealed when in operation. 


Write for full information 


KNOW THE JOHNSON ELECTRAp 
moat Ps highest q 
and for draimpins . 


set in inac 
- Ask for bulletin, 


7M Lids Corporation 


814 WOOD STREET k) THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Suppliers of 
Blt 
Ra 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, WN. Y. 












BRANCH SALES OFFICES: ————- 


Cincinnati 
New York 
Syracuse 


Charlotte °¢ 
Detroit * 
Pittsburgh 


Boston s 
Cleveland ° 
Philadelphia 


Chicago ° 
New Orleans °* 
e St. Louis °¢ 
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ond 1944 industrial instru- 
ment maintenance and repair 
courses which started May § 
and close Aug. 4. Instruction 
is offered by the Brown com- 
pany gratis to customers of 
the company who wish to send 
students to any of the various 
classes which run consecutively 
up to the closing date. 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has named four new vice presi- 
dents. These officers and their 
former positions follow: R. A. 
Neal, manager of the Switch 
gear Division at the East Pitts 
burgh Westinghouse Works; 
J. K. B. Hare, manager of the 
company’s Central District 
sales activities with headquar- 


ters in Pittsburgh; John H. 
Ashbaugh, manager of the 


Westinghouse Electric Appli 
ance Division, with headquar 
ters in Mansfield, Ohio; and 
H. H. Rogge, manager of the 
company’s Washington — gov- 
ernment office. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has promoted E. 
A. O'Neal, Jr., to the posi- 
tion of production manager of 
the Phosphate Division. Mr. 
O'Neal, who has been plant 
manager of Monsanto’s ‘Tren- 
ton, Mich. plant since Sep- 
tember, 1940, will make his 
headquarters at Anniston, Ala. 
He succeeds Felix N. Wil- 
liams, recently named _ general 
manager of Monsanto’s Plas- 
tics Division at Springfield, 
Mass. James A. Wilson, as- 
sistant plant manager of the 
Trenton plant since Septem 


ber, 1942, has been named 
plant manager to succeed 
O'Neal. 

Brown Instrument Co., Phil 
adelphia, has appointed Ed. 
Crane as industrial sales engi 
necr in the Buffalo area. Mr. 


Crane has been _ transferred 
from the New York citv office. 
He will include the northwest 
section of New York State in 
his territory. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New 
York, recently held concur- 
rently in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles the Third 
Oakite War Production Con- 
ferences on cleaning, de-scal 
ing, de-rusting, de-greasing and 
related production and main- 
tenance operations. Partici 
pating with the entire field 
technical service representa 
tives the staffs of the 
mechanical engineering, chem 
ical and 
and general headquarters. Of 
particular interest to the tex 


wcrc 


research laboratories, 
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RENSHAW SMITH, JR., secre- 
tary of Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., who was elected president 
of the New York Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association for 
1944-45, at the association's 
meeting on May 11. 


tile industry were the informa- 
tion and data exchanged by 
the techmical service _ repre- 
sentatives revealing newly-de- 
vised, time- and cffort-saving 
techniques for expediting such 
maintenance jobs as steam 
pressure cleaning slasher drums, 
dye vats and similar equip- 
ment; cleaning heddles, reeds, 
drop wires and other loom 
parts; de-scaling such process- 


ing cquipment as steam or 
water jacketed muxers, kettles 
and_ shredders This data 1s 


available through the Odakite 
Technical Field Service. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., 
New York, has been awarded 
its first gold star by the U.S 
Maritime Commission for the 
“M” pennant in recognition of 
continued production achieve- 
ment. 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
will be represented in the Car- 
olinas by Marcus M. Brown, 





A. VAUGHN CHINNOCK, who 
has been appointed by Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. to its sales 
development department with 
headquarters in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. For the last four years he 
has been in the research and de- 
velopment department of the 
Hooker company. 
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such 
team 245 Fifth Avenue 589 E. Illinois St. 
um . . . 
ne New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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' ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 
inc. | 
i MANUFACTURERS OF 
in the , pF on | Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surfaces 
ion of vip: A 8 Textile, Laundry despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
hieve- As gs, treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
and terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
ie dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
e Ual- | S e > . . 
ecial Soa Ss if | beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
owe, WRITE US FOR P P | 


SAMPLES AND steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
QUOTATIONS white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 
for our trial offer. 





-D.R. KENYON & SON | 


RARITAN, N. J. 1 | . rt 


Proved Fungus Resistant Proved Lactic Acid 
by FUNGUS TEST Resistant by ACID TEST 

‘K, who ? 

Hooke || and DRYING 
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nd de STEELCOTE MFG. CO. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer—Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Throwsters 
of Yarns 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


We take pride in the fact that we were pio- 
neers in the practical application of *Avconit 


(ELUAUUAUUAEOOAUDUADOAEDOEDUAUTNEEONDUAUEUAGOATOEOUAEA AEC AE ANE AEEAATO EEUU DEEN AE MAAT AENEAN AAA AU AANA EAA AEA A TTA EN EA AEAAA NN 


in the sizing and processing of high twist 
Rayon yarns. 


It now affords us great pleasure to announce 
that we are prepared to process Rayon yarns 
with the new improved *Avconit No. 4, for 


immediate delivery. 


We have been cooperating with the research 
department of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration for weeks in making practical com- 
mercial tests, and as a result of these tests 
we recommend the use of *Avconit No. 4 in 
the processing of either Viscose, Bemberg or 
Acetate high twist yarns. 


We are changing over our entire production 
to *Avconit No. 4 as we consider it superior 
in every way to No. 3. 


For best results have your yarns processed 
by 


PULVUGUEUU ELD ATT AEE ED OECTA 


HEINEMAN 


2701 Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
123 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. P. Murphy 
813 Guilford Bldg. 
C. 


Greensboro, N. 


C. D. Gott Co. 
3303 Brainerd Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


*Trade Mark 
American Viscose Corp. 
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NEWS ABOUT SUPPLIERS 





a long-time resident of that 
section. He succeeds K. J. 
Pederson who recently left to 
assume duties in the company’s 
central sales district. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
appointed Dr. H. Wade Rine- 
hart, chemist with the com- 
pany for the last 18 years, to 
the newly established position 
of personnel manager of the 
company’s Rayon Technical 
Division. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has appointed Fe- 
lix N. Williams, formerly pro- 
duction manager of the Phos- 
phate Division, to be general 
manager of the company’s 
Plastics Division at Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Williams succeeds 
the late John C. Brooks. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has appointed 
Dr. Eugene McCauliff as tech- 
nical sales director. He will 
devote his time to the esters, 
synthetic waxes, emulsifying 
agents, etc., manufactured by 
Glyco. 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
made a price reduction of 50¢ 
a pound for nylon molding 
powder. Developed for war 
uses, nylon injection molding 
powder was priced at $2.10 
per pound when first placed 
on sale in June, 1942. The 
new price is $1.60. Sales for 
the last 22 months have been 
confined 100% to the armed 
forces. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Frank Moody Bif- 
fen, for 15 years on the staff 
of Foster D. Snell, Inc., was 
recently elected to Fellowship 
in the Institute of Chemistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Mr. Biffen is experienced in 
many phases of chemistry. His 
most recent scientific publica- 
tion is a book “Commercial 
Methods of Analysis” written 
in collaboration with Dr. Snell 
for fall publication by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 


Ansul Chemical Co., Mar- 
inette, has appointed Carl L. 
Wallfred of the Batelle Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, as man- 
ager of its pilot plant depart- 
ment. 


Owens - Corning __ Fiberglas 
Corp., Newark, Ohio, has ele- 
vated Harry R. Winkle, comp- 
troller and treasurer, to the 
post of vice president. He will 
continue to serve as comptrol- 
ler and treasurer. 
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LEON R. LUDWIG, formerly 
head of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co.'s Circuit Breaker 
and Protective Devices Division, 
who has been named manager of 
the Motor Division. Holder of 
more than a score of patents, 
Mr. Ludwig worked with Dr, 
Joseph Slepian, associate direc- 
tor of the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories, to develop the Igni- 
tron, a power tube which con- 
verts alternating current into di- 
rect current. He succeeds R. W. 
Owens, resigned. 


Carbide & Carbon Chem. 
icals Corp., South Charleston, 
W. Va.—The nation’s most dis- 
tinguished award for achieve: 
ment in the plastics industry, 
the John Wesley Hyatt gold 
medal, was presented on May 
11 to Dr. Stuart D. Douglas, 
head of Plastics Research, Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. Dr. Douglas was se- 
lected for his work in polymer 
zation of vinyl resins. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has recently 
created a plastics and chem: 
ical sales division headed by 
Herman R. Thies. 


Sylvania Electric Products, § 


Inc., Salem, Mass., is negotiat: 
ing for purchase of the capital 
stock of Colonial Radio Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., according to 4 
joint statement by A. H. Gard- 
ner, president of Colonial, and 
Walter E. Poor, president of 
Sylvania. 


Walter Kidde & Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J., has purchased the 
business assets and good will 
of the U. S. Fire Protection 
Co., makers of Ingas gas-genet- 
ating systems, formerly of Ho- 
boken and Milwaukee. 


Wiremold Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has appointed J. E. 
Love, district manager at Pitts 
burgh, and G. W. Sundstrom, 
district manager at New York, 
to handle the Wiremold bust 
ness in upper New York State 
which was formerly handled 
by E. E. Card, who is 10 
longer with the company. 
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Rubber 


STANDARD 
“| KIER BOILING 


‘oducts, @ FOr better whites and level results, use 
egotiat § a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
| oor cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
a: ;@ your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
1. G - some stains are eliminated and scarce 


ial, chlorine is saved. 
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Ask the STANDARD service staff 
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sed the § procedure for better whites with less 
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eeeinher new world of tomorrow 


she will revel in the joy of again wearing sheer 
alluring hosiery and voluminous gowns of exqui- 
site beauty. Gone will be all the wartime restric- 
tions, she will know no further need to save on 
». yardage. Yet, though she still chooses hosiery and’ 
fabries-for their loveliness, she will expect the wear - 
and service to which she has been educated. Dura- 
Beau Finishes give positive assurance of lasting 
beatity now, and in the days to come—and there 
is a DuraBeau Finish for every Fibre and Fabric. 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 


lartford, A 

J. £. 
“IDIAMOND 
dstrom, 
v Yo ALKALI COMPANY 
id Dusl- 
x state | ~STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
handled GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


- jg no MM Plants at CINCINNATI * JERSEY CITY + LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES * DALLAS, TEXAS 








SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Saftenere, 0 Oils, Finishes 
® Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. ¢ St. Catharines, Ont., Can, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYESTUFFS - DYEWOODS 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


for Textiles and Allied Trades 


vA 


PROGRESSIVE 
RESEARCH 


in War 
as in Peace 


Our many years of experience 
in the manufacture of Quality 
Products enable us not only to 
meet the pressing problems of 
Today . .. but also to help you 
prepare for the requirements of 
tomorrow. We are pleased to 
place this experience and our 
research facilities at your dis- 
posal. Tell us how we may 
serve you. 


A FULL LINE OF Dyestuffs, Converted 
Starches, Waterproofing Agents, Sulpho- 
nated Oils, Finishing Compounds, Penetra- 
tors, Detergents and other Chemical 
Specialties. 


COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, ae 


Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 


eilera tet ali Kansas City Montreal 


| Manufacturers to 
| with Governmental agencies in 


NEWS ABOUT 


Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., pres 


| ident of Cramerton Mills, Cra- 
| merton, N. C., has been ap- 


pointed to head a group named 
by the National Association of 
cooperate 


efforts to solve current produc- 
tion, transition and _ postwar 


problems. 


Dewey A. Windsor has suc- 
ceeded the late C. O. Weissen- 


| burger, as president of the 


Marietta Mfg. Co., Point 
Pleasant, Va. 


Ferdinand Thun and Henry 
Jannsen, principals of Wyo- 
missing Industries, Reading, 
Pa., have lately advised the 


| West Reading Fire Co., West 


Reading, Pa., that they have 
ordered for them a $12,000 
fire pumper apparatus which 
will be presented to them free 


| of cost to take the place of the 
| old one now in use which is 
| badly worn. 


John K. Cauthen, Clinton, 
S. C., has been elected secre- 
tary of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of South 


| Carolina, a newly created posi 


tion. 


Willard H. Cummings, 


| treasurer of Danicl Cummings 
| Co., at Newport, Me., has re 
| cently been reelected president 


of the Maine Woolen & 


| Worsted Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation. Vice-president is Earle 
Foss, president of Wilton 
Woolen Mills; and_ treasurer, 


| Allen Jagger, treasurer and 


buyer of Jagger Bros., Inc., 
Sanford. 


Richard C. Remmey, of 
Greensboro, N. C., who has 
been with Mock-Judson-V och- 
ringer, Inc., 15 years and 
who is company purchasing 
agent and assistant to presi- 
dent, and Nathaniel J. New- 
man, who has been with the 
firm more than 15 years and 
is now in charge of sales, have 
been clected vice presidents. 


Sir Frank Platt, Britain’s 
cotton controller, and seven 
Lancashire mill men, were 
guests recently of the River 
side & Dan _ River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. ‘The men 


are making a tour of this coun- 
try to examine American pro- 
duction methods, and have 
visited many other mills. 


John T. Shea, formerly with 
Oncita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., as vice president and 
general manager, has become 
associated with the P. H. 
Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., as an executive 
in the manufacturing .depart- 
ment. 


Edwin Malloy, president of 
Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, 
S. C., has purchased one of 
the city’s oldest landmarks and 
show places, the McKay home, 
known as the “Lafayette 
House.” Mr. Malloy bought 
the historic old home from 
the family which had held title 
to the property for the last 
72 years. ‘The house was built 
in 1822. General Lafayette 
visited there in 1825. 


C. W. Gunter, who is plant 
manager of Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C., has 
been elected a vice president 
of the company. 


James M. Buchan has been 
appointed — vice president in 
charge of merchandising of 
\leo Mills, Inc., the rayon 
subsidiary of M. Lowenstein 


"GEORGE S. ELLIOTT of Dallas 


Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., who 
was elected fo full term as presi- 
dent of Alabama Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association at recent 
meeting. He had been serving 


out the unexpired term of the late 
G. H. Moore who died in office. 
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Processing CLOTH 
with Plastics in solution 





Our new 20 page Catalog No. 
112 describes in detail the me- 
chanical features ofWALDRON 
Treaters. Explains most modern 
processing for plastics treated 


Complete machine line fills 
fibres or coats surface of ma- 
terial in web form with plastics 
in solution —unrolls, impreg- 
nates or coats, dries, cools, 
products. 


ema 7A) 0), Cone 
a at Tae 


guides and rewinds. 


Main Office and Works 
New Brunswick, 
ee th 











With a MODEL “J” HAND 
TACHOMETER 
Triple Ronges 
300— 1200 R.P.M. 

1000— 4000 R.P.M. 
3000—12000 R.P.M. 


) RUGGED-RELIABLE-CONTINUOUSLY 
F INDICATING TYPE 


Y wRITE FOR BULLETIN 4706 
Bila eee ete @ 


® 27 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y 


When You Change 
Your Address.. 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD coming to you each month if you will 
promptly advise us of any change of address. 
A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
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**FAIRBANKS-MORSE SCALES—ARBITERS OF BUSINESS" 


- 


The Decision Is Final! 


Today, many industries are effecting substantial 
savings with Fairbanks-Morse Scales equipped 
with Printomatics that print weight records— 
eliminate errors—simplify bookkeeping and 


inventories. 


Since 1830—Fairbanks-Morse Scales have been 
rendering split-second decisions recognized as 
fair and absolute by buyers and sellers alike. They 
know that the accuracy and long life built into 
Fairbanks-Morse Scales give added protection— 
definite plus values—wherever fast, accurate, 


efficient weighing is essential. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
296 Fairbanks-Morse Building, 


Chicago 5, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Matas) TL 
a La SCALES Aim BAes 
PLS STOKERS A Td 
GENERATORS FARM EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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Fillet Cloth Cy CARBORUNDUM 


210 





THE GROOVING HAS A 
LOT TO DO WITH IT! 


«“ 4A LOXITE” Card Grinding Fillet Cloth has 
A. a grooved coating or grinding surface— 
and this special feature has a lot to do with its 
speed of cut—with its producing proper points 
on the wires. 


And it’s a strong, durable, yet flexible cloth 
that won't shed its abrasive grain. A longer 
wearing cloth because of the hard, sharp, 
tough “Aloxite” grain and the strength of the 


extra heavy, non-stretching cloth backing. 
Made in 1 and 11% inch standard widths and 
in special widths if desired. Order from your 
supply dealer. The Carborundum Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

* * * 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, 
Detroit, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Cleveland, 


Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids 





(Carborundum and Aloxite are registered trade marks of and indicate 


manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 








NEWS ABOUT MEN 


& Sons, Inc. He was previ- 
ously associated with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in charge 
of buying and distribution for 
the Fashion Division. 


General Pierre Ryckmans, 
governor-general of the Bel- 
gian Congo, accompanied by 
his aide and Major Bigwood, 
Belgian military attache, was 
a recent visitor at the Nashua 


and Jackson Mills of the 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, 
N. H. Company officials gave 


a luncheon in their honor at 
the Nashua Country Club. 


Caesar Cone, of the Cone 
Export & Commission Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been 
appointed a member of the 
alumni committee in charge 
of arranging for the observance 
in 1945 of the University of 
North Carolina’s Sesquicen- 
tennial. 


Clarence J. White, Jr., for 
the last four years a sales field 
engineer for the Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., operat- 
ing from the New York office, 
has been granted a leave of 
absence to join the staff of 
WPB’s textile, cloth and 
leather goods division. 


C. J. Quinn, associated with 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
Saylesville, R. I., and Sayles- 
Biltmore Bleacheries, Inc., Bilt- 
more, N. C., for 28 years, has 
been made sales manager. 


Lawrence R. Brumby has 
been appointed as factory man- 
-” by Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 

Ga.; P. S. Findlay, Jr., is now 
general superintendent of the 
mills, and John §S. Turner is 
agent of the corporation at 
Columbus, Ga. “The position 
of ‘factory manager’ is a new 
one made necessary by changes 
and developments in the tex- 
tile industry,” said William D. 
Anderson, chairman of the 
board of Bibb. Mr. Brumby 
joined the firm in 1920. He 
was made general superintend- 
ent in 1938. Mr. Findlay 
became superintendent of the 
Porterdale mill in 1935. Mr. 
Turner joined Bibb in 1920 at 
Porterdale. Following his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Brumby an- 
nounced promotions in various 
divisions. A. J. Dennis, former 
superintendent of No. 1 mill 
in Macon, was advanced to 
superintendency of the Macon 
division. A. D. Dudney, as- 
sistant superintendent at No. 1 
mill, was promoted to super- 
intendent. B. B. Snow, su- 
perintendent of the Macon 


division, has been named su- 





CLARENCE J. WHITE, Jr., sales 
field engineer for Callaway Mills, 
New York, who has been granted 
a leave of absence to join the 
staff of the Textile Division of 
the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He began his new 
duties May 1. 


perintendent of the Porterdale 
division. R. M. Stephens will 
become superintendent of the 
Columbus-Bibb division. 


Joseph R. Bentert, of Lon- 
don, Ontario, has been ap- 
pointed head of the knitting 
division of the State College 
Textile School, Raleigh, N. C. 
Mr. Bentert, a native of New 
Munster, Wis., will spend a 
considerable portion of his 
time providing technical as- 
sistance to the hosiery mills 
of North Carolina, and will 
take a leading part in organ- 
izing and conducting group 
meetings for hosiery manufac- 
turers, according to Malcolm 
Campbell, dean of the school. 
Mr. Bentert resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
to accept the college position. 
He had been connected with 
the Canadian firm for over 20 
years. 


Leroy S. Converse of the 
Standards Department of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., New York, 
has been appointed secretary 
of the Tire Cord & Fabrics 
Section, Committee D-13 on 
Textile Materials, of the Amer- 
ican Society For Testing Ma- 
terials. 


Miss Ruth L. Mills has been 
appointed sales promotion di- 
rector for Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. She 
will be responsible for the 
styling, advertising and promo- 
tion of both hosiery and under- 
wear and will be in charge of 


the New York office. 
S. M. Ford, 


dent manager 
Aikman’s Plant E, 


since 1935 res! 
of Collins & 
Roxboro, 
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TRADE MARE REGISTERED 


NON- OIL 


U.S. PAT Overs e POMELON COUNTMmES 


Reduce Bearing Wear 
Get Perfect Carding 


NON-FLUID OIL helps preserve the close and accurate adjust- 
ment of Doffer and Top Flats, thus insuring strong, even sliver. 
Drip-less and waste-less, it stays in bearings, giving constant, 
dependable lubrication. Outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 












When overhauling frames 
remember rings are “repairs” 


By installing rings NOW there are dis- 
tinct advantages: 1. The cost is readily 


DANA WARP MILLS absorbed. 2. Replacement of worn or 


out-moded rings adds urgently needed 








. production. DIAMOND FINISH rings 

Westbrook, Maine bring you the extra fine finish that 
assures easy starting, plus advanced 

Cotton yarns, single and ply designs that permit new high operating 





Cotton warps, single and ply | | standards. 
Colored yarns and warps 


| 

Spun rayon—yarns and warps | | WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 
1 | 
| 


We make all types 
of holders 


aeNS grein: Deny. SPINNING EN RING CO. 


Wy 


Makers of Spinning and mee Jivister Rings since 1873 











THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinning and Twister Travelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American® Hicks ® Wilson 


United States Standard 
Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


ALDON SPINNING MILLS| [ 


ALTRED W. CAYEDON 





MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. 
P.O. Box 1565, Providence, R. |., Charlotte, N. C. 


Nerime % Specialty Yarma 


SELL DIRECT TALCOTTVILLE, CONN, 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue Two exclusive Features 

Philadelphia, Pa. Affording Long Life: 

1. Automatic-bobbin holders 

equipped with holding wings 

arns or a ur oses electrically hardened all the 
way through. 

2. Holding wings held posi- 

tively in position by skeleton 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


washer—no sliding around. 


We make holders for %4"' to 
212" bobbin heads, including 
large-package wood and paper 
bobbins, also special bobbins. 
| Duplex holders take both auto- 
matic and non-automatic bobbins 


Representatives:— 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer Mr. Arthur Bone 
99 Chauncy St. The Merchandise Mart. 4436 Worth St. 
Boston ti, Mass. Suite 1076 Los Angeles 33, California 
Chicago 54, If. 


Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Fifty Years 
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WORSTED - COTTON - SPUN RAYON 


WHITMAN SERVICE 
1852-1944 


During 92 years The William 
Whitman Company, Inc., and its 
predecessors have served the inter- 
ests of important mills and users of 
yarns, seeking to establish for its 
customers a steady flow of depend- 


able, quality yarns. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and 


Mixes. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


French-spun Worsted and Merino 


Blend Yarns. 


Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 


wea’ Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


NONQUITT_MILLS 


Cotton and Spun Rayon Yarns, 
Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 


Wool Mixtures. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 


BOSTON, 78 Chauncy St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1600 Arch St. 


NEW YORK, 26] Fifth Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bidg. 





| superintendent _ of 


|NEWS ABOUT MEN 


N. C., has been transferred to 
the New York office of the 
company, and W. Guthrie 


| Bradsher, for the last several 
| years assistant resident manager 


of the plant, has been trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia 
plant. J. M. Dempsy, for- 
merly resident manager of one 
of the Philadelphia plants, has 
succeeded Ford at Roxboro. 


C. M. Vanstory, Jr., assist- 
ant treasurer of Burlington 
Mills Corp, Greensboro, N. C., 
has been elected a member of 


| the City Council to serve the 


unexpired term of Harry R. 


| Stanley. 


Harold V. King has been 
made agent of the Hill Mfg. 
Co, Lewiston, Me., to suc- 
ceed Edward L. Lyon, who 


| has become manager of War- 
| wick Mills, West Warwick, 


R. I. Mr. King was one time 
overseer for the Hill plant and 
for eleven years has been 
agent for the Bates Mfg. Co. 


Herman Parker has _ been 
made general manager of the 


| converting department of the 


Sewn Products Division of 


| Textron Inc., Providence, R. 
| I. The division has cutting 


and sewing plants at Lowell 
and East Hampton, Mass., and 


| Manchester, N. H. Mr. Par- 


ker has been in charge of pro- 
duction and converting for 
French Fabrics Co since 1932. 


Richard Spessard, a gradu- 
ate of Washington & Lee 
University, has been named 
as head of the engineering 
division of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va., to succeed 
George N. Miller, who had 
resigned after 25 years service 
with the mills. 


Irving Teplitz, formerly of 
Kanman ‘Textiles, Inc., New 


| York, is now associated with 


Governor Fabrics Corp., New 


York. 


Samuel J. Miller has joined 


| the Century Ribbon Mill, Inc., 


as superintendent of its Por- 
tage, Pa., division which 


throws hosiery and crepe yarns. 


J. Henry Ellis, for the last 
25 years superintendent of 
spinning at Jackson Mills, Iva, 
S. C., has resigned to become 
carding, 
spinning and winding at Pied- 
mont Bagging Co., Anderson, 
DB, A2, 


W. O. Reed has resigned 
as superintendent of spinning 
at Clark Thread Co., Pelham, 


E. B. MATHEWSON, who hes 
been appointed operations man- 
ager of North Star Woolen Mill 
Co. and Lima Woolen Mills Co. 


Ga., and has accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Anniston 
Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala. 


Mark Z. McGill, assistant 
treasurer of Collins & Aikman 
Corp., Philadelphia, has been 
elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, 


for the fiscal year 1944-45. 


C. L. (Dump) Allen has ac- 
cepted the position of super- 
intendent of spinning, wind- 
ing and warping at Monroe 
Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


W. F. Coiley has been pro- 
moted from overseer of weav- 
ing to assistant superintendent 
at the Harris Emery Co., Que- 
chee, Vt. 


Simon E. Fields has become 
weaving overseer for the Royal 
Woolen Co., Sabattus, Maine. 


Marvin Jaegger has been ap- 
pointed overseer of carding for 
Meredith Linen Mills, Mere- 
dith, N. H. 


C. O. Cronic has resigned 
his position with the Valway 
plant of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., and has become 
superintendent of weaving at 
Dunson Mills, LaGrange. 


John Holmes, of Fisherville, 
Mass. has succeeded Edmund 
Kuehnel as overseer of spit- 
ning and carding at Pittsfield 
Mills, Pittsfield, N. H. 


Henry Thomas, superintend- 
ent of Stonecutter Cotton 
Mills, Spindale, N. C., i 
president of the newly-orgam 
ized Spindale Rotary Club. 
Dave Mathews, assistant sec 
retary-treasurer of Spindale 
Mills, was named secretary and 
treasurer of the club. 


W. C. McBee, superintend- 
ent of the cloth room o 
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Perfect Seams for 


Finishi 
EVEN when oper- 
ated by the lowest 
paid help, the Dins- 
more No. 1 Hand 
Power Portable Rail- 
way sewing machine 


provides faultless 
seams. 


This machine does 
its work anywhere, 
being easily moved 
about at will. It is an efficient practical means of 
joining the ends of cloth for its passage through 
such finishing operations as shearing, dyeing, 
printing, etc. 


These machines will saw wet or dry, thick or thin 
goods, and are built in different lengths for any 
width of cloth. 


The seam can be sewed very near the edge and 
is easily removable. The edges come out all even. 
Write for complete catalog. 


[ pINSMORE MFe. C O. 


Machine and Hand Knitting 


| French-Bradford |! 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 


Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 


Company 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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" FIRST THINGS 
COME FIRST" 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 





Your Uncle Sam has right of way insofar 
as our facilities are concerned. His re- 
quirements and his orders come FIRST, 
and we are proud to serve our country. 
At the same time, we regret that it may 
be necessary to ask our customers — 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 


to wait, until we can care 


for their needs. 


Circular Knitting Machines 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


he WE ct 
FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER- — 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 


Cherokee Falls Mills, Cherokee 
Falls, S. C., for the last 18 
years during which his de- 
crane handled more than 
257,350,000 yards of cloth, and 
prior to that time with mills 
in Greenville, S. C., and in 
| North Carolina, recently _re- 
tired after 56 years service in 
| the textile industry. He is suc- 
ceeded at Cherokee by H. C. 


Dixon. 


F. K. Keasler has become 
assistant superintendent of Riv- 
erdale Cotton Mills, Enoree, 
B:G. 































J. D. Barbee, formerly pro- 
duction manager of Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been promoted to superintend- 
ent. 


Mrs. Eliza Basham, who last 
month rounded out 52 vears 
of service in the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 


ville, Va., was honored on 
May 14 by fellow-workers at 
her home. She has been a 


warp-tender most of the time, 
going to work for the mills 
when she was 9 years of age 
and still being on the job. 





and a running time meter is in- \g x : 
cluded on the control panel. ; 
After setting exposure cycle on . 
the control panel the Weather- | LT 


Ometer is safe to be left in con- Henry, vice-president 
|and general manager of the 





tinuous operation over night 






without attention except to re- | ie gel ~ - ee 
place carbons once in 24 hours. ap anes eee wre 
as he is about to enter the 






Seal services. The company 
|is now under the management 
of D. R. La Far, Jr., newly- 
| clected president, and Harry 


wae wy ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY |'T. Allen, vice-president, who 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois | also owns the Harden Mfg. 


The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 











Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- | Co., with offices in Gastonia, 
a ee eather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the N. ome and plants in Rock 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world, | Hill, . c.. and _ Gastonia. 






C. H. Boyd will continue as 


| general superintendent. 











J. M. Cheatham, vice presi- 
dent of Dundee Mills, Inc., 


& 
| Griffin, Ga., on leave, has been 
| commissioned an ensign in the 
| Naval Reserve, and is taking 
|an indoctrination course at 
J. Norman Pease, on leave 

* 










Princeton University. 

as head of J. N. Pease & Co., 
Charlotte, has reached his 
Pacific destination with the 
Special Service Engineering 
| Regiment which he commands, 
| with rank of colonel. 





Inc., 















2, 
Morgan Cotton 
| Hill, N. C., until he entered 


9 THE TERRELL CLEANING the | armed Services in July, 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM J |euenent, Fourth Corps Are 


curement, Fourth Corps Area 
Supply Depot, Ga., has been 
The improved TYPE K stripper; Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a modern, 


Phillips, treasurer of 
Mills, Laurel 








promoted to lieutenant colonel. 


W. B. Moore, 





assistant treas- 







compact system for increasing the efficiency and urer of Cramerton Mills, Inc., 
lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. Cramerton, N. C., prior to 
entering the armed services, 





now stationed at Fort Benning 





ry ° Ga., where he is taking ; 
The Terrell MachineCo, Znc§ | oi teh ane 
moted to first lieutenant in 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


rab wicew es Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 
E. W. S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd.....Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co...... Manchester, England.—European Agt. 


the Marine Corps Reserve. 





James F. Notman.... 





James R. Sherwood, former 
manager of Nolde & Horst 
Co., Tenn. Div., McMinnville, 

w | Tenn., is now in the Army. 
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Men in Armed Services 





JOSEPH E. GOODAVAGE, of 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. officer- 
in-charge of the Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing Section, Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain. 
For 18 years prior to 1942 he 
was associate professor of chem- 
istry and dyeing at the Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute. 


He is stationed at Camp Lee, 
Va., Co. C., Headquarters Bn., 
ASFTC. J. Howard Zechman 
is now manager of this plant. 


D. Cogburm, on 
the Atlanta, Ga., 
Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, is now 
stationed at Peterson Field, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., where 
he is flying a B-24 Consolidated 
Liberator “bomber. 


Robert F. Morris, Jr., for- 
merly associated with National 
Aniline Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Works, Char 
lotte, N. C., is now serving as 
lieutenant with the Army Ait 
Forces in India as a bombat- 
dicr. He has been awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the Air Medal, with an 
Oak Leaf Cluster for each. 


John Thomas Hasty, Jr. 
Charlotte, N. C., associated 
with the E. I. du Pont de 
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LANE 


The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 


GENERAL 


w.T. LANE <« sros., inc. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Manufacturers : 








BRAIDERS 


We offer a complete line of 
high quality braiders for round, 
tubular and flat braids. 


Information gladly furnished 
on request 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


304 Pearl St. 
PROVIDENCE 7, R. I. 








an ee 
PT Uy 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milane 
ting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Tr 

s and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machins 

s, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 


tnese Points, Transfer Points c 


Sheet Metal Specialties to 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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Gain Production 


a 


Model S-1 
Single Head Spring 


| Needle Knitting Machine 


Designed for overcoating and 





With These 
Two NEW 


Knitting 
Machines 


Revolutionary design 
has been achieved in 
some features of these 
machines. For instance: 
The B-15 has automatic 
adjustment of jacks— 
NO JACK RING 
NO JACK CAM RING 


This eliminates the old 
trouble of plugging up 


the . space . between 
rings. 





WRITE FOR 


heavy cloths, but will run the 
| finest underwear just as easily. 
| Gives greater production, at 
| lower costs, and better fabrics. 


Backed by 
Nearly 100 Years 
of Experience 


Both these machines 
are simplified in scien- 
tific design throughout 
—to assure you new re- 
sults in low-cost pro- 
duction, clean opera- 


tion, steady perform- 


| ance and a richer, finer 


Let us 
outline to you the full 


quality fabric. 


scope of their produc- 
tion in a variety of fab- 


rics. 


THE FULL DETAILS 





New Model B-15 
Multiple Feed Latch 
Needle Knitting Machine 


For straight high production of 
standard cloth at lowest pos- 
sible cost under continuous op- 
erations. A bread and butter 
producer. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Inc. 


622 Oneida St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Lands 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


in Textile Leathers and Loom Strapping 


We consider the superior quality of Champion 


Products to be made of many things. The tangi- 
ble qualities like the finest raw materials and ex- 
pert workmanship come first. Also included are 
the intangible qualities —those elements of effi- 
ciency, of service, of research and development 
—products of imagination. Together they form 


what CHAMPION stands for in textile leathers. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 











DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form over-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
machines. We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. Write 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J. 


QVEETY-YAR( 


For 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 
AONTGOMERY 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Designer and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
' 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Nemours & Co., Charlotte 
office before entering the serv- 
ice, has been commissioned 
lieutenant, in the Navy Re- 
serve and ordered to indoctri- 
nation school at Hollywood, 
Fla. 


Wm. T. Davidson, Jr., sup- 
erintendent of the sanforizing 
department of the Cliffside 
Mills, Cliffside, N. C., has en- 
tered the armed services and 
is now stationed at Camp 
Wolters, Tex. 


Obituary 


B. H. Bristow Draper, presi- 
dent of Draper Corp. and an 
outstanding figure in the tex- 
tile industry, died at his home 
in Hopedale, Mass., on June 4. 
He was a great grandson of 
Ira Draper, whose invention of 
a loom temple in 1816 was 
the first of the long list of 
improvements contributed to 
the textile industry by the 
Draper family, including in 
particular the automatic 
in 1894. He was the cldest 
son of the late Eben S. Dra- 
per, former governor of Massa- 
chusetts and likewise head of 
the Draper organization. He 
is survived by three sons, B. H. 
Bristow Jr., Eben, and Robert 
Caulfield, of whom the former 
is treasurer of Draper Corp. 
His brother, Eben S., is a 
director. 

Mr. Draper was born in 
New York City 59 years ago; 
attended St. Mark’s School, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
Harvard University; and served 
as a private in field artillery 
in the first World War. He 
began work at the Draper 
plant in Hopedale as an ap- 
prentice and rose to assistant 
agent, treasurer, and finally 
president in 1929. He was 
also a director of Calhoun 
Mills, First National Bank of 
Boston, and United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., and had served 
as president of Queen City 
Cotton Co., Harmony Mills, 
and Pilgrim Mills. 


Dudley L. Jennings, 74, for 
some years president of Beau- 
mont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., died recently. He re- 
tired from this position three 
vcars ago. 


John T. McGrath, 64, pres- 
ident and treasurer of New 
England Fibre Blanket Co., 
Worcester, Mass., died May 
AZ: 

Charles H. Prescott, 61, 
president of Western Shade 
Cloth Co of Missouri, the St. 
Louis branch of Western Shade 
Cloth Co. of Chicago, died 
in St. Louis recently. 


Claude 
82, Charlotte, 


Baxter Suttle, Sr., 
N. C., for 25 


B. H. Bristow Draper 


vears head of the old Elizabeth 
Mills there and prior to that 
superintendent of Laboratory 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., died 
May 4. 


Carl K. Newton, 67, presi 
dent of Winslow & Co., Bos 
ton wool house, died at New- 
ton, Mass., on May 12. He 
had been connected with the 
company for over 50 years. 


John J. Clarke, Jr., 50, a 
partner in Clarke Belting Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., died in that 
city on May 1l. He was a 
native of Providence, R. I., and 
had been located in Lawrence 
for 32 years. 


John Alvin Shumate, vice 
president of the  Leaksville 
Woolen Mills and in charge of 
all production at the com- 
pany’ plant near Charlotte, 
N. C., died recently. 


Wesley A. Hunt, 46, presi- 
dent. of the recently organized 
Hunt Mfg. Agency, distribu- 
tors of textile supplies, La- 
Grange, Ga., died May 1. 


T. Frederick Bell, 62, gen- 
eral manager for the last 34 
years of Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C., died May 19. 
He was previously treasurer 
of the Victoria Mill. 


Frederick Jackson, 74, who 
until his retirement about 10 
years ago, was southern repre- 
sentative of the Univers al 
Winding Co, of Boston, : died 
recently in Charlotte, N. C. 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 














sup- 
‘izing 
ffside 
Ss en- 
~ OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 
WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Merrow Class A Machines, illustrated, have Quality Results ast High Production 
made possible quality production, high speed and . - 
low operating costs to a degree greater than ever Convenient Handling 
—— wea are easy to handle, simple to adjust, 
sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and cane . ai : 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us Minimum Time Out for Adjustment 
or our distributor nearest you demonstrate the e 
= of these machines on samples of your own or Repair — Low Upkeep Costs 
abric. 
Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged for 
Your W ork—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are on Call to Advise 
You Suitable. Machine Arrangements for Various War Work and Proper Care and 
Operation of Machine. 
ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 
beth THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
— STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 
died 2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 
resi te, 
Bos- 
New- 
| 





He 


“|| Acme Products 
Co. for seamless hosiery knitting 


that 


‘and Speak for themselves 


KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


‘ SRANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


| Let us tell you why WRITE 


—and how ... just 


oo CRANE ox 


| 
| MANUFACTURING CO. 
| LAKEPORT, N. H. 


| Spring Latch Needle 


‘KNITTING MACHINERY 
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|| ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
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Relieve 
MAN-POWER Shortage! 


Use Our 


LONGSHOT BELT OILER 


and 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL 


They offer lowest-cost method of belt lubri- | 
cation, with maximum safety and ef- 
ficiency. 


LONGSHOT OILER only $15.00 Protecis 
LIFE and LIMBS. 




























































































is worth the 





The safety feature alone 








price. Improves morale. 


DU-GRIP BELT OIL preserves, pulls, and 
cleans. 























Permits treating running belts, under load, 
without interrupting production. 


























Eliminates belt-cleaning on week-end. 
DU-GRIP is popular with the textile in- 
dustry. 




















| 
LONGSHOT and SHORTSHOT | 
BEARING OILERS also avail- 
able. 


Literature, and Booklet, “Bet- | 
ter Belt Maintenance” on re- 
quest. 


| 
Du-Grip Mig. Co. | 
3142 Bellevue Road | 
TOLEDO 6, OHIO 


































































































Testing Equipment Which Sets Standards 
In a number of instances, tests designated as "'stand- 
ard" by Societies, laboratories, etc., are based on 
*Scott Testers. Rely on our 60 models for authorita- 


tive results on tensile, hysteresis, twist, crepeage, 
flexing, burst, etc. 



































































HENRY L SCOTT C 













95 Blackstone St. 
e Providence, 











PENETRANTS ® DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
a ee 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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sentative of the Universal 
Winding Co., of Boston, died 
recently in Charlotte, N. C. 
He was a native of North 
Andover, Mass., and joined 
Universal in 1906. He moved 
to Charlotte in 1909. 


J. Harry McGinty, Atlanta 
representative of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., died in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 20. He was past presi- 
dent of Atlanta Textile Club. 


William H. Richardson, as- 
sociated with the worsted varn 
business for many years, died 
in Washington recently. He 
was attached to the Wool, 
Cordage & Textile Machin- 
ery Division of WPB. His 
home was in Philadelphia and 
he had recently been represen- 
tative of Thomas H. Ball, 
Botany Worsted Mills and 
Griswold Spinning Co. 


William C. Deininger, 59, 
of Charlotte, N. C., area man- 
ager for New England Cotton 
Waste Association, president 
of the Southern Textile Waste 
Association, and vice-president 
of the National Textile Waste 
Association, died at Charlotte 


May 7. Born in Stuttgart, 
Germany, he came to the 
United States when he was 


18, and moved to Charlotte 
% 


from Boston 32 years ago. 


William H. Turner, secretary 
of Rugby Knitting Mills, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for more than 
30 years, died May 10. A 
native of England, Mr. Turner 
came to Buffalo 58 years ago. 


Benjamin A. Duce, 69, 
agent and resident manager of 
Shawsheen Mills of American 
Woolen Co, at Andover, Mass., 
until retirement in 1938, died 
recently. He had held that 
position for 11 years, after 
serving the American Woolen 
as overseer of weaving in the 
Ayer Mills and general super- 
intendent in the Washington 
Mills. 


John H. Wilkins, 71, re- 
tired textile manufacturer, for- 
merly of Bessemer City, died 
at Rutherfordton, N. C., re- 
cently. 


Leroy Abner Werts, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of 
Mills Mill, Greenville, S. C., 
and formerly associated with 
Belton Cotton Mills, Belton, 
S. C., died recently. 


Capt. Wm. A. (Billy) Nich- 
olson, 26, Darlington, S. C., 
associated with Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., son of W. 
S. Nicholson, treasurer of the 
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Darlington Mfg. Co., was 
killed April 27, when the plane 
he was flying crashed and ex- 
ploded outside of Lillington, 
N. C. He was an army air 
corps pilot of Love Field, Tex. 
He was graduated from David- 
son College and studied chem- 
istry for two years at Clemson. 


Henry C. Curtis, 71, Greens- 
boro, N. C., for many years 
with the Cone Export & 
Commission Co., Greensboro, 
until his retirement about four 
years ago, died May 4. 


Henry G. Brooks, 69, a 
partner in the Boston cotton 
brokerage house of Charles 
Storrow & Co., died at Mil- 
ton, Mass., May 1. 


Winston Gordon Vickers, 
43, of Chester, Va., an inspec- 
tor at the du Pont Ampthill 
plant near Richmond, Va., 
died recently. 


Michael M. Klosson, 51, 
chief engineer of Buffalo 
Pumps, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died recently, while on a trip 
to the West Coast. 


Carl Verner Sjostrom, 51, 


assistant superintendent and 
designer for Dunn Woolen 
Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., 


died recently. 


James Franklin Shinn, 76, 
for many years in charge of 
the Norwood Mfg. Co., Nor- 
wood, N. C., died May 2. 


Robert B. Lane, 75, retired 
overseer at the old Great Falls 
Mfg. Co., Somersworth, N. H., 
died in that city, where he 
had resided for 45 years. 


Richard C. Miller, 56, Wyo- 
missing, Reading, Pa., fore- 
man of the electrical depart: 
ment at Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, died May 12. 


R. F. Bagwell, 62, for the 
last 30 years superintendent of 


Glendale Mill, Spartanburg, 
S. C., died May 4. 
Wm. Ezra Rambow, 51, 


assistant superintendent of the 
Warren unit of Graniteville 
Mfg. Co., Warrenville, S. C., 
died recently in Augusta. 


M. Raymond Guenther, 72, 
for 16 years foreman of main- 
tenance at the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills, Wyomissing, Read- 
ing, Pa., died recently. 


John Walter Krantz, 66, 
superintendent of the finishing 
plant of Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C., and with that 
company for 40 years, died 
recently. 
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How Clean Tenter Chains 
Prevent Waste! 


Periodically ridding your’ tenter 
frame chains and tenter clamps of 
oil-soaked lint, dirt, carbonized lubri- 
cant and similar fouling deposits is 
an effective way to prevent cloth 
contamination. 


And here’s one easy, successful way 
to do this important maintenance job 
quickly, thoroughly . .. with a mini- 
mum of equipment downtime. 


Simply immerse chains and clamps in 
a recommended Oakite solution as 
directed ... then pressure rinse. You | 
will find that all lint, carbon and dirt | 
are completely removed. Write today | 
for complete details . .. no obli- 
gation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service, Representatives Located in Alli 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


NO wo 


ad CLEAN | abe 


MATERIALS &@ METHODS §FCR EVERY 


| WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 


IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to youl 


Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
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ECONOMY BALER CO.., Derr, 






. improve quality 

. increase outpul— 

+ and your custome: 
satisfaction 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 
important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, 
simplify your processing and step up your production. 


Over 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laurel 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Dull 

Finishes « Water Repellents « Laurel Mildant “A” 


+ FINISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 










SOAPS * OILS 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO - INC 


_Tiose, Thompson & Almond St, Phiodlphia 34 Pas 


i sadsicemh: vateoea (* CHATTANOOGA, TENN, ¢ CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


per nah ag ARMSTRONG - BRAY 


a GTEELGRIP 


Flexible Belt Lacing 


sizes boxed or in long 
Hh for wide conveyor 
belts. Best for rubber and 
fabric belts because it com- 
presses belt ends and pre- 
vents fraying. Applied in a 
few minutes with a hammer. 
2-piece hinged rocker pins. 
Also, WIREGRIP Belt Hooks 
that fit any lacing machine. 
Immediate delivery on both 
types. 


Write for Circulars 


ARMSTRONG - BRAY & CO. 


“The Belt Lacing People’’ 
5340 Northwest Highway 
Chicago, 30, U. S. A. 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 





LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ANN ARBOR MICH..U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


New York Office: 100 Gold St. 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell] Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Other Sales and Service Branches in most In. portant Cities 
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RECORD! 


The winner is*backed up by the coach, the 
trainer, the rest of the team. 

Corn Products technical staff teams up 
with many mills —helping manufacturers 
solve their textile problemss 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


NEWS ABOUT 


Cotton Mill News 


American Textile Corp., with 
principal offce in Charlotte, 
N. C., has been chartered with 
authorized capital stock of 
$500,000 to deal in cotton and 
woolen products. The princi- 
pals include William H. Barn- 
hardt, W. Murray Field and 
Ray Spooner, all of Charlotte. 


Attala Chenille Plant No. 4, 
Kosciusko, Miss., started opert- 
ations with about 100 ma 
chines in a two-story building 
on Highway 12, with 300 
workers two shifts to produce 
chenille spreads, mats, robes, 
garments. It will have its own 
dye plant and laundry. Robt. 
D. Sanders, Jackson, Miss., is 
owner, D. C. Whitmire, of 
Dalton, Ga., is superintendent. 


Boston Fabric Mfg. Co., 151 
Pearl St., Boston, Mass., re- 
cently organized with capital 
of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, plans operation of mill 
for manufacture of special proc- 
essed cotton fabrics. Maurice 
Spack, 17 Prentice Rd., New- 
ton, Mass., is president and 
treasurer. 


Callaway Mills, La Grange, 
Ga., have installed a 165,000 
gal. capacity modern water fil- 
ter plant for the purpose of 
obtaining uniformity in all 
bleaching and dyeing opera- 
tions. 


Crompton Co., West War- 
wick, R. I., has acquired two 
plant sites in the vicinity of 
Hendersonville, N. C. When 
conditions permit, the concern 
plans a 600-loom mill to weave 
corduroys, with possible ex- 
pansion later. 


International Braid Co., 
Providence, R. I., has started 
work on alterations and a 
2-story addition, 35x80 ft., to 
the dye house at 47 Charles 
Street. O. D. Purington Co., 
Inc., Providence, has the gen- 
eral contract for the brick and 
concrete addition. 


Morrison Warp Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been incor- 
porated with capital of $25,- 
000, to operate a mill in this 
vicinity. Incorporators include 
Daniel H. Morrissey and Frank 


W. ‘Tillinghast, Providence. 
Last noted is company attor- 
ney and representative. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., Salem, Mass., has awarded 
general contract to J. B. Kin- 
ney & Co., Salem, for altera- 
tions and improvements in 
plant of Pequot Mills, Con- 
gress St., reported to cost over 
$50,000. 


Semple Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
Ky.—Alex Semple, head of this 
firm, states that the company 
was liquidating its assets, sell- 
ing its machinery and equip- 
ment and going out of busi- 
ness. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, S. C., have begun re- 
building office structure at mill, 
recently damaged by fire, and 
will have building ready for 
service at early date. 


Texas Gauze Mills, Inc., 
New Braunfels,- Tex., manu- 
facturers of surgical cheese- 
cloth, gauze, etc., has been 
taken over by Hollywood Tex- 
tile Co., newly organized, and 
will continue to operate on the 
same line of goods. 


Textile Corp. of the Caro- 
linas, Inc., with principal office 
at Charlotte, N. C., has been 
chartered with authorized cap- 
ital of 100 shares, no par 
value, to deal in textiles and 
textile fabrics. The principals 
include W. J. Bernstein and 
S. Bernstein, both of Greens- 
boro, and E. A. Smith, Jr., of 
Kings Mountain. 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, 
Inc., Fayetteville, N. C., have 
preliminary plans in progress 
for a postwar development pro- 
gram at plant, with installation 
of additional machinery and 
facilities for considerable ad- 
vance in present capacity. 


Wool Mill News 


Artloom Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is planning a postwar ex 
pansion program at mill, with 
installation of machinery and 
equipment for new department 
for production of Axminster 
rugs and carpets. 
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BARBER-COLMAN Automatic Spool- 
Inc., ers and Super-Speed Warpers are de- 
lanu- signed and built to “keep running.” The 
1eeSe- : —— . 
si less time a machine is down for repairs 
Tex or service, the more it can produce. 
; - Production without let-up is especially 
n the ‘ o 
important in these war years, because of 
the great and steady demand for vital 
Caro- : s 3 
office war fabrics. ¥ Operators like machines 
been that keep running, because that cuts out 
1 cap- needless waste time in their working 
) par . : : 
: Liss hours. Mill owners and executives like 
.cipals machines that keep running, ‘ because 
1 and that helps to maintain the mill at top 
reens- 8 - 
ka efficiency. We suggest you check the 
records on lost time on Barber-Colman 
Mills, machines. The figures will show how 
. have the long life and high quality that is 
ei built into Barber-Colman equipment 
a “i . a a ° 
Tlation pays off in the form of minimum time 
y and lost for service or repairs. 
le ad- 
y. 
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STOP dust 


trom damogitig 
finished fabrics or 
entering machines 


Use "KEW BEE KUT" 
Sweeping Compound 


it ‘‘magnetizes’’ the dust and lints, and 
holds it down while you sweep. Colored 
red or green, so sweeper can see the dust 
and... GET IT ALL. Vacuum cleaned 
of small particles. Safe to use. Price in 
barrels . . . 100-Ib. $3; 200-Ib. $5; 
300-Ib. $6: fob Brooklyn. No priorities 
needed, prompt shipment. 


National Sawdust Co., Inc. 
80 NORTH 6TH STREET 
BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 


AMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, New Ta 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Horris Trust Building, 11] West Monroe Street, Chicago 3 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
SPEED UP DRYING OF THICK FELTED GOODS 


A single 119 inch Red-Ray Burner applied 

to cans for drying inch thick felted mate- 

rial. Drying speed increased 60 per cent. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
455 W. 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














TEXTILE MILL NEWS 





Carolina Woolen Mill, Rich- 
mond, R. I., idle since 1920, 
was visited by fire May 15 
and the main section of the 
mill was destroyed. The burn- 
ing was caused by a forest fire 
which swept 300 acres in the 
southern part of the town. 


Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
(previously reported) _has 
awarded general contract to 
Tschopp-Duren-Camastral Co., 
Inc., Chippewa Falls, for 1- 
story top addition to present 
2-story mill, 33 x 41 ft., in- 
cluding improvements in pres- 
ent plant. 


Clear River Woolen Co., 
Pascoag, R. I., recently organ- 
ized by Francis L. Magner and 
associates, has acquired former 
Inman Co. plant on Main St., 
and will modernize and equip 
for new mill, including finish- 
ing division. Installation will 
include eight automatic looms 
and accessory equipment. Pro- 
posed to begin operations soon. 


Frank Cooper Rug Mfg. 
Co., North Scranton, Pa., has 
leased a  4-story industrial 
building at South Scranton, 
used heretofore by W. A. Case 
Co., and will modernize and 
equip for new branch mill. 


Murray Worsted Spinning 
Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has 
sold a portion of mill property 
on Social St., to Alexander H. 
Stone Co., Woonsocket, who 
will use it for storage and dis- 
tribution in future. A 4-story 
mill structure and two smaller 
adjoining buildings were in- 
cluded in sale. 


Newnan Cotton Mills, New- 
nan, Ga., are manufacturing 
woolen goods on cotton ma- 
chinery. The fabrics are re- 
ported to be selling up to full 
production. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Ten- 
nessee Department of Agricul- 
ture has released a survey on a 
plan to establish wool textile 
manufacturing plants to utilize 
wool supplies from the Blue 
Grass, sheep-raising sections of 
‘Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 


Sheble & Wood Worsted 
Mills, Salamanca, N. Y., have 
been sold to E. F. Quittner, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Robert T. 
Wood, director and active head 
of the business will continue 
in charge of operations. ‘The 
new owner will reorganize the 
firm as Sheble & Wood, Inc. 


Standard Felt Co., Alham- 
bra, Calif., is erecting an addi- 
tion to its building at 115 
South Palm Ave. The wood 
frame structure, with corru- 
gated iron sides will be 48 x 
106 ft. and cost $10,000. 


Swift River Woolen Co., 
Westerly, R. I., sustained fire 
damage exceeding $45,000. 
A stock shed, carpenter shop 
and dyehouse were destroyed. 
Damage to rayon, wool and 
machinery is included. Presi- 
dent John Quinn stated dyeing 
operations will be done at 
Stafford Springs, Conn., for 
the present. Westerly plant 
operations will not be held up 
long, and damaged buildings 
are being rebuilt by C. R. 
Oppie, Westerly. 


Valhalla Handweavers, Try- 
on, N. C., a new weaving in- 
dustry, has begun operations 
in a plant on the Henderson- 
ville Highway. ‘This is a new 
rug and bag industry for this 
section. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Lawrence are managers. 


West Bend Woolen Mills, 
West Bend, Wis., (previously 
reported) have awarded gen- 
eral contract to Albert Baese- 
mann, West Bend, for remod- 
eling and improving a section 
of mill, and work is being 
placed under way. 


West Coast Woolen Mills, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., have 
awarded contract for an addi- 
tion to their plant to cost 
$5,000 to Alex Park, Van- 
couver. The new wing will 
be one story in height, 27 x 
92 ft. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Anderson Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., is the new name of the 
former Meritas Mills. A unit 
of the Bibb Mfg. Co., with 
plants in Macon, Columbus 
and Porterdale, Ga., the name 
was changed in honor of Wm. 
D. Anderson, president of Bibb 
Mfg. Co. This is a rayon tite- 
cord unit. 


Ottaray Textiles, Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Harry Haynsworth, 
president, has leased a_build- 
ing on Sayre St., Anderson, 
S. C., with about 16,000 sq.ft 
floor space, and will equip for 
new mill on rayon tire cord 
manufacture. Over 100 oper 
atives will be employed. 


Atlantic Rayon Corp., Prov 
dence, R. I., has voted 4 
change in company name to 
Textron, Inc., with local mill 
to be known in future as At 
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FUNGICIDE: A mildew proofer made in 
various types to meet all government speci- 
fications. 


ARKO FIRE RETARDENT: For flame-proof- 


ing uniform cloth, felt and all types of rayon 


and cotton fabrics including theatrical drapes. 


* AQUAROL: A water repellent for uniforms, 
overcoatings and other military fabrics; also 


all civilian garment cloth. 


*PARAMINE: A cation active softener for 
processing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain 


a soft, smooth, pleasing finish. 


* ALGEPON P.: A retarding agent for vat 
and sulphur dyeing to prevent premature 
oxidation of the dye-stuff or in other pro- 
cesses when necessary to retard exhaustion 


to obtain a uniform shade. 


*PARAPON S. A.: A highly efficient 
leveller and softener used in dyeing and 
finishing all types of viscose and acetate 
rayon. Excellent for processing tricot cloth. 


ARKOLA G.: For finishing rayons to impart 
a full, better feeling hand and additional 
weight. An excellent substitute for glycerine 
for printing and finishing. 


*CULOFIX: Used as an after treatment in 
last rinse to prevent bleeding of direct dyed 
cotton or rayon in water. 


*DIAZONOL A. C.: For boiling out cotton 
cloth in pressure or open kiers to produce 
greater absorbency and cleaner material. 
Excellent for preboiling knitted cloth in 
preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used 
with good results for boiling out cotton or 
rayon cloth in the jig. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners and Finishes 


For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J. 


Established 40 years 
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.-. FOR PERFECT KNOTS 
by old hands or learners— 















Here is the only knotter giving all these features so important 
to production and quality, particularly under today’s conditions: 






1. Automatic scissor clipping of tails. 
2. A weaver’s knot; flat, compact, posi- 
tively non-slip. 


3. Tails any desired length from 5/16 
down to minus 1/16”. 













1. Dependable uniformity: both tails 
always equal in length; all knots uni- 
form as to size of knot and length of 
tails. 







REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C 











x * 


Industrial construction you 






want, when you want it, where 







you wantit, anywhere in the South. 







(gj) DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


x* 
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TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER, MASS 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


————————— 


lantic Rayon Division of com- 
pany. Weaving mill at Sun- 
cook, N. H., will be operated 
as Suncook Mills Division. 


Cornelius Cotton Mills prop- 
erty at Cornelius, N. C., has 
been sold to Frank Ix & Sons, 
for $190,000, according to an 
announcement made by R. 
Horace Johnston, of Charlotte, 
N. C., president of the Cor- 
nelius Cotton Mills. The Ix 
organization has offices in New 
York and plants in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., North Bergen, N. J., 
and New Holland, Pa.  In- 
cluded in the sale were the 
mill buildings, equipment and 
village, but not the stock on 
hand. The plant is equipped 
with 9,120 spindles and spins 
cotton and rayon’ mixture 
yarns. ‘Iwo hundred opera- 
tives are employed. F. C. 
Stough, of Cornelius, who has 
been secretary and treasurer of 
the company, will become lo- 
cal manager for the new own- 
ers. ‘The Cornelius Cotton 
Mills company was established 
in 1888 and has been in opera 
tion since that time. 


Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., (pre- 
viously reported) have work 
well advanced on new rayon 
processing mill near Clemson, 
S. C., and plan to have initial 
units ready for operation in 
July. Plant is of windowless 
type, with fluorescent lighting 
system and completely air- 
conditioned. 


Fleetwood Textile Co., Inc., 
plant at Main & Laurel Sts., 
I'leetwood, Pa., consisting of 
a silk mill, boiler house and 
other buildings, was sold at 
sheriff's sale May 12 in Read 
ing, Pa. There was only one 
offer, and it was $10 by Attor- 
ney Allen K. Grim, to whom 
it was sold. 


Goodyear Decatur Mills, 
Decatur, Ala., (previously re- 
ported) has let general con- 
tract to Rust Engineering Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., for erection 
of proposed new one-story ad- 
dition, 280 x 360 ft., to cost 
about $1,250,000, with ma- 
chinery. Financing is being 
provided by Government. Rob- 
ert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are 
architects and engineers. 


Industrial Rayon Coprp., 
Cleveland, Ohio — Directors 
have authorized a_ preferred 


stock issue of $10,000,000 with 
a dividend rate of $4.50 per 
annum, according to Hiram S. 
Rivitz, president. Proceeds 
will be devoted to repayment 


of a 10-year 3% bank loan of 
$10,000,000 negotiated last 
January to provide funds for 
the conversion and expansion 
of the Cleveland and Paines- 
ville plants under WPB direc- 
tives for production of high- 
tenacity tire-yarn, cord and tire 
fabric. 


Pocono Weavers, Inc., Pat- 
erson, N. J., care of Benjamin 
M. Bornstein, 152 Market St., 
Paterson, attorney and _repre- 
sentative, recently organized, 
plans operation of a rayon mill. 


Raycord, Inc., Spartanburg, 
S. C., recently organized, has 
work under way on new 2-story 
mill, about 81 x 105 ft., to be 
equipped for production of 
high-tenacity rayon cord for 
tire-casing manufacture. Erec- 
tion contract has been let to 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Spartanburg. ‘This is part of 
a development program to be 
carried out by company, which 
has contracted with Govern 
ment for mill and equipment 
for purpose noted to cost 
$480,000, with machinery. Fi 
nancing is being provided by 
Defense Plant Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C. V. M. Mont 
gomery is president and treas 
urer of Raycord, Inc. 


Sunspun Mfg. Co., Ashe 
boro, N. C., is constructing an 
addition to its plant on Hoover 
St. The company is also reno 
vating its mill building. 


Knitting Mill News 


Adams-Millis Corp., at 711 
Grimes Street, High Point, 
N. C., has been repairing and 
reroofing the plant. 


American Hosiery Co., New 
Britain, Conn., will make im- 
provements in boiler room in 
S-story office building, includ 
ing installation of a new stoker 
and auxiliary equipment. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New 
York, plans for postwar expan- 
sion and improvements at its 
recently purchased mill at 
Rockingham, N. C. ‘This was 
the former No. 2 plant of the 
Entwistle Cotton Mills. Plans 
call for considerable new ma- 
chinery to be installed after 
the war. 


Bland Silk Hosiery Mill, 
Bland, Va., has purchased four 
fine-gauge machines which will 
be added to the present equip 
ment. 


Branson Corp., Aiken, S. C., 
recently purchased the build 
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Clues to Lower Post-War Costs 


In surveying the problems of reducing post- 
war production costs, a prominent mill execu- 
tive recently placed “more serious attention to 
upkeep of machinery” as second in importance 
only to the acquisition of new equipment and 
improvements. 

Scott & Williams plans to 
make new and improved knit- 
ting machinery available to you 
at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. But we are not forget- 
ting that the success of your 
operation in the immediate 
post-war period will depend 
largely on the most efficient 
use of your exzsteng equipment 


The high efficiency of Scott & 
Williams knitting machines 
can only be maintained by us- 
ing genuine S & W knitting 
machine replacement parts. 
You can count on prompt de- 
livery, too, from S & Wstock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype ser- 
vice is free from our New York 
and High Point, N. C., offices. 
“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINE AGE” 





until new machines and changes are available. 
That is one of the reasons why we urge you 
to make use of the S & W Maintenance Plan, 
by which our representatives give you the 
benefit of their specialized experience in the 
inspection and reconditioning 
of your machines. It means 
faster, more efficient produc- 
tion now—through fewer break- 
downs and less wasted yarn 
and a better start in the post- 
war era while new machinery 
is in production. S & W en- 
gineers will make a survey 
without cost or obligation. 
Write, phone or wire today. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 






EMR PFURE STATE BUILDING 


SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE; 
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NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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AMERICAN 


... more economical 
to use because.... 


it runs more efficient- 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 
and more 
profitably 


AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, «PD NORTH CAROLINA 


Sales Manager, E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. E. J. Holbrook Mr. Rowland Swallow 


Empire State Bidg. 
MOUNT HOLLY, WN. C. 
Mr. Edwin Hutchison CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Miss E. R. Abernethy Mr. E. W. Wood 
Mr. T. J. Davis 222 West Adams St. 


SOUTHWORTH 
ere HUMIDIFIER 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 


e=9 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mr. Tom Moore 
736 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery 
3701 N. Broad St. 


Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 
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| ter, Wytheville, Va., 
| the Rutledge Hosiery Mills, 


TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


eT 


ing of a full-fashioned hosiery 
mill at Monroe, N. C., and 
has been engaged in moving 
the equipment from Aiken to 
Monroe. 


Cosmet Hosiery, Knoxville. 
Tenn., has opened a plant for 
manufacture of men’s and 


| boys’ hose at 3735 McCalla 
| Avenue. 
| R. Smith, former superintend- 


Owners are: Leonard 


ent of the Park Hosiery Mills, 
Knoxville; Albert B. Carpen- 


owner of 


Rutledge, Tenn., and the Car- 
penter Mills, Wytheville. 


Harvelle Hosiery Mill, Ashe- 
| boro, N. C., is building an 





addition which will be used 
| for office space, and the pres- 
| ent office space will be used 
| for the installation of addi- 
| tional knitting machines. The 

entire mill building is being 
| brick veneered. 


Jo-An Knitting Mills, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized with capital of 200 
shares, no par value, plan Op- 

| eration of mill for manufac- 

| ture of a line of outerwear. 
Nathaniel ‘T. Helman, 295 
Madison Ave., is attorney and 
company representative. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works, 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Control 
of this company has been ac- 
quired by Charles C. Wells, 
Chicago, Ill., and associates, 
who will operate in future. 


Nebel Knitting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.—Wm. Nebel, 
chairman of the board, states 
that he is considering Louis 
ville, Ky., as a site in which to 
establish a mill after the war. 


Reading Full - Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa., 
have been purchased by John 
B. Kingsley and Abe Shapiro, 
of Scranton, Pa. 


Schuessler Knitting Mills, 
1523 North Fremont St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., have work under 
way on improvements in mill, 

| for which general contract re- 

| cently was let to Matt Schiller, 
Chicago. William Sevic, Chi- 
cago, is architect. 


Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., 
London, Ont., have arranged 
for change in company name 
to General Products Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. 


Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are making al- 
terations and improvements in 
a l-story building at Hicksville, 
Ohio, as a branch mill. 


Processing Plant News 


Peter River Finishing Co., 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., re- 
cently chartered with capital 
of 500 shares, no par value, 
plans operation of local dye- 
ing and finishing mill. Incor- 
porators include Lidnel M. 
Berard, and Francis P. Smith, 
R.D. 1, Manville, R. I. Last 
noted is company representa- 
tive. 


Slater Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. LI. 
has filed notice of change of 
name to Slater Dyeing & Fin 
ishing Corp. 


Southbridge Finishing Co.., 
Southbridge, Mass., plans post- 
war addition to mill, to be 3- 
story, 80 x 325 ft., designed 
primarily for warehouse. Cost 
reported over $100,000, with 
equipment. Lockwood, Greene 
Engineers, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., are architects. 


Standard Coated Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y., has 
called a special meeting of 
stockholders June 23 to take 
action upon a proposed mer- 
ger with Interchemical Corp. 
Standard manufactures and 
sells coated and combined 
fabrics. 


Yorgey Dye Works, 1700 
Fairview St., Reading, Pa., 
have taken out a permit for 
construction of an addition 
to their present plant of brick 
and concrete, dimensions 64 x 
15 ft., at a cost of $3,400, 
construction to be started at 
once. H. T. Horst Construc- 
tion Co., Reading, Pa., is the 
contractor. 


Miscellaneous Mill 
News 


National Filter Cloth & 
Weaving Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has work under wa\ 
on two l-story additions, 22 x 
42 ft., and 24 x 24 ft., for 
which general contract recently 
was let to Sholnick & Alpert, 
New Haven. 


Pacific Fiber & Rope Co. 
is the firm name under which 
Harry Joe Benjamin and Carl 
J. Goldman have published 4 
certificate that they are con- 
ducting business at 927 Flint 
avenue, Wilmington, Calif 


William H. Turner, a manv- 
facturer of textiles, at $32 
Franklin St., Reading, Pa., has 
just purchased the four-story 
brick industrial building at the 
southwest corner of 4th & 
Franklin Sts., Reading, Pa 
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second hands, fixers, etc. 


Phone: 
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Liberty 6547 











WOOLEN 









FIXER WANTED 


By southern full fashioned hosiery mill, 
capable of completely overhauling 45, 48 
and 51 gauge machines. Permanent post 
war employment. State age, experience, 
family and draft status. 


P-875 Textile 
520 N. Michigan Ave., 





World 
Chicago 11, II. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


WANTED: Advertising Representative for 
long established international textile publica- 





tions. Salary and commission arrangement 
open. State experience. P-861, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Warp Preparation Overseer. Should 

be experienced on all types of filament rayon 
yarns, high speed warping, multiple can slash- 
ers, and warp drawing-in. Southern Mill. P-863, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


WANTED: 





N 
WANTED: Young ambitious man with good 
education who has had sufficient experience 


to qualify him to take the position of Spinner 
in a large mill running some colored goods 
P-866, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
Fork 16, HN. ¥. 
COMMISSION Spinner for two or 
wool yarns; also commission weaver wanted. 
Permanent connection. Address Box 830, Suite 
1800, Times Tower, New York 18, N. Y. 





three-run all 





RAYON TECHNICIAN for 
facturer. Preferably one 
lls who can do commission weaving. Good 

opportunity for the right man. Replies will 

be held strictly confidential. Give full details. 


New York manu- 
conversant with 











P-868, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
Y rk 18, N. Y._ 
POSITIONS WANTED 
EXPERT FINISHER of woolen fabrios. Tex- 
tile School of Cottons graduate; now em- 


pioyed in Chile by a leading manufacturer. 
eks position in U. S. Chilean, 37 years old, 
gle. PW-802, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 


“t, New York 18, N. Y. 





FIRST CLASS loomman technical and practical 
xperience, Able to handle help and get re- 
ts. Or a good loomfixing job. Will go any- 
ere. Please write to PW-865, Textile World, 

W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





WORE NDODDOE OT OONONOEOOGESEOEDEGORODORDUDODODDOROOEDE DODD UEOEEOROOOEOROE DR OHONEOEE ERED SeRseoSoReeenOnEES 


ORSUREORODOEOASOSONGEOEDEDOEOREGEOUGORAOOEOESEGEDOOOEORODOEOSROEOROUOEROROGOROEOO DEON DO SOEOROUROSOROROEOROSORUGESOROAOEORORSUGHOOOOSOROHDESEECOESOROOONONORSREREORP, 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


Thoroughly familiar with standard cost. 
Permanent Position — Established Co. 


LOCATED NEAR BOSTON 


Write giving details of experience. 


P-843, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








TEXTILE 
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AVAILABLE 


TEXTILE EXECUTIVE 


Top Ranking Man with excellent experi- 
ence background. Record of real accom- 
plishment. 

American 38, Technical Education, 
employed by large mill group. 

Good reason for change. 

Able in cotton, wool, worsted and rayon. 

Also tire cord and industrial fabrics. 
Can refer to well known leaders in the 
textile industry. 

Would accept Executive, Research, Ad- 
ministrative or Consultative Position. New 
England or South. 

Address 

PW-853, Textile 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Fouvenverennenccsssnnvensesessonnucesssseensesnsesseesensesseencnnerenecstensnnnensnensnaasseeenesnsanen: 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT, assistant superintendent, 

or junior executive presently employed de- 
sires change. Ten years wool and cotton expe- 
rience in manufacturing, production manage- 
ment, maintenance, supervising, designing, 
quality control, personnel work, and employee 
training. Age 32, textile school graduate. Full 
particulars on request. PW-864, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


TEXTILE ENGINEER with long experience in 

the cotton industry. Worked in Argentine and 
is at present connected with a Peruvian mill. 
Well acquainted with various types of ma- 
chines, Casablanca’s long draft system, long and 
short fibres, Ample experience in the organiza 
tion of textile mills, double carding. Would 
consider offers from any part of the U.S.A. 
Address your communications in Spanish, to 
Jacobo I, Monke, Ave Brazil 730, Lima, Peru, 
or Jacobo TI, Monke, 1330 Morris Ave., New 
York City. 


TEXTILE INSTITUTE graduate. Twenty-five 

years executive experience, wool and worsted 
Private concerns and government. Desires 
change in executive capacity. PW-862, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, 
’Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET. BOSTON 8. MASS. 


ONDEOUDEROROOCESEDEOERODAEOROOROROEEOGOSOEROOEEOUEOESOGUDOGOROTOORAGOGOROCOREAEORUREOREDEREGEGOROERGOSESORUGORORODRORAOEDODUROEORORCECHOUSOROEORGEOECRSONOSESUSORGAOULOSOAONSOSCRORURORORONEOROROEGEOODOOGOCEOEDOGERONGEOUSOCOEOOOEOOEUERSORUEOROREOEOERESEOAEREOEORORONOEOEEES 





MUU 


WANTED 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
BRAIDED RUG MILL 


Large eastern cotton rug manufacturer 
has opening in organization for produc- 
tion manager in braided rug division; 
excellent future for right man who must 
be conversant with all phases of business 
including raw materials, labor training, 
styling. State full details experience, 
age, compensation desired, etc. All re- 
plies will be held strictly confidential. 


P-839, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Eastern Pennsylvania cotton rug manu- 
facturer offers excellent opportunity to 
the right man: Knowledge sewing ma- 
chine operation desirable; weaving ex- 
perience and knowledge yarns essential. 
Must have ability handle personnel suc- 
cessfully. Should be ambitious, aggres- 
sive, resourceful. State full details, age, 
draft status, education, experience, start- 
ing salary desired. 


P-838, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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eee POSITION VACANT 





TECHNICAL EDITOR 


For textile magazine. Must have excep- 
tionally good command of English. Write 
experience and salary required. 
P-854, Textile World 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
an 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 


‘Thevoeoneanccesscccosceccscuscncecneceeccens: 


NOn;eeOOROGOUTUTERATEOLOLEDGOEDEOSOGSEOOCUEOOO ROHR OEOEDOREROOREGHOSCODESEeReREOEO BONO EONS Ts sere@oRRnOOE, 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Registered Patent & Trade-Mark Attorney 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents 

and Trade-Marks, together with Schedule of Gov- 

ernment an‘ Attorney’s Fees, sent without obliga- 

tion. Simply ask for ‘“‘booklet and schedule,”’ 
Established 1915 

Suite 448, 815 Bowen Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


Ed 





“AUOCROGSONEOSEOROSOREEEROREOeEDEOEOEeOEEES 









ONPUNOROROHODEDEOOROD OURO OO RORORENHDORED.” 


J. L. TUCKER 


Consulting Service 


for 
MANUFACTURERS AND USERS OF FIBERS 
AND TEXTILE PRODUCTS ON FIBERS 
PRODUCTS PROCESSES ENGINEERING 


Box 37 P. O. Box 494 
North Scituate, Rhode Island Newark, Ohio 
SOROPPERPOREDOSDEROSEROSEOORDSEROORORD RED EOORESEREODRERER ERD RE RHEE EOE R ER eee eeoeeeeeeeeeeeneeEeReeetS 


Cenneeneneenaescenescesnsccesecuetenscseess. 


Additional Employment & Business Opportunity Advertising on page 234 
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T makes little difference who first uttered the above NOW-—-while the demand for textile machines is big, 
sentiment—but 





it mever was truer, never more and good prices are still to be had—is the time to SELL. 
a worthy of being acted upon than NOW. Today is no | 
time for hesitation—not time to let “war nerves” get NOW is the time to move idle textile machines out of | 
you down while you wait to see “which way the cat's your plant, clear the floors for rearrangement or con- I 
going to jump.” Every hour of indecision by afraid-to- version, get added CAPITAL to invest in machines for | 
buy-or-sell executives creates golden opportunities for MORE production. You can get good prices, fair-to- 


men of ACTION—men who know a good machinery everybody, from “MLC now because we have cus- 
market when they see it—men who realize the tremen- 
dous future of America and see the market as it is 
TODAY. 

Because come what may, people still will have to eat, 


will need clothes. And that means not just America but 


tomers waiting who are NOT hesitating, who are NOT \ 
selling America short. For example, we have calls now 
for complete Woolen Mills (3 card sets up) Cotton Mills 
from 2000 spindles up. Other wanted equipment 









the WHOLE WORLD, with American industry as the includes cards for cotton, wool, jute: picking and pre- 
greatest SOURCE OF SUPPLY. Which means in turn tre- paring machines for all kinds of Textile Fibres; Spin- 
mendous demand for PRODUCTION equipment. ners; Twisters; Looms, etc. for any textile operation. 

NOW—while good USED production equipment is still Don't hesitate. Let 4 MLCP help you get PROMPT 
available (in the textile industry, to name just ONE ACTION in the present tremendous selling and buying 
example) is the time to BUY. opportunities in America TODAY. 





177 
el) | aa 


IF YOU MUST SELL machines — or your complete mill — you will 












find that <«MLCP Service will handle the transaction for you 
confidentially, without having the news leak out. All negotio- 
tions and inquiries handled without harmful publicity. <«MLC> 
has had years of experience in such work and can get you the 
results you want quickly and quietly. Inquiries invited! 
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LC OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 
i EST. 1923 
u the 
31-33 West 42nd Street NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
DOMESTIC TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 EXPORT 


DEALERS IN TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 
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'STOP!! 


AT 


OUR | NEW HEADQUARTERS 


ae 


YOUR | For Carefully Selected Used—Rebuilt 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


for 
BLENDING TWISTING DRYING 

















CARDING WARPING CONDITION- 
DRAWING BLEACHING ING 
ROVING WEAVING DECATIZING 
CLOTH PRINTING 
valaseutied SCOURING SHEARING 
GILLING FULLING NAPPING 
COMBING CARBONIZING FOLDING 
WINDING DYEING KNITTING 









- WOOLEN -WORSTED -COTTON -KNIT GOODS ~ RAYON 


Make our new Headquarters, at 2568 Park Avenue, Bronx 51, N. Y., your Headquarters for carefully selected 
used or rebuilt TEXTILE MACHINERY. The growth of our business, as specialists in TEXTILE EQUIPMENT, has 
required this move to larger quarters. We are now better equipped to serve you than ever before. Call on us 
at the new plant—or write or wire for our latest lists. 












PARTIAL LIST ONLY 4—Mangles 40” to 66”. 1—Gill Box, 6 Spindle. 
5—Nappers D. A. 20 to 36 rolls. 8—Intermediates, 9 x 42 and 10 x 5. 
: ee ‘ 1—Napper, Knitgoods 72”. 16—Remodeled “E” Looms, 38”, 
1—Baling Press 4’x3 a eat. drive. 1 cent ee". 27—Remodeled “D’ Looms, 44”. 
ee ee 1—Palmer 63” x 60” with Blanket. 10—Remodeled “P” Looms, 64”. 





2—Calenders, Friction 43° & 56”. Cé as 
1—Calender Embossing 4312” 3—Presses, Rotary, 66" to 72". “sl tn : ae ph ” patharey 

ie . ra — “Looms, Convertible 20 har- 
1 Doubler & Folder 90” roll. 2—Printing Machines, 42” 5 & 8 Colors. ome. 


1—Set 41 Copper Dry Cans 44”. 3—Quetches 42° to 60". 8—C&K 76” Looms, 4 x 1, 25 harness. 


2—Chinchilla Machines 60”. a—Houten Seer ae & Double  20-—-C&K 92” Looms, 4 x 4 mtr. driven. 
1—Cloth Conditioner 68". 7—Shears, 36° to 66" Single er 










10—Mules, 1%" Gauge, 480 spindle units. 














1—Decatur—Semi 68x32. Made. . . 1—Picker Mixing 36”. 

1—Decatur Full 72”. 1—Squeeze Set oe vennite & Rantnwe. 1—Picker Burr 36”. 

2—Dryers, Loop Unit Heaters. 1—Tenter frame, Pin 30° x 72”. 5—Slubbers, 12 x 6. 

2—Dryers, Pin 60" & 80". 2—Tenter Frames, Clamp 30’ x 56” and 1—Roving Frame, Worsted, 36 Spindle. 
1—Dryer, Raw Stock 350-lb. 40° x 48". ; : 8—Speeders, 8 x 4. 

8—WEW Skein Dyeing Units. ie See. ae 6—Twisters, 3/2” Gauge, Double Roll. 
3—Extractors 40” to 60”. 4—Sets Worsted Cards, 2 cylinder units. 35—Twisters, Upstroke Double Deck. 
2—Extractors, Raw Stock 48”. 8—Tape Condensers 60” & 72” cards. 1—Warper 540 Ends, new 54” drum. 
1—Grinder, Napper 110” Traverse. 2—Feeds Bramwell 40” cards. 3—Winders, Lazenby for Automatic 
2—Fulling Mills, Double Compartment. 6—Drawing Frames, 6 deliveries each. Bobbins. 

1—Fulling mill, Sample type. 42—-Spinning Frames, 2%" Gauge. 3—Winders, #90 motor driven. 





NORMAN M. McDOWELL ASSOCIATES 


2568 Park Avenue Bronx 51, New York 
Tel.: MElrose 5-1772 
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PRINTING MACHINES 


1o—R. B. & F. | to 10 color Print Machines, 40° 
to 64” wide, complete. 


AGERS 


i—Cast Iron Ager, 18’ x 60”. 
i—Cast Iron Ager, 12’ x 66”. 
i—30’ Steel Ager. 

|—Haveg Patch Ager. 


KETTLES 


20—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Kettles, tilt- 
ing type, agitated. 24 to 100 gallons capacity. 


CAN DRYERS 
450—Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” dia. 


FULLING MILLS 


6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. 
2—Single Line Fulling Mills, rubber rolls. 


OPEN WASHERS 


'—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting of 3 
sections, 4 nips, each section, 66”. 

'—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 

'—Van Viaanderen 18-compartment Print Washer. 

i—Van Viaanderen 60” Open Washer. 

(—Textile 8-compartment Open Washer. 

i—Complete Wash unit consisting of grey washer, dry 
cans unrolling stand and Motor. 


ROPE SOAPERS 


—Van Viaanderen Continuous Square Formation 
Washer, 


DYE BECKS 


25—Butterworth, Morrison & V.V. 6’ & 8’ Dye Becks, 
stainless steel and wood tubs, 
'0—Morrison & V.V. Dye Becks. 


BLEACHING 


8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 
i—5-ton Kier, circulating type. 
2—Lincoln 2-Roll Rope Squeeze Rolls. 


SCOURING & DYEING 
MACHINES 


2—Haveg Dye. or Washing Machines, completely en- 
closed, 51” wide. 
i—Sargent 3-Bowel Skein Scouring Machine. 
3—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines. 
'—Obermaier 400# Package Dyeing Machine. 
|—Sargent 4-Bowl Wool Scouring Washer, 48”. 
i—Rodney Hunt 7-String Dyeing Machine. 
'—Obermaier Combination Package & Rawstock Dye- 
ing Machine. 


DYE JIGGS 


6—Dye Jiggs, 54” rubber covered rolls. 

as 4-Butterworth stainless steel lined Dye 
Jiggs 

'—Battery 4-Morrison stainless steel lined Dye Jiggs, 
50”, tilting expanders. 


SINGEING MACHINE 
'—80” 2-Burner Singeing Machine, 
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BONDS 


EXTRACTORS 


4—V.V. & Tolhurst 60” rubber & copper basket 
Extractors. 

10—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst 40’, 44”, 48” Extractors, 
copper lined. 

12—Tolhurst, American Laundry, Adams, Troy & 
Gone, ceener Lined Extractor, 17”, 20%, 26”, 28” 


CALENDERS 
2—V.V. Baill bearing Calenders, 50” & 60”. 


2—McCreary 50” & 54” Knit Goods Calenders. 
{—Perkins 3-roll Hydraulic Calenders. 


SHEARS 


aa & W. 3-Blade Shear, 60!4” with list saving 
evice, 
2—P. & W. 66” single blade shears. 


DECATERS 


i—Gessner Full Decating Machine, 72” wide. 
2—Gessner semi-decating machines, 50” & 72” wide. 


DRYERS 
— and P.E.S. Loop Dryers, 28’, 30’, 33’ & 


a 

i—P, & S. 72” Raw Stock Dryer, Automatic Feed. 

i—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48” Automatic Feeder. 

i—P. & S. 36’ Loop Dryer, 90° poles. Rebuilt by 
Saenes. Equipped with high speed booster fans, 
airfins, 

i—Single Truck Dryer. 

i—60” Dry Tower for print machine, air fins. 

3—P. & S. and Sargent Conveyor Dryers, 


NAPPERS 
7, F, Woonsocker & P & W Nappers, 60° to 
i—Gessner 20- Roll 66” Double Acting Napper. 


i—60” Box Napp 
2—Single Roll "Rappers or Brushing Machines. 


TENTER FRAMES 


i—W. & J. 80’ x 50” Swing Tenter Frame. 
'—30’ Swing Tenter Frame. 

i—Heathcote Pin Tenter Frame 

2—25’ Pin Tenters. 


PALMER QUETCHES 
3—Morrison & V.V. 50%, 60” & 72” Palmer Quetch 


Units. 
i—V.V. Palmer Quetch Unit, low type, 65” wide, 


PADDERS, MANGLES, 
QUETCHES 


4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 

5—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 

2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles 

8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 "& 3-Roll Quetches, 50’, 
60", 64” & 72” wide. 

5—Quetches, 2 & 3-Roll, 36-72” wide. 

i—James Hunter 50” Water Mangle. 


DYEING 
FINISHING 


BLEACHING 


PRINTING 
of 





STEAMING & FINISHING 
MACHINES 


3—Steaming Machines for Tubular Goods. 
2—C & M Finishing Machines for Tubular Goods. 


BUTTON BREAKERS 


3—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50”, 60”, 72” 
brass rolls. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES 


2—Sjostrom Cooling & Conditioning Machines. 


BEAMERS—BATCHERS 
4—Van Viaanderen 50” & 55” Beamers. 
20—50” & 60” Batchers. 

EXAMINING MACHINES 


2—Examining Machines for Tubular Goods, 


FLAT FOLDERS 
4—Elliot & Hall Flat Folders. 42” to 60”. 


DOUBLERS 
8—P. & W. & Windle 46-66” Doubling, Reeling & 
Measuring Machines. 
SEWING MACHINES 


5—Merrow 60ABB & 60D3B on tracks. 
4—Merrow 60ABB & 60D3B on portable stands. 
250—Metropolitan, Union Special and Singer. 


SLITTER 
i—Cameron 72” slitter equipped with {0 Knives and 
Motor. 
PRESSES 


i—Logemann All Steel Paper Baler. 
2—Schicm & Economy All Steel Presses. 
i—Gessner 72” Wool Press. 


LOOMS 


20—82”, 4 x | Auto. Looms. 

4—Crompton & Knowles 4 x 4 80° Rayon Looms. 
100—Crompton & Knowles 50” Rayon Looms. 
94—Draper Automatic Model E 44” Looms, 


COATING MACHINE 


i—Complete Coating Unit 100” wide, consisting of 1000 
gal. steel jacketed mixing kettle, knife coater and 8 
copper dry cans. 


COUNTERS 
250—Waltham Pick Counters. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg. 63” wd. 

2—i0 x 10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite. 

2—Pressure Sand Filters. 8” dia., x 20’ Ig. complete 
with pipe and valves. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Skein Reeler, Universal Tubers & Winders. Gas Boiler. 
Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, Trucks, Gen- 
erator Sets, Motors, Rubber Lined Tanks. Air Fin 
Heaters, Exhaust Fans, Pleaters, Mandrils, Doctor 
Blades. Gears, Lathes, Portable Agitators, Accumula- 
tors, Wood Shells, Weidemann Control Unit, Humidi- 
filers, etc. 
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SUPPLYING TEXTILE EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


WEAVING 
SPINNING 


RAYON COTTON WOOL 
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BRAIDING 
MACHINES 


of all types 
for use in 
the manufac- 
ture of para- 
chute cords, 
military cords, flat tapes, rugs, 
elastic tapes and braids, wire 


cords and braids, etc. 


TWISTING MACHINES 


in various makes, for hundreds 


of uses such as: cords, twines, 


rope, guimpe, wire, etc. 
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40—Crompton & Knowles 72" automatic looms, 4x1, bobbin changing, 25 harness 


heads, motor drive. 


24—Crompton & Knowles 75"' Automati 


changing. 

40—Crompton & Knowles 78" looms, 
vidually motor driven. 

100—#90 Universal Quillers or coppers. 


20—Draper looms, Model "E", individually motor driven. 


mimi A 


SILK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


24 SPRUCE STREET SHERWOOD 2-1363-4-5 PATERSON, N. J. 


MU 


TEXTILE MACHIN 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street, Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. Jd. 
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IMPORTER, DEALER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


New a 


River Works, 








“GAINES TEXTILE 


Dealers in Rebuilf and Guaranteed 


Yarn Winding and 
141-45 West 17th Street 








KNITTING MACHINES 
for use in the manufacturing of 
nettings, cloths of all types, rug 
materials, curtains, elastic girdle 
fabrics, hosiery webbing, shoe 
cloths, pocketbook materials. 
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ic Filling mixers, 2x4, motor drive, bobbin 


2x!, 20 harness, intermediate head, indi- 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


ERY OF ALL TYPES 
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HARRY STEPHENSON 


AND MANUFACTURER 


nd Used 
Andover, Mass. © 
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MACHINERY CO. 


Spinning Machinery 
New York, N. Y. 
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_ Keep up Textile War Production! 
TWISTING * WINDING e KNITTING © BRAIDING © ROPE MACHINERY 


ROBERT SCLOMON & CO.., Inc. 


162-168 Greene Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Textile Equipment Specialists 
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WINDING MACHINES 

of all types and makes for 
threading, winding and spool- 
ing. 

We have been 
handling above 
type of equipment 
for the past 20 
years and solicit 
any and all in- 
quiries for any- 
thing in textiles. 
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All above priced for quick sales. Quite 
a few knitting and braiding machines set 
up on our floors, where all machines are 
located. Machines in operating condition 
with material such as nets, rugs, dish 
cloths, cords, fiat plain and fancy braids 
in them. 
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L. J. MCCAFFREY & SON, Ne. 


FOR SALE 
BEAM BARRELS & HEADS 


Beam Barrels—40” to 72” 

Beam Heads—Cast Iron, Wood, & Steel 
Section Beams—54” Barrels 

Section Beam Hds., C.I.—20”-22”-24”"-26"-27” 


BOBBINS 


50,000—Cotton Roving Bobbins—10x5 
$5,000—Cotton Roving Bobbins—9x4% 
$25,000—7” Automatic Loom Bobbins 
175,000 754” Automatic Loom Bobbins 
52,000—8” Automatic Loom Bobbins 


DRAWING BOBBINS 


116 Spools—12x6; 473—Spools—14x7 3 
2500—Spools—1 2x8 : 205—Spools—14x8 
75, 000—TWISTER BOBBINS 
1,000—ROVING CAN SPRINGS--10”-11” 
300—PICK CLOCKS—2 SHIFT 3 
2,125—-REEDS—68%” O.A. Lgeth.—5” inside depth 3 
7%” O.A. Depth 3 


HEDDLES & FRAMES 
600-—Metal End—67% x 10; 
1100—Metal End—68 x 10; 
600—Metal End—67% x 10; 
2940—Metal End—66 x 12 
600—Metal End—6 i% x 12 2; 
2100—-Reinforced x 1% 
300—Reinforced x 12 
50—Metal End—78 x 12; 
250-——Reinforced—78 x 14; 
250—Reinforced—78% x 14; 2 
175—Reinforced 80 x14 : 

GEARS : 
C. & K. Ratchet Pick Gears 3 
Motor Pinion Gears : 
10” Ratchet Ring Gears 3 
All material advertised stored at our 










"Robey 


77 
77% 






warehouse and owned by us. Send for 
list and samples. 


Box 495 Pawt., Rhode Island : 
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BUTTERWORTH CALENDAR 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 
3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South 
AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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LIQUIDATING : 


EXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





Small Rayon Weaving Plant with Draper 
Modified D Automatic Bobbin Changing 


Looms, 70” wide. 


SPINNING FRAMES 


22—Lowell Spinning Frames, 208 Spindles each, 
2%" gauge, 1 5/16” ring. 


20—Saco-Pettee Slubber Frames. 
8—Whitin Slubber Frames. 


25—Saco-Lowell and Whitin & Woonsocket In- 
termediates. 


COTTON TWISTERS 


4—Whitin Twisters, 224 Spindles, 31/4’ gauge, 
2 ring. 


RAYON TWISTERS 


22—Upstroke Barmer Machinenfabrik Twisting 


machines. 
LOOMS 
100—Draper Model K 45’’ Looms, Belt Driven, 
8’’ Bobbin. 


118—4 x 1 Box C & K Automatic Looms, 48!/2” 
20—4 x 1 C & K Hand Threading Looms, 4312’ 





190—-1 Box Automatic Hopedale Plain Looms. 


600—Draper Automatic Looms 
Auxiliary equipment. 


with Slashing 


DYE PADDER 


Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, 
Rubber Roll, Motor Driven. 


Brass and | 


EMBOSSERS 


l1—Textile Two Roll Embossing Calender, 12” 
Face, One Roll Gas Heated, Pulley Driven, 
complete with Table and Winder. 


EXTRACTORS 


1—American 48’ Open Top, Motor Driven Ex- 
tractor, Copper Basket. 


2—Hercules 63’ Motor Driven Extractors, Copper 
Basket. 





7 
1 SPECIAL 

| ENGRAVING EQUIPMENT 

| 7—John Ho —: 50°’ Pantograph Machines, | 
Double 

| 10—John Hope 48°’ Pantograph Machines, 
Double Bar. | 
| i—John Hope 45” Pantograph Machine, 


Double Bar. 


TENTER FRAMES 


1—30°" Pin Tenter Frame, with Motor and Re- 
ducton Box. 

1—80’ Van Vlaanderen Tenter Dryer, Tenter 
Frame 80” long for 60’' goods, with Stain- 
less Steel Top Opening Clips, Proctor & 


Schwartz Fully Insulated Low Type Hous- 
ing, 13 Circulating Fans, Reeves Variable 
Speed Transmission, Swartz Automatic Elec- 
tric Guiders, Foxwell Air Guiders. 

1—30’ Windsor & Jerauld Open Tenter Frame, 
with Steam Heating Coils. 

1—60’ Windsor & Jerauld Tenter Frame with 
Proctor & Schwartz Housing. 


KNITTING AND SEWING MACHINES 


All types of Wildman, Scott & Williams, Brin- 
ton, Supreme, Singer, Union Special, Merrow, 
Willcox & Gibbs and Metropolitan. 


FINISHING CALENDERS 


1—Butterworth 42” Hydraulic Schreiner 2 Bowl 
Calender, equipped with Cotton and Steel 
Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated Friction Unroll- 
ing and Batcher, Tension Rolls, 


with Accumulator and Pump, direct con- 


nected to General Electric 3 H.P., A.C. Mo- | 


tor, 50 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 RPM, 
Type M.T., with Drum Controller, Magnetic 
Switch and Grids. 

1—Perkins 3-Roll Hydraulic Calender, 
Pressure, 50° Face, Plain Bearings, Pump 
and Accumulator, driven by Westinghouse 
type CS Induction Motor, 50 H.P., 
220 Volt. Fully equipped. 


1—Van Vlaanderen 3-Roll Finishing Calender, 


Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 


FOLDERS 
1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” wide. 
3—E & H Flat Folders, 45” te 60° wide. 
KETTLES 


8—Copper Steam 
equipped with Double Motion, Bronze Agi- 
tators, 70 to 350 Gallons Capacity. 


PALMER 


1—65"" Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch 
Unit, with Stainless Clips and Housing. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 


2—Permutit Water Softeners, 
16’ Long, with Interconnecting Piping, Valves, 
Meters and large quantity of Zeolite. 


110 Ton | 


3 Phase, | 


10° Diameter x | 


complete | 





Jacketed Mixing Kettles, | 





SPECIAL | 


5—tTextile Dye Jiggs, 54” Wooden Tub, 
2 Rubber Covered Ball Bearing Top 
Rolls, 4 Stainless Steel Immersion Rolls, 
Bevel Gear Drive. 


1—De Laval Worm Reduction Gear Unit, 
direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. A.C. 
Motor, 550 volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 
1200 R.P.M., with Control. | 


l1—Battery of 4 Morrison Stainless Steel 
A.C. Motor Drive. 





Dye Jiggs, 50”, 





CAN DRYERS 
1—Set of 20 Cans Textile Copper Cans, 23” 
diameter. 54°’ Face, Vertical Stack. 
1—Set of 18 Cans, 23" x 45” Face, Vertical 
Stack. 


1—Textile Can Drying and Rolling-up machine, 
Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” Face. 


1—Set of Textile Dry Cans, 15 Cans, 23" x 78”. 


DYE BECKS 


l1—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Beck. 


l1—Van Vlaanderen 4’ Stainless Steel Lined 


Dye Beck. 
1—Van Vlaanderen 19’ Cypress Dye Beck. 


DECATORS 


1—Parks & Woolson 72". Semi-Decater, with 
Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 


DOUBLERS 
2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling and Reeling 
machines. 


1—Van Viaanderen 60” 
ing machine. 


Doubling and Wind- 


PRINTING 
1—Werner 50” Single Color Print Machine. 
1—Rice, Barton & Fales 7 Color 50” Print 
Machine. 


2—Rice, Barton & Fales 42” 
and 11 Color. 


Print Machines, 8 


PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 
23 to 35 H.P. 


5—Print Machine Motors, 





SPECIAL 


500—Butterworth Tenter Chain Clips, Type 
0-O Opening, Brass Faced Clips. 
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APPRAISALS 


40 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 


PURCHASE SALE ° 


LIQUIDATION OF 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


(Continued from page 227) 


AGENT ‘OR SUPERINTENDENT. 20 years ex- 

perience in textile industry, managing pro- 
duction and labor; also manufacturing experi- 
ence in blends of all kinds. PW-867, Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


COT TON MILL sw superintende nt; 41 years old, 

married, Protestant religion; 22 years in mill, 
eleven years general overseer, six years super- 
ntendent and general superintendent of both 
yarn and cloth mills; just discharged from 
army, year overseas, PW-869, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New _York 18, = 


SALESMAN AV AILABLE. Broad ‘acquaint- 

anceship among Southern manufacturers and 
thorough knowledge of textiles. References. 
Draft exempt. Reply SA'’-870, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TEXT IL E CONVERTER with estz ablished busi- 
ness, large following, desires partnership ar- 
rangement with greige good an ear se, Re- 
plies ete! confidential. BO 8&71, Textile 
World, 30 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. cam 


LARGE DISTRIBU TOR of printed tricot jersey 
desires partnership arrangement with knit- 
ting mill manufacturing 40” or 54” tricot cloth. 
BO-872, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. 


| 


For Sale 


PARACHUTE CO. 
OF UTAH 


(Located 120 miles 
south of Salt Lake) 


seer vesceseosscveceseccecseseseorese-csceee- 


Plant now finishing up Army & Navy 
contracts which expire July 15th. Has 
165 skilled textile workers employed 
and 600 more in vicinity willing and 
anxious to work. We trained them 
ourselves as there are no other indus- 
trial plants in this town. 


The State is anxious for someone 
to come in and operate plant, and will 
be most cooperative. Can produce 
any product that requires heavy sew- 
ing, canvas products, work clothes, 
etc., but could be converted easily. 


Modern brick and concrete build- 
ings containing 45,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Owned and leased from the 
State; reasonable rental. 


Eastern Interests coming to Utah 
May 16th to look over properties. 


If interested in a real bargain, wire 
for prospectus immediately. 


HOWARD W. SCAMAN 


2424 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COTTON MILL 


WANTED 


Large vertically-integrated organization 
currently weaving, dyeing, printing, and 
distributing dress fabrics direct to the 
trade, would like to buy interest in 
spinning and weaving unit capable of 
producing 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 yards 
per month of cotton and spun rayon 
blended fabrics in the greige. Will as- 
sume entire merchandising responsibility 
and mill management if desired. Excel- 
lent opportunity for marginal mill desir- 
ing a direct distribution to the trade. 
All replies confidential. 


BO-873, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PITTI 


Penennenccnccocnenconecececcenceens: 
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WANTED 


TWILLS, CHAIN & DUCK 


Post-War Connection desired by small manufac- 
turer with mill having suitable looms for weaving 
above to our specification. Widths 20”-54”"— 
weights 12 oz.-20 oz. per sq. yd. 


CW-877, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


VHOHUDONERDOUUECRORODEOEDOOOOONUENOOONCRROOOONOREBEDD 


SUREEORORONOROEOEGOSEGEGEEOROSOEOEOROODESOGOSEOOSOEOEO OURO OCEECOEROGUSOEOOONOEOOGNGHCOSOEOEOROHOHOEOEO. 


PLANT FOR SALE 


A complete jute mfg. plant for sale. The 
plant is capable of mfg. 20,000 lbs per 
day. Production includes jute yarn, 
rope, etc. 


BO856 Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SUOCTURDEL IT DO DEH OEERRODDE EEL OOT ree 
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TUCHECUEUOODADENOREEOHeeuORONOREONAOOSAOESOGOROOROEEDEEEOECOROROROReOGECOEEsOeEeoeeoeenenoceusenOENeEOD 


FOR SALE 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Automatic Draper looms, 4 x 4 Crompton 
and Knowles box looms and 2 x | Crompton 
and Knowles automatic looms, also cotton 


spinning equipment at reasonable prices. 
Write 


JACOB SALT 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
or call Wis7-8389. 
Special attention to foreign shipments. 


LMUCOOEEOEONOUOOOEOEEOROODDDORESHOOEOROREEORERCOROHORONOESCROOOREOOUROHCNONEOEOEES 


"so SORDOOROREDOROEOEOESOGEGREOOOOCEOSEGESEOHORGOEREOEORO SCHERER RORUSOHODeRORELOOREDSECROeEEeEoOSeCeeEEeS” 


FOR SALE 


72 inch Cameron Slitter complete, 10 


knives, motor. 


L. H. SYMONS & ASSOCIATES 
345 Hudson Street New York City 


Tennenenensenenenseceneceneenceecesecncny  suseeeccuseeesececcccsccssssscsscsscscscncuersnseestecereeteesc 





TUNUDEEDOUDOENGUDEDEDOERDOOOENEOHEOOCOROCEOeEEEOOeRUCEoeEeUoeecooeeceseeceeccoceecensseaccnenecnsueT 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Crompton-Knowles 76°’ worsted looms, non- 
automatic, in perfect condition with indi- 
vidual motor attached. 


FRANK MILLER 
First Floor, Ontario & "D" Streets 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


SUPUEOOHUEONROGOEDOROHONOUCUSOROHOEONOHOOS 
Faunennescescnsecseenensvennecnenenssssenss: 





AOUODOEEDOREEDEOEOOOESESNGOSOSOECHSESEOEOOOOGOSOECHOGOUOEONECOROReOEOEDUCEROROSORORO SDN OROSeE SESE EDOEED” 


FOR SALE 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


30’x52” 3 openings, 36”x36” single openings, 52”x26” 
single opening also other size Presses, Pumps and 
Accumulators. ALL TYPES HYDRAULIC MA- 
CHINERY. HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
USED EQUIPMENT. 


UNIVERSAL HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
285 Hudson Street New York City 13 


PeeemeneneeennseneeeneeneenOeneneNenReneneeCeeneeeseeseseeenerenseeeneeeee neces enensoecececnscencoseesees 


enneneeeeennoneeeceeetsonoeeesuneneeer 
"oOURUEOPEDSODDSORORORODEDORDES HERES DOSEITO. 





FOR SALE 


2 Quetches 60” 3 Roll 

1 Extractor 48” 

2 Tilting Mixing Kettles 50 and 70 gal 
1 Hermas Shear 


FS-859, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


eenencennncecncoenenacecens. 


FTonvnesvenceecs: 





30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30’ Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


BeUOUCUCUOUCOCOOUCUCOCOCUCOCOCUCUC OOO LCUCLCLCOLULLCLLLU ELLE LULL ELLE EL ELS LOL LLL 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


2—500 lb. Package Dyeing machines with all necessary equipment, includ- 
Will pay cash for the right equipment. 


ing extractor and dryer. 


W860 Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., 


é 
200,000 cotton cloth squares: 


for sale at a fraction of cost. 1734 inch 3 
square, 80 x 80 weave, brass grommett in i 
each of four corners, 134 inch hem. 100,000 
white, 100,000 black. 


D. LUKENS 
109 North St. Harrisburg, Pa. 


“AVOUDDDOSERENRODDSROSOESORORESDGREGDOUOEOOSONSESESEOEOEDOROeOEcECReHeceEseEEseeeeesenoReTseeenseeD 


FOR SALE 


We offer 18 Nasmith 6 head combing 
machines in Al running condition, 
also 4 sliver lap and 4 ribbon lap 
machines. Reasonable quotation. 


FS-857, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


+ sonensvoncesnnodoneveveononsnsoousvsonssssnovevenccvensosuasconscdesocensenscancoosscesnecsoeenscen 


a HUDEOSCUEDNOEOOREEOEOEOOROEOOOEOOOOROEOODY 
F saengunpuvngaveesscessccsusnsenseencueney: 


SOUUDORTUEAODOOEOEADAAUOOODOEEEDOROROEORELHOECUENOERENORESONE tOsenCnnoSanoReTeeGet teeNGEOEL NESE LABGREREOD 


FOR SALE 
ONE 60 INCH BRAMWELL HARWOOD FEEDER 


Latest type clutch, extended box, with bot- 
= apron, perfect condition, in’ use now, 
500. 


UTICA WADDING CO., INC. 
1098 Lafayette Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 


PU 
F quennnecnnnenccngecenscsoeecscscccegenes 


Wanted—to be in good condition 
Burlap or bagging picker 

Rag shredder 

Cone, or automatic box duster 
Condensers 


Rag pickers 


BARNETT WOOLEN MILLS 
Milwaukee 4 Wisconsin 


STITT 


preneenencnacenenenneccccennnsnsssnconsey, 


WANTED 


| USED RIBBON CALENDAR 


in good condition, minimum width 18”. 
Please state price and full particulars 
in reply to 

W-855, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


5 secoesssonosessesonsoeensonsssasnson0asansssouscscescseqooodooee0o0en ve eeeenesstonessssenssnsossnesssssedt 


sensenneeeseesnensesresssnseerensssente. 





OUDNDADORAOOCe Co DOeoeOeoeenoneORNeenOS: 


WANTED 
Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 


AONUUEHOEOOGEOUOUDOEOOREOROEOEDOSEOOROEOR, 


Send samples and quantities for quick 
disposal. 
W-675, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OO 


geveneccnccensosocnnenssnsecunsecusescaty 








WANTED 


60” and 72” Spreader Heads. 


W-852, Textile World : 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18,N. Y. : 


Foaneennnenenneseecnnaneessevenseeeseseneccoeecenenanseensecessccceaesessscgcsesscenansnsseoeccssesssrceee> 


OONCCOGUSOROHOHONOEONOOROROOEDOROSEEROSOOG. 


OUOUSEOOOEEOROROOOHOECHOOEOEOGREADOEOENEOHO CER BOROEY, 


WANTED 


Dolly Roll ring trap twister approxi- 
mate 512’. bobbins, double head, 200 
spindles, 2%4"" Ring. 

JOSEPH SIMPSON SONS, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


TANONONRODODNONON OREO NODOLOLOORDODOREOEOUGEORGOSORGHODOEOEGEOEGESOGORCOGEROGAOGOORERORReGRERBOEE EDO RE ROOT: 
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TORPeHOROREOSOEOUROSOR ORDER SSORORO ROE ONED 


qcUstnnnneneneenenneneneneeneneeenOnAnONOGenEONONNONNNOGNEnNCnuemennenenacuananucnenenaucuneuneneneaneneRnrs 


WANTED 


DRY CANS 


40" wide and 144" wide. 


Must be in guaranteed good condition. 


W-874, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


UUDUROUEEASUODORRAEOEDEDERDDEODOEOEOEGEORCOGUROROSCEDEREDCECOUEOROOOROEEGEDE DORE RORORO@OEE TS ReReEETTY 





OeneeDeDeUONOGREDOUDOReEDODSSeONSaRsEneS 


New York 18, N. Y. 


FeunveneveveuenensseeeveeenenenenenesvensuapenevenenenonseuneeneveneQeusHOeDeGeneseseneseseonevevoessoonssenesvesoesospeseseitssesssonnosoesesenesunonsnnensuasenunyenegenanequggenssessconsevenecsavenscnvensonsensert?. 
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@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


4—Davis & Furber worsted cards 54x48” 
with iron cylinders — Bramwell 54” 
automatic feed rolls 

4—Davis & Furber worsted cards—2 cy]l- 
inders 60x54” iron cylinders, Bram- 


well 60” autom. feed 
ee four bowl wool scouring 
size 48” wide — autom. 
eaten Model O 
1—Philadelphia raw stock dryer—48” 
autom. feeder 
140—Draper looms model D automatic 82” 
Reed cam looms—roller tops—belt- 
driven 4 bank sliding bar stop mo- 
tions 
43—Stafford 1926 1xl automatic looms— 


motor driven 72” cloth—electric stop 
motions 


1128 No. Main St#. 


10—P. & W. 6612" double blade shears— 

list—savers 

1—50” P. & W. Rayon semi-decator with 
Hytor Nash pump 

3—10’ Kier heaters—single heads 

3—9’ Hunter slack wash machines 

1—Kemp high pressure gas machine 
with expansion tank—safety tank— 
Pipes and valves 

8—Ceiling fans with D.C. motors 

1—3 box open washer 50” 3 nips—brass 
and rubber 

1—Eppenbach #1 colloid mill D.C. motor 

1—50” Van Vianderen roll extractor with 
motor 
WwW. & J. 
50” & 60” 

2—90’ tenters 45’ wide 


~~ 50°-40’-30’ St-St-clips 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


Providence, R. I. 


Telephone Dexter 9650 


NOGEUUGAEUOULAALOREUUUEANUUREGEOLEEOOESEDOOESOUOOEAEOEEUOEROGUOEDAODEREGUSDUGUREGUESOOUOOONCUOOEODERNOGAOOOOEOUOOREUODOOEOOEEDEODENOOONOSOORONCOEENSODEOUOROOOORHOCRORCAONENOGEENOUEREOOEENEOSEROGEsUOCeCusnecenoneeTOee: 


FOR SALE 


Vannuucuesscaquansunanesusscsnensensuececososusvesneensnnsenneoneoscnsoeouensensensecnseneoneeneeonenvensesuenseususseuuensenseususnsenuensensessuenenseususaueneeesessensusousnnenucnsensuscensessessessescensensesnene™ 


SUAMUAAHOEONGRODONDOROODOOREEDAODOROOOAOUEDEOESDOEEGROROReEOEeeeeasecneneecaeeeenecenecenececeoeccsesceneET 


OOUEOLOOEOEDED EE DOE RE RERoRESeneneasoNeEE reREOSEOEHETEHsHON NOHO NEA tiuseerO NEED 


nveneneoeneeceqnanen: 


1 J&B 360 spd. Mule, 2” ga. 15 drums—24 ends ea. 

1 Woonsocket 90” D.A. Napper, 24 rolls. 

1 Windle 40” Cloth Doubler 

1 P&W Single Shear 66”, new blade, list saving. 
Kirschner 3 blade Beaters. 


1 C&M Insp. Machine, 44” 


& type A rolling-up head. 


1 Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine. 


500 9x36” 
BOBBINS e 


tin Roving Cans 
SPOOLS (all sizes) © SUPPLIES @ PULLEYS, etc. 


Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET °* 


COCUAEEOENEHOEUNOROEO NON OREODEEOSDOOEONOOEOEOSOROEOEORS 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


1., Telephone Perry 


V ALLEY Fas Macuneny Co. 


Appraisers and Liquidators 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF NEW AND USED 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


VALLEY FALLS, R. 


nnne "Sect. Gaaeal ta. cL. elas Peres ee 


Office:—1294 Broad Street, Central 


OOOONReeenenencenenseesencsesersesenenens. 


suseoneeneennccgucnnsengcenseneneonsee CCPCEEEOEOEDEDEEOEOEOROEOSOOOORORGOGEROROOEGEOEROGOROGOROOEOROROROGSEOOSGEOROOOEEUONOUSOROEGEOEOOEOROSEHEEEORDOROHOROHOEOOEORORORORERSOOOAOEORORS svsuuocenecuenuscnsseneensnses= 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 


TANKS ON TOWERS 
25,000, 50,000, 70,000 & 190,000 Gal. 
—Towers 25 to 156 it. high. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


COUUUECHOROOOUGEOUEOROROEOEGOOORORONOLOOOEEOOORORRUDEDOGONOROESAROOESOROROESOROHOOSHREROREROROEDS 
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ane <oveaencenensensnnsnscusonnsusnsungsnoenoesssesseasossecsosnesnsesccsseansagessesvesnscscesnessscesoes 


TEXTILE WORLD, JUNE, 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 
RIBBER CYLINDERS & DIALS 
UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Seeeeneaneceennnennecsnnceeenaneanssneneusnssonesnenesnnseeaenesucnesenseenscensaseancescecencecscncsseas 


KNITTING MACHINES 
Scott & Williams — Banner — Wild- 
man — Reading — Kalio — etc., etc. 

All types of hosiery mill 


equipment on hand 


THE MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO. 
508-14 West Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


FIVE USED FRENCH ALSACIENNE 
NARROW WIDTH WOOL COMBS 


(Heilmann-Schlumberger Model) 
Priced for Immediate Sale 


S$. B. SCHWARTZ 


Liquidations 
lum & Lowerline St. New Orleans, La. : 


SCOCOOESERERODOGOROROLODEDODEOEONDEDEDOLOOE DE DEDEDRO DOSE RDEEEEDDScDeNeEsenEREse Coss eeeeseRECeseeeseeTE 
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FOR SALE 


Topper tables 
Wright, 
as is, 
Sotco rings 
Union Spec ‘ial 
guaranteed 


PRICE 
$10.00 


each.. 

steady dial loopers, 18-26 point 
each... 25.00 
24 and 26 points, as is 2.50 
seamers 41 40.00 
45.00 


200a: as is 


25 pound paddle type hosiery dyer, chain 
drive 

25 pound hosiery dryer, motor 

Half hose steam forms from s 
11%, each : 

Pumps, lever action, each 

Centrifugal Pump .... ; 

-Dubied machines, 1914” bed, 18 gauge, 
price for the 3 machines 200.00 

Philadelphia Jacquard 16” 
chines (one transfer type) 

Philadelphia Jacquard 5” 
sleeves) 


sweater ma 
machines (fo 


Motor driven card puncher 
Price. For the 


Smith-Drum inspection forms—each 


lot 550.00 
. 25.00 
6.00 
. 15.00 
machines — 


42 gauge topping stands—each 
Reading cour 
Veeder counters for FF 

each s i 

1—12 spindle, #50 Universal winder, with 
motor é . 125.00 
Tensions for Whitin quillers . 15.00 
10,000 filling bobbins 
Diem. at base 


6,000 silk spools, 344” traverse, 
2-58” head—each . 


500 filling or small bottle Scbhene. for 50's 


JOHN WRIGHTSON 


201 Drexel Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


se counters, each 


7.50 


each 


S144” traverse, 1 3 
-each.... 
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FOR SALE 


3—One pound package double deck rayon 
uptwisters. details on request. 


6—Saco Lowell Novelty Twisters, 168 
spindles each, 214” vertical rings, 
312” gauge, motor driven. 


7—Atwood 2 fly reeling machines. 


13—Fletcher and Scranton Duplex 5B Ma- 
chines, motorized, 100 large whorl 
spindles each machine, 2%" and 27” 
Eadie rings. Condition good. 


10—Atwood 5B machines, motorized, 100 
large whorl swing spindles each ma- 
chine, double 1” and single 2” feed 
rolls, 215/16" Collins rings. Good 
condition. 


65 000—large package fibre head spools, 
452" traverse —3” head — 134” 
barrel. Like new. 


50,000—fibre head shipping spools, 31/2" 
traverse — 2%," head — 114" bar- 
rel. Excellent condition. 


7,000—large package heavy tin head 
spools, 5” traverse—3%4"" head— 
134” barrel. Like new. 


40,000—bakelite 5B spools, 47/16" trav- 
erse — 214" head — 1%" barrel. 
Excellent condition. 


15,000—all wood spools, 6” 
4” head. 


10,000—all wood spools, 6” traverse— 
4" head, metal bound. 


8,000—steaming take-up spools, 314" 
traverse—2%4"" head, hollow tube 
gudgeon, aluminum construction. 


traverse— 


18—Westinghouse vertical 2 h.p. mo- 
tors, 3 phase, 60 cycles, 220 volts, 
1740 RPM. 


10,000—cotton twister rings with holders, 
1144" and 1 13/16”. 


1—Woonsocket napping machine, 36 
double action rolls, with grinder. 


500,000—rayon heddles, 13’. Good con- 
dition. 


WM. RABINOWITZ & SONS 


Main office & warehouse 


214-222 HAMILTON STREET 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Phones—3-7497—3-7498—Allentown, Pa. 
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\ W- WHEe 
USED 
and 


REBUILT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


CARDING and SPINNING 
WINDING 
WEAVING 
FINISHING 


WE BUY and SELL 


1837 E. RUAN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Phone 
JEFferson 4771 


av 
<* 
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THE 


SO IDEAL 
2 ANTICHLOR 


A “natural” for rayon processing because low 
concentrations are highly effective. 


“VIRGINIA” 


(LIQUID) 








%& removes active chlorine 
* neutralizes residual alkalinity 
%* constant make-up by continuous flow 


Shipped in steel cylinders containing 150 Ib. net 





weight. 
“VIRGINIA” 
(MONOHYDRATE) n the high 
4 Zn con- 


tent Zinc Sulphate prepared specifically to meet 
the purity standards of rayon processing. 


— crystalline, free-flowing 

— non-caking 

— easily and quickly soluble 
Packed in 100 Ib. bags; 425 Ib. bbls. 


PUSS tare tee 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 












































ALL | DID WAS TO GIVE THEM 


AROLL OF Y/CTOR/A/ 


Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 
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é The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


211 A. Erland Goyette, Owner 


178 PETERBOROUGH 46809 NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Established 1831 


1) Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths 


168 Insist on Noone’s Standard Roller Cloths for your Spinning Rolls. Noone’s 
= have been Standard since 1831. 


124 Results and costs are what count most. 


17 Use Noone’s Roller Cloth and be assured of a Strong Round uniform yarn, the 
best obtainable. Eventual cost, less than any other covering. 


Good spinning can always be obtained when Noone’s Roller Cloth is used, 
as it is the properly built Cloth,—has the correct cushion and consistency, and 
"383 uniform gauge. 

116 Noone’s is best by test. 

9* ' a 

Many materials have been used for Spinning Roll Covering in years past, 


, 128 ’ but have eventually been discarded in favor of the dependable Woolen Roller 
2 | Cloth and Leather. 


18 Do not be misled, put your faith in the good Old American Products: 
"16 Noone’s Roller Cloth and Leather. If in doubt, allow us to demonstrate the 
2 F superiority of our Roller Cloth and a leather cot. 


cE Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
61 
39 
130 
. 203 | WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 
” 175 4 Selling Agents 
201 8 ill ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 
. 105 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


Noone’s are the Pioneers in Mechanical Cloth Manufacturing in America. 
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Spinning and Twister 
Travelers 


Because they are small, and so 
many are used—little thought is 
wasted on travelers...and yet they 


carry a vital load of responsibility. 


Travelers that work, don’t just 
happen that way. 


Each Carter Traveler is a pre- 
cision-made item—accurate to 
minute detail of size, weight, 
shape, finish...and triple-inspect- 
ed before packaged—untouched 


by human hands. 


Carter Travelers do their job 
thoroughly, efficiently and unob- 
trusively—simply because they 
are made to work. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
anol G03 aniNie 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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SMOOTH 


Open view of Bulletin 
740 automatic re- 
duced voltage starter. 


STARTING 


| om is less breakage, even on tender 
yarns, when you use Allen-Bradley velvet- 
smooth motor controls on textile machines. 
Spindles can be brought up to full speed 
with velvet smoothness. The starting ten- 
sion on the yarn is so light and uniform 
that you have less breakage, less waste, 
and more production per machine. 


Allen-Bradley resistance starters provide 
this stepless speed control with Bradley- 
unit compression graphite disc resistors, 
which permit very gradual increases of 
power input. There is no abrupt starting 
jolt...no violent current inrush or jerk 


REDUCES YARN BREAKAGE 


when the starter is switched to the full 
speed position such as occurs with an ordi- 
nary starting transformer. 

There are two types of A-B resistance 
starters—Bulletin 640 semi-automatic in 
which the operator controls the starting 
cycle with a hand lever, and Bulletin 740 
automatic starter where the operator 
merely presses a starting button. Wherever 
velvet-smooth starting is needed, specify 
Allen-Bradley resistance starters. 

Allen-Bradley Company 


120 W. Greenfield Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


& STREETS atuar hes coosiaeeet eg Seared 


The Bradleyunit consists of an insulated 
steel tube filled with hard, strong, graph- 
ite discs. Its resistance is controlled 


by varying the pressure on the discs. 


Velvet-smooth starting of Bulletin 740 starter as com- 


pared with jerky starting of ordinary compensator. 


Send for Brlletie THO sna tx 


complete details on how automatic reduced voltage 


starters can give you velvet-smooth motor starting. 





They help you check the 


Maintenance Needs of all 
Veeder-Roof 2-3 Hank Counters 


in your Spinning Rooms, Twister 


Rooms, Card Rooms 


To keep your 2-3 Hank Counters counting uninterruptedly . . . 
and to prevent gaps in your operating records . . . Veeder-Root 
now offers you these two handy maintenance tools: 

1: Wall-hanging Check Charts, 9"’ x 12"’, on sturdy cardboard 
in bright color. They point out each thing to be done, and 
tell how to do it. 


VEEDER-ROOT inc. 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. © GREENVILLE, S.C. 


ROL Ae coco) Se MOOT MRM Slice) 
In England: Vecder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 


2: Handy Pads of 100 Check-Sheets Each. A simple form o 
which can be checked off the maintenance-needs (as pointed oul 
on the charts) of the counters on 20 different machines. And 
these sheets also serve as dated records of maintenance atten 
tion, when given. 

All you have to do is this: Get a line in the mail to Hartford or 
Greenville, stating how many 2-3 Hank Counters you have in| 
operation, and we will promptly send you an ample suppl) 


both of charts and pads. 
(Nore: Charts and pads also available for 2-3 PICK Caial 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. 
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